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U.S. Army or Navy 
RED CROSS OR Y. M. C. A. 








Letters of Credit are the safest and most convenient 
medium for carrying funds. 

During the war we are issuing such Credits, FREE OF 
COMMISSION, to officers and men in the U. S. Army 
and Navy, and to those engaged in Red Cross or 
Y. M. C. A. work. 


We have also sent our American representative to France for the 
convenience of our friends, with headquarters at the office of the Crédit 
Commercial de France, 20 Rue Lafayette, Paris. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Philadelphia New York Boston 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 
Founders Court, Lothbury, London, E. C. 123 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 











State Street Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Interest is allowed on daily balances 
of Three Hundred Dollars and 
over subject to check. 


Depositors may use any one or all 
of the three offices. 


Safe Deposit boxes at all offices. 











Main Office: 33 State St. 
Copley Branch: 579 Boylston St. 
Mass. Avenue Branch: Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 
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Convevancers Title Pusurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL, $500,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


Moses WILLIAMS FREDERICK C. Bowpitcu, President 
ALBERT D. Bosson Henry H. Epes, Manager 


Finance Committee 











CHARLES RIVER TRUST CO. 


When your son comes to Harvard, or your 
daughter to Radcliffe, start an account here. 


Commercial accounts 
Savings Department | Resources last report 


Safe Deposit Vaults $3,543,726.38 
Trust Department 





Depository of the Bursar of Harvard College 
Depository of Radcliffe College 


HARVARD SQUARE - CAMBRIDGE 
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Preparatory and Professional Schools 


HUNTINGTON SCHOOL 


Prepares especially for Harvard and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Small 
classes. Lower school for boys from 8 to 15. Supervised play and work. A limited num- 
ber of scholarships for boys of exceptional character and ability. Tuition, $250. 


IRA A. FLINNER (Harvard), Headmaster, 322 Huntington Ave., Boston 











Tutoring for Harvard § TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 


Preparation by experienced teachers, with first- | With Experienced Assistants. Thorough preparation for 
class facilities for instruction and for living College. Supervision of students’ work throughout the year. 
accommodations for pupils from a distance. | Also tutoring in College Courses. Reference, by permission, 
Address for descriptive booklet to Harvard officials and instructors. 
CHARLES S. MOORE, A.B., A. M. (Harvard.) 
William W. Nolen, A. M. | Assistant Recorder of Harvard College, 1g02-11 
1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass, | Tel. 2316-W 10 Frost St., Cambridge B, Mass, 


Harvard Mental School 


All candidates for admission holding a degree in letters, science, or medicine, from a recognized 
college or scientific school, or a certificate of having passed an examination for admittance to Harvard 
College, or any other reputable college of letters, are admitted without examination. Candidates who 
have completed a four year scientific or classical course in a reputable high school may be admitted 
under certain conditions, without entrance examination, each case to be decided upon its merits. All 
other candidates must pass an examination. 





REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE: Every candidate must be twenty-one years of age, must have 
studied dentistry four full years, have spent at least one continuous year at this school, and have 
passed an examination on all of the prescribed studies of the course taken. 
The fiftieth year of the school begins September 23, 1918. For additional information or catalogue, 
address 
Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Law School of Harbard Anibersityp 


— i 





TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

The following persons will be admitted as regular students and candidates for a 
decree : — 

Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 

Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the first third of 
the Class during the Senior year. 

The following persons will be admitted as special students : — 

1. Graduates of approved Law Schools having a three-year course for their de- 
eree. 

2. Persons who have never received a degree will, in rare instances, be admitted 
as special students, upon passing admission examinations in Latin, French, and 
Blackstone. 

Special students are not eligible for a degree. 

The School opens in 1918 on Monday, September 23. 

Persons wishing further information are advised to communicate with 

THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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The Browne and Nichols 
School for Boys 
Cambridge, Mass. 
36th year begins Sept. 23, 1918. 


Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, 
opposite Soldiers Field. 


Preparatory Department for younger boys. 


GEORGE H. BROWNE, ’78, 
Rev. WILLARD REED, ’91. 














CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE 


Residence, Business and Investment Property 


in the vicinity of the University 


BENJAMIN P. ELLIS 


Successor of ROBERT J. MELLEDGE 
(Succeeding Ellis & Melledge) 


HARVARD SQUARE 

















Chartered 1835 


New England Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
87 MILK STREET 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
The Company of and for Harvard Men 





Judge Willard Phillips, Harvard 1810, LL.D. 
1852, first president of the Company, was the virtual 
founder of the modern legal reserve system of scientific 
Life Insurance. Alfred D. Foster, Harvard 1873, is 
the president to-day. 


The list of Harvard graduates connected with the 
Company includes officers, directors, heads of depart- 
ments, and many others, 


Hundreds of Harvard professors, students, and 
alumni are insured in the New England Mutual. 


Full information of the New England 
Mutual policy contract—the fairest and 
most liberal written — will be mailed to any 
address on request. 




















66 Park Pl., New York 


business. 





LUCE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


68 Devonshire St., Boston 


Employs about 80 persons in reading more newspapers and 
pefiodicals than are read by any other office in the world, who 
cut from them — to order — matter for Public Men, Ofhcials, 
Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, Authors, Candidates, and others 
with a personal interest; but chiefly serve Railroad, Insurance, 
Manufacturing, and other Corporations, Contractors, Supply 
Houses, and all sorts of business concerns that seek contracts or 
trade from a distance, and want to know of chances to do 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to how we can help, sent on request 


MAKERS OF SOUVENIR AND MEMORIAL ALBUMS 
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COLBURN’S Watch & Clock Shop 


RELIABLE REPAIRING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
Oldest Jewelry Establishment in City. Telephone your Orders Camb. 5343 
1432 Massachusetts Avenue 
HARVARD SQ., CAMBRIDGE 











A volume of unusual timeliness 


MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY 


Parkinson & Burr | || EUROPEAN HIsToRY 


Edited by JAMES T. SHOTWELL 


53 STATE STREET A short history of the achievements of the cen- 


tury, from Waterloo to the summer of 1918, 
BOSTON describing the evolution of the peoples and na- 

tions of Europe during that time. Particu- 
lar emphasis is laid on the development of 
7 WALL STREET political and social democracy in England, 
France and Italy, the diplomatic entanglements 
in Europe since 1870 which have helped to 
NEW YORK bring about the present great war, with a final 
complete and authoritative chapter on the war 
itself. It is a social and economic history as 
well as a political one. The significance of lit- 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES erature is not overlooked and there is a full 
treatment of such significant social movements 
as socialism, syndicalism and feminism. 


27 maps, 14 of which are in color. $3.50 vez. 


Boston Houghton Mifflin Co. New York 
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HOTEL TOURAINE, 


In Boston Universally esteemed for its luxury, 


beauty and distinctive homelike at- 
mosphere. 


You have a choice of three 
excellently conducted hotels: 


MMT PARKER HOUSE 


A family hotel of traditions and ex- 
ceptional comfort. Perfectly appointed. 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


In the firtancial district. World-wide 
J. R. WHIPPLE COMPANY reputation for New England cooking, 
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Y T. J. FALVEY, President JOHN T. BURNETT, Treasurer 
CAPITAL - = = $1,500,000.00 

: Unexcelled Service in all parts of the United States in connection with 
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| THE ROCKWELL & CHURCHILL PRESS 
PRINTERS 


College CLASS BOOKS a Specialty Correspondence Solicited 
270 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 











Massachusetts Bonding .»' Insurance Company 





FIDELITY and SURETY BONDS, LIABILITY, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, HEALTH, BURGLARY and 
PLATE-GLASS INSURANCE 














BILLINGS & STOVER 
Apothecartes 


1360 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 





OLD CLOTHES WANTED 


= Automobile Insurance 
MAX KEEZER 


HICHEST CASH PRICES PAID FOR YOUR 
CAST-OFF CLOTHING 


Also Old Gold, Watches, Chains, Diamonds, 
Bric-a-Brac, Furniture, Rugs, Etc. 
Will call at your room day or evening at your pleasure. 
My Adv. can be found in the Crimson, Lampoon, Ad- 


vocate, Illustrated Magazine and the Monthly. 


1236 Massachusetts Ave. CAMBRIDGE 


TELEPHONES 302 — 52936 





FIRE AND ACCIDENT 


Best Companies at Lowest Rates 
ALSO 


All Other Kinds of Insurance 


ROBT. A. BOIT & CO. 
40 Kilby Street, Boston 





Established 1874 


DURGIN, PARK & CO. 


Tel. Richmond 72662 


Open from 6 a.m. 
to 7 p.m. 


Market Dining Rooms 


30 North Market and 31 Clinton Street, Boston 
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HE NEED for the development of a highly organ- 
ized national production machine has been de- 
monstrated by the demands the war has made on 
our industries. Labor and materials must be conserved, 
waste discovered and eliminated and inefficiency cured. 


The Remedy Executives must bring their individual industries up 
to highest standards of industrial efficiency. This 


is the work of trained industrial engineers. 


Our Service Ov" constructive cost accounting and_ industrial 
engineering service has helped many clients meet 
these demands. 


Manufac- It has included the installation of adequate cost 
turing accounting systems tied-in with the financial books, 
improved production methods, planning, routing and 
scheduling work through the plant, time studies, 
development of incentive wage payment plans which 

have in no way interfered with union schedules. 


Selling Distribution of all expense, organization of selling 
routine, standardizing selling practice, synchronizing 


deliveries with sales. 


Adminis- Complete systematizing of departments, distribution 
tration of departmental expense, corrective and periodical 
audits, monthly loss and gain statements, and analysis 

and return of State, Federal, and War Tax Revenues. 


Our clients have acknowledged the value of our services to them and 
feel well repaid for the investment they have made. We can serve you 
to equal advantage. Descriptive literature and other information will be 
sent on request to interested executives. 






Scovell, Wellington & Company 
CERTIFIED Certified Public Accountants 
ACCOUNTANTS Industrial Engineers 


A National Organization for Constructive Service 





Boston, 110 State Street Springfield, Mass., Stearns Building 
New York, Woolworth Building Cleveland, Illuminating Building Chicago, 10 South La Salle Street 
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EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE 





Psi this permanent institution 
your Executor and Trustee and 
thus provide for the careful and con- 
fidential supervision of your estate by 
our Trust Department. 


THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF BOSTON 
Capital, Surplus and Profits - $26,000,000 
Resources over - - - 200,000,000 








Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 











UNION SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


Modern Vaults with a unique History and a 
unique Location at 


50 STATE STREET 


THE FINANCIAL HOME OF 
The First College in America 
The First Safe Deposit Vaults in New England 
The First Life Insurance Co. in Massachusetts 
The Oldest Boston Banking Firm 








TRUSTEES 
CHARLES F. ADAMS RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN 
JOHN S. AMES GEORGE C. LEE 
SCHUYLER S. BARTLETT ARTHUR B. CHAPIN 


PHILIP L. SALTONSTALL 














Modern Equipment Conservative Management 
Pioneer Vaults of New England 
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THE SHOE AND THE SOLDIER 


N ARMY is as good as its feet, an army below the standard in marching power 

is at the mercy of a more mobile force, and actual battle consumes but a frae- 

tion of the time spent in marching. History and common sense bear out the con- 

clusion that military success is retarded if the footwear of soldiers is not ample 
and suitable. Indirectly, shoes win battles. 


eeeee 


N THE Revolutionary War there was a shoe famine. One third of the soldiers 
at Ticonderoga were shoeless. Washington’s soldiers left bloody footprints in 
the snow during the winter of 1777-78. December 23, 1777, Washington wrote 
Congress that no less than 2,898 men were in camp unfit for duty because barefoot. 


eeeee 


URING the Napoleonic wars rewards were offered for improved methods of 

/* making shoes for the French armies. Marshal Bugeaud said that it is not 

the arms but the legs that win battles. The shoe problem was as important and 
perplexing in Napoleon’s time as in Washington’s. 


eeedce 


TTVHREE KINDS of footwear derive their names from soldiers: the Wellington 

boot from the English Duke of Wellington, the Blucher shoe from the Prus- 
sian field marshal, and the Hessian half-boot from the Hessian mercenaries in the 
Revolutionary War. 








eeeee 


T THE outbreak of the Civil War shoemakers left their benches and little 
shops in such numbers to enlist, especially in New England, that it was im- 
possible to supply shoes in sufficient quantities for the soldiers. But the necessity 
produced the solution. Colonel Gordon McKay financed Lyman R. Blake’s in- 
vention of a machine for sewing the uppers and soles of shoes together and 
machinery took the place of the absent shoemakers. 


eeeee 


ISTORY frequently repeats itself, but now and then it skips one. When war 

was declared against Germany the shoe industry of the United States was in 
a state of complete preparedness. There has never been an hour when the prog- 
ress of our arms has been impeded through inability of the Government to obtain 
the footwear so vital to the equipment of our troops. 
@_ That this is so is due in no small measure to the facilities which the United 
Shoe Machinery Corporation has supplied, its organization, manufacturing and 
service departments being equal to all emergencies and capable of quick and 
adequate expansion. 
@ Not only did the resources of the United Shoe Machinery Corporation do 
much to make it possible for American shoe manufacturers to respond immediately 
to the imperative demands of the army and navy for established types of shoes, 
but with the award of contracts covering a new type now known as the “ Pershing 
shoe”’ it anticipated and prepared for shipment and installed the necessary equip- 
ment, which included many types of machines not needed in the manufacture of 
the regular field shoe. 


UT) 


ne 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
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Cambridge Trust Company 


1336 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
HARVARD SQUARE 


GEO. HOWLAND COX, President 


TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 


A Quarter Century Record of Success 
Preparation by Experienced Teachers for Harvard 
Examinations. 

Newly equipped laboratories and class-rooms. 
WILLIAM W. NOLEN 
Little Hall, 1352 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 
Telephone Cambridge 627 








EDWARD A. DAVENPORT, 
HERBERT H. WHITE, 









V ice-Presidents 


HINCKLEY & WOODS 


B. FARNHAM SMITH, Vice-President and Treasurer INSURANCE pee... 
JOHN H. HUBBARD, Secretary 98 MILK ST. AUTOMOBILE 
BOSTON BURGLARY AND 


Capital, $100,000 Surplus, $100,000 EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


INSURANCE AT LOWEST RATES 























TELS.: 1465.1466,1467,1468,1469,4085 & 4139 MAIN 














Of Special Interest to Harvard Men 
THE EDUCATION OF HENRY ADAMS 


With an Introduction by HENRY CABOT LODGE 





This extraordinary book, the history of a brilliant mind, with records of friendships 
with famous people and of various national episodes, is, according to the Mew York 
Evening Post, “one of the most original, amusing and piquant books ever written.” 
Mr. Adams was private secretary to his father, our Civil War minister to England. 
He was the intimate friend of John Hay and Clarence King and a fellow traveler in 
the South Seas with John LaFarge. One hundred copies of his book were privately 
printed some years ago, and two years before his death arrangements were made with 
the Massachusetts Historical Society and with Houghton Mifflin Company for its 
It is now offered to the public with the assurance 
that no expectation which has been formed of its interest and significance will be 
$5.00 net. 


formal publication after his death. 


found to be exaggerated. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 

















HEWINS & HOLLIS 


MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS 


4 Hamittron PLACE, BosTon 














Lor Hire 
packard Cwin Sires 


Touring Cars, Limousines and Lanvdaulets by the hour, vay, week or month 
Careful Competent Chauffeurs 


frank McCann, 


Celephones, Back Ban 4006-4007 15 Cambria Street, Boston, Mass. 
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You may Create 
A Trust Fund 


for the benefit of your family or yourself 
by putting a part or all of your property 
in our hands as Trustee under a Deed of 
‘Trust. 

The Trust may be established with a 
moderate amount of property and addi- 
tions made to it from time to time. You 
may reserve the right to terminate the 
Trust or change your Trustee or Bene- 
ficiaries and thus have an opportunity to 
meet changing conditions. 

To explain what you may accomplish by 
means of a Trust Fund we have published 
a booklet entitled “« Concerning Trusts and 
Wills.” a copy of which will be mailed 
on request. 


Write or call for Booklet E5 


Old Colony Trust Company 


17 Court Street, Boston 
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HARDING UNIFORMS 


ARMY OFFICERS ri ENLISTED MEN 
MILITARY TRAINING SCHOOLS 
AND RIFLE CLUBS. 
MILITARY BOOKS & CAMP SUPPLIES. 


ND FOR CATALOG 


nH A RDING? 


. UNIFORM anv REGALIA @G. 


22 SCHOOL ST. 


BOSTON, MASS. ESTABLISHED 1900. 



































HUGH NAWN CONTRACTING Co., 


Engineers - €ontractors 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Organization available for Immediate Service 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


WIRE US YOUR NEEDS 
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Going Over? 


Our direct connections with the largest 
European banks enable us conveniently 
and economically to transfer your funds © 
to any desired point abroad ; — or to cash your pay checks and 
transfer your savings to your credit at home. 

Such banking privileges will prove invaluable and will be 
gladly rendered by us. 


We issue service checks and letters of credit free of charge 
to Army and Navy men, Red Cross, Y.M.C.A. and K. of 
C. workers. 

OFFICERS 
CHAIRMAN 
WILLIAM A. GASTON 


PRESIDENT 
ALFRED L. AIKEN 
VICE-PRESIDENTS 
HAROLD MURDOCK W. A. BURNHAM, Jr. 
NORMAN I. ADAMS JOHN BOLINGER 
ROBERT S. POTTER ADDISON L. WINSHIP 
CASHIER 
JAMES E. RYDER 
ASSISTANT CASHIERS 
HENRY F. SMITH GEORGE E. FICKETT 
FRANK HOUGHTON ERNEST H. MOORE 
FRANK A. NEWELL MAX F. ROESTI 
GEORGE H. S. SOULE WILLIAM S. TOWN 
AUDITOR 
CLARENCE E. DUNAVEN 


The National Shawmut Bank 


of Boston 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
Over Nineteen Million Dollars 
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THE CONFLICT OF IDOLATRIES.' 
By BARRETT WENDELL, ’77. 


HE past four years have wrought a great change in our Ameri- 
can opinion of the Germans. We used to suppose them a stolid 
people, perhaps dense, but robust, sympathetic and kindly: now they 
seem to us cruel, treacherous, and inhumanly addicted to the pitiless 
logic of brute force. They not only assume but proclaim themselves 
superior to everybody else; they still imagine that their inferiors — 
the French, for example, or the English, or ourselves — can be scared 
like savages into subjection, or lied at will into mutually destructive 
misunderstandings. To all appearances, they make no question that, 
by virtue of their essential excellence, whatever stands in their way 
is rightfully theirs, to be dealt with at their pleasure. Sometimes 
they have seized it openly, as was the case with the guaranteed lib- 
erties of Belgium, incidentally secured by that sign manual of their 
own which they shamelessly repudiated as a scrap of paper. Some- 
times their methods of aggression, though no more agreeable to the 
principles of honor, have been more circumspect. It was only from 
an intercepted dispatch, for example, that we discovered how the 
German minister to the Argentine Republic had officially advised the 
secret destruction of Argentine ships as a convenient way of pre- 
venting neutral commerce from helping the enemies of Germany. 
“Spurlos versenkt” were his words; which mean, if we may trust 
those who know the German language, that these neutral mer- 
chantmen might best be sunk so thoroughly as to leave no trace for 
hounds to sniff the scent of. The canine metaphor is his own; ap- 
ply it as you like. We need linger no longer over the paralysis of 

German conscience when anything threatens German interests. 
Even in seemingly innocent forms, this colossal inhumanity has 

1 Address before the Harvard chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, June 17, 1918. 
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worked mischief. Whoever has had much to do with American uni- 
versities, for example, must !ong ago have observed the almost super- 
stitious veneration in which we have come to hold the originally Ger- 
man degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Without it, for a good while, a 
young scholar — however gifted —has seldom been admitted to univer- 
sity teaching in this country; and to earn it he must devote years to 
exhaustive search for all traceable facts concerning a generally petty 
subject. At Harvard, for one thing, candidates for this degree in 
English literature have been virtually compelled to master the lin- 
guistic details of what purports to be a fragment of a version of the 
Gospels made, in pure Teutonic terms, during the fourth century 
of the Christian era, by one Ulfilas, a Gothic Bishop. When German 
scholars declared knowledge of this barbarous dialect necessary for 
full understanding of Shakespere or of Shelley, Americans have not 
been bold enough to contradict. At worst, we have assumed, such 
study would result only in useless information presently to be for- 
gotten. Long observation hardly confirms this placid opinion. 
Some one has jocosely said that the Germans have a unique fac- 
ulty of knowing all about a thing without understanding it. Ameri- 
‘ans, on the other hand, have an instinctive knack of understanding 
things without knowing all, or even very much, about them; that is 
one reason why we hit on inventions which Germans deductively 
develop. So a method which may be all right for the one, may be all 
wrong for the other. In this case, it begins to seem so. As you watch 
American students paling under the rigors of German system, you 
can hardly help suspecting that what they are about is not good for 
them. Minds that were alert grow torpid; pens and tongues grow 
clogged. Promising thinkers subside into pettily scrupulous collec- 
tors, cherishing trifles, distrusting ideas. Though doubtless they are 
disciplined, they lose their sense of values. Even though the best of 
them considerably outgrow this phase of their initiation into learn- 
ing, hardly the best, you come to fear, stay quite unscarred by the 
shackles and the lashes of their long enforced submission to the alien 
tyranny of the German spirit. 

Until pretty lately, however, we have believed this tyranny to be 
based on honest insistence by earnest masters that all scholars must 
unremittently seek and. tell the whole truth. Some recent events 
have disturbed our tranquilizing consolation. To take only one of 
them, it is not many years since an eminent German came as exchange 
professor to Harvard, where he sedulously attended faculty meetings 
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for half the academic year. Then he went home, with sundry honor- 
ary degrees and the like. When the war broke out he was among the 
signers of that astonishing manifesto of the learned which proclaimed 
the German cause absolutely righteous. Though this may be explic- 
able as an ebullition of excited patriotism, what ensued is not. A 
Harvard professor of German presently published something sym- 
pathetic with German purposes, but admitting that certain phases 
of German conduct might be open to objection. In due time, the 
eminent German made public a reply: the Harvard professor, it de- 
clared, — at least in its English version, — could not mean what he 
said; his unfavorable comments on Germany must evidently have 
been made by command of the president of Harvard College. 

Now here is a dilemma: either a German scholar of the highest 
rank, who has passed several months at Harvard, was totally unable 
to perceive the complete freedom of speech which has long been main- 
tained there; or else he is capable of publishing, at the command of 
official superiors, a statement which he knows to be false. The latter 
horn of the dilemma — which is the more probable, for otherwise a 
modern German might have trouble in retaining a government pro- 
fessorship, — vitiates every syllable of his work; you can never be 
sure that this statement or that may not have been commanded. 
The other horn leaves him in little better case; for if he has been 
blind to a most conspicuous feature of a region where he has familiarly 
lived, his critical authority is nowhere. Either way, this master of 
German learning is untrustworthy; and in scholarship untrustworthi- 
ness rules a man out of court. 

He has been worth our attention, indeed, only because, so far as we 
can now see, his case typifies the present moral and intellectual condi- 
tion of his country. Though density of wit and density of conscience 
may be found everywhere, they have generally lurked in the lower 
strata of any national society. Whatever the vagaries of your better 
classes, men of rank, official or social, have generally justified them- 
selves by a keener range of perception than the vulgar and a finer 
sense of conduct. In Prussianized Germany the reverse seems to 
have happened. A current story will summarize things there. Be- 
fore the war, it runs, an English officer and a Prussian were discuss- 
ing some military problem over their wine. The Englishman objected 
to a proposed solution, as dishonorable; whereupon the Prussian 
burst out laughing, and declared that Englishmen would never be 
soldiers, nor Germans gentlemen. 
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That epigram, like most others, is only half true. It reminds us 
that our German enemies contemptuously despise others, that they 
are cruel and treacherous and insolently confident in their remorse- 
less logic, and that their higher classes admit their own basenesses 
with cynical effrontery. It leaves out what we cannot justly ne- 
glect — the sturdy qualities of the Germans, the virtues which make 
them, for all their vices, really redoubtable. 

First and deepest of these is the sincerity of their patriotic devo- 
tion to their fatherland. For centuries the map of Germany was a 
kaleidoscope of petty principalities and duchies, mostly useful as 
breeding-grounds for sovereign consorts, — Queen Charlottes, if you 
like, or, if you prefer, Carolines of Brunswick. Among these domin- 
ions, one has gradually dominated, whose nature is memorably set 
forth in the Memoirs of the Margravine of Baireuth, sister of Fred- 
eric the Great. It has been measurelessly cruel, treacherous and in- 
triguing; but it has been at once intelligent and doggishly docile in 
submission to its own sovereign authority. To maintain itself, it has 
had to subjugate the rest of Germany; as Prussia has grown so has 
German power; since 1870, the new empire has been fused in crescent 
strength of national union; and this could never have been accom- 
plished by mere brute force — otherwise there would now be no 
troublesome question about Alsace and Lorraine. We might as well 
admit that whoever would still persist in distinguishing between the 
German government and the German people strays into smugly 
wanton error. In Germany, no doubt, as everywhere elsc, you will 
find social scoundrels, eager to stir up social treason; the wonder is 
that there they still count for so little. The modern German spirit 
is genuinely loyal. From Kaiser to scavenger, your true German 
cares chiefly for how he may best serve the German state. 

Hence has sprung a second noteworthy virtue. As the ideal of the 
fatherland has supplanted local patriotisms, it has everywhere stimu- 
lated a sense of collective duty. Modern Germans think of them- 
selves less as individuals than as factors in their national society. 
Though, of course, they stay individual, they seldom forget that in 
the drama of this world each individual is cast for his own peculiar 
part. The fact that few are in the Kme-light is no reason why even 
the least should fail to do his best. They generally try to; their social 
conscience can hardly be surpassed. 

This social conscience has freshly strengthened a permanent vir- 
tue of theirs, always admirable. Though, as we have reminded our- 
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selves, they are by no means the most honest of men, they probably 
are the most honest of living European workmen. Whatever they are 
about they are willing to do as well as they can, and fer no more than 
it is worth. They frankly recognize that unusual reward is due only 
to unusual achievement, itself usually inconsiderable. They conse- 
quently admit the sober truth that even small prizes prove men to 
have emerged from the mists and clouds of people who live note- 
less and void of fame. We are sometimes prone to laugh at their 
pride in petty honors. A fusty Herr Professor Doctor, for example, 
will work twelve hours a day through half his life collecting facts 
which somebody else may some time conceivably find occasion to 
think with; and he will look ridiculous enough as he struts through 
his remaining years adorned with a garish ribbon to prove that, poor 
in this world’s goods, he will stay recorded among the third-class 
bearers of a fifth-class order. Whether we are wholly right in derid- 
ing him is another question. Nothing short of indefatigable labor 
could have won even his modest distinction; and you may grow a bit 
tender of heart if ydu will let yourself fancy the furtive smiles with 
which his peasant parents might finally welcome the eminent and 
spectacled arrival of their much-beloved and heartfeltly-self-sacrificed- 
for Hans in some bowery corner of their beerily choral paradise. 
These moral virtues — fervent patriotism, a deep sense of col- 
lective duty and unswerving industry — are perhaps of secondary 
magnitude. The material virtue to which they have led, and which 
just now eclipses them, is not. One test of civilization is held to be 
the power of concentrating attention by force of will on points which 
do not spontaneously attract it. Thus tested, German civilization is 
almost ultimate: and so is its consequent efficiency. In this world- 
war, for example, the Germans after forty years of preparation ex- 
pected a contest so short that they counted on celebrating the 
Christmas of 1914 in Paris. Thanks to Marshal Joffre, and perhaps 
to the sparkling wines of looted cellars, they were repulsed at the 
Marne. From that time, more than three years ago, their original 
advantage has lessened. So far as it was a matter of surprise, it 
ended when other people knew what Germany was about; so far as 
it was a matter of resources, it has diminished with every man they 
have lost. For at least two years, the advantage has lain rather 
with the Allies — reinforced, to go no further, by Italy and at last by 
our United States. The Germans have nevertheless held their own, 
and rather more; at this very moment! they are not only devouring 
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the traitorous corpse of Russia, they are at once threatening both 
Paris and the Channel ports, and sinking American ships almost in 
sight of our own American coast. Such unshaken national vigor 
could spring only from the willing concentration under skillful leader- 
ship of the devoted energies of a mighty people. 

To the German mind, so far as we can penetrate its recesses, this 
enormous material virtue has long appeared both paramount and 
irresistible. They logically concluded that whenever they choose 
they could take command of the whole world. Of Belgium first. For 
reasons of military convenience, obviously important to themselves, 
they demanded of that little country an act of submissive perfidy. 
Surprised and enraged that in presence of their overwhelming force 
Belgium preserved an undaunted sense of national honor, they 
presently swept over her, whose independent neutrality they had de- 
liberately bound themselves to defend. Amid revived horrors of war 
which would have brought Attila to the blush, they surged into 
France. Though taken almost unawares, France checked them and 
has held them through four agonized years. Glorious as her past 
history has been, no page of it can ever gleam brighter than that 
which is writing now when, spiritually at one as never before, she is 
proving herself supreme in the self mastery of patient national en- 
durance. England, meanwhile, the Germans had thought negligible. 
The principles of English government have long been popular; for 
years, the control of it has tended towards the hands of the common 
people; and by 1914 the English masses seemed deep in the sluggish- 
ness of pampered self-indulgence. Let them alone, and you might 
have expected them to stay stupidly content with their plentiful 
bread and their boisterous games. Instead, they superbly asserted 
that generous love of liberty and of justice which throughout the 
centuries has been the soul of England. No cabinet could have sur- 
vived a week there, if it had resisted the steadfast outburst of popu- 
lar indignation over the rape of Belgium and the devastation of 
France. We need follow this course of history no further. German 
logic had doubtless proved, to its own satisfaction, that free peoples 
could not resist German efficiency. When logie prophesies, however, 
it is apt to collide with fact. In this instance, it assumed Germans to 
be typically human and forgot that freedom is a matter not of the 
body but of the spirit. 

To dwell on the braveries of Italy, too, and of all those with whom 
we have at last made common cause, would be not only grateful 
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but inspiring. What most nearly concerns us now, however, is our 
own perplexing conduct during these tremendous times. As a peo- 
ple, we of the United States have always professed unswerving devo- 
tion to the ideal of freedom. Should any one question it, we can point 
to a national history constant in development through almost three 
hundred years. Our language, our law and our principles — to this 
day dominant enough to absorb floods of alien immigration — spring 
straight from virtually self-governing colonies founded by Elizabe- 
than Englishmen. From their time to ours, you will find, if instead 
of accepting legend you will scrutinize record, the spirit of America 
has altered less than that of England herself. What is called the 
American Revolution only maintained ancestral English liberties 
against encroachment by a sovereignty which had become person- 
ally German. Ife you doubt this, read Horace Walpole’s letters 
through those years of imperial disaster. Our utterances, to be 
sure, were a bit misleading; the terms in which we declared our inde- 
pendence were considerably influenced by the humanitarian gener- 
alities of pre-revolutionary France. At heart, however, we stayed, 
and we still stay, English enough to vex our wits little about logical 
consistency between precept and practice. What we have insisted on 
are our national freedom and our legal rights, tested and validated by 
experience. These we have comfortably assumed to be sanctioned by 
the principles of abstract right. So when, four years ago, Germany 
assailed what we thought right — ignoring the freedom and uproot- 
ing the rights of others — you might have expected us to rise in 
wrath. 

Instead we professed benevolent neutrality, for which, it is fair 
to say, we had considerable historical warrant. Four years ago, we 
imagined ourselves still as independent of Europe as when Washing- 
ton advised us to avoid entangling alliances. What is more, the 
popular teaching of our history had so deliberately ignored our filial 
likeness to the mother country, and had so gloated over every point 
of difference, that your average American still thought of England as 
hostile. Meanwhile, we rather admired the Germans, who bad come 
here in great numbers and had proved orderly citizens. At first, too, 
a European war did not evidently threaten our safety; the Atlantic 
must always keep us safer from German invasion than England is, or 
France. So when, before long, complications occurred, we were so slow 
to distinguish between English disregard of our neutral commer- 
cial rights and German disregard of our neutral right to life that 
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nobody could feel quite sure which side we might take, if worst came 
to worst. 

Such doubts were not allayed by some of our public utterances, 
on which it were now untimely to dwell. Whoever doubted was little 
reassured, either, by the implicit appeal throughout a national elec- 
tion to retain an administration which had kept us out of the war, or 
by our persistent neglect to prepare for what everybody can now see 
— as the far-sighted warned us from the first — to be an inevitable 
and irrepressible conflict. Yet by this time we can all see as well 
that to have joined in the conflict before we could do so with all our 
hearts would have been premature. We can all gladly remember how 
throughout those hesitant years our country displayed its generous 
idealism not only in boundless ministration to the stricken but in 
unceasing individual devotion of service, and of life itself, to the Al- 
lied cause. Even the most doubtful of us may well pause to wonder 
whether our long official inaction was not intended only as a needful 
biding of the time when nobody could doubt longer. All of us can 
now be sure that at last, slowly but resistlessly, our country has 
awakened to such a sense of our national union and its national duty 
as never quickened us before. 

Compared with our long-prepared enemies, and with our friends 
already put to the test, we are still little diseiplined. To go no fur- 
ther, however, two facts about us are already certain: Nothing could 
exceed the grave ardor of our young countrymen who flock by hun- 
dreds of thousands to the colors, and submit without a murmur to 
the hardships of conscription; and nothing could excel the eager 
willingness with which our citizens, far and wide, not only permit war 
legislation to dislocate the whole habit of their daily lives, but de- 
prive themselves of their own plenty, that others may be fed. These 
two facts alone — and there are many like them — demonstrate the 
law-abiding vigor of our people. Even by themselves, they justify 
our unbroken tradition of self-government. 

How terribly this tradition is now threatened — and with it the 
ideals which it has cherished — we have at last come to know. The 
Germans have not only tried to strangle freedom everywhere. There 
were never before such brutal violations of the beneficent order of 
peace as they have perpetrated wherever their arms have been re- 
sisted. There was never injustice more crying than they have wrought 
wherever their will has been opposed. There was never disdain more 
cynical than theirs of any law except their own unrestricted power. 
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And among the ideals rooted in our national heart none are dearer 
than the ideals of peace, of justice and of law. 

The terms hardly need definition. We should all agree that our 
ideal of peace is approached when, despite accidents and misunder- 
standings, men may pursue the course of their daily lives with no 
more molestation than is required to preserve public order. We 
should all agree that our ideal of justice is approached by any society 
where men, on the whole, get their deserts — rewards, material or 
moral or oftener both, for social services and penalties for social 
offenses. And we should all find pregnant with meaning one familiar 
definition of that impartial protector of peace and of justice, law. 
Law has been called a command with a sanction. Nature, for ex- 
ample, implicitly commands that to preserve life men must keep their 
vital organs in order and must be copiously supplied with air; and 
she sanctions her command by depriving of life those whose bodies 
are smashed by aerial bombs or sucked under the sea by the sinking 
of torpedoed merchantmen. So, mimicking nature, men first sanc- 
tion the customs of society by fixing penalties for their violation; and 
finally grow so bold as to modify custom by variously arbitrary de- 
crees or statutes, sanctioned by all the force which sovereigns or 
legislators can bring to bear. Decrees and statutes, however, cannot 
stray too far from the natural social law of custom; when they 
become oppressive, they evoke the deathless spirit of freedom. 

Confident in these ideals, we have at last taken up arms to sup- 
port those who have been defending them. When we confront our 
enemies with them we may accordingly meet with a rude surprise. 
Instead of contradicting us, German assertions sound bafflingly like 
our own. They duly recognize the ideals of peace, of justice and of law; 
they find little fault with our attempt to define the terms; and they 
declare that these are the very ends for which Germany herself has 
gone to war. Things begin to look almost harmonious, until we come 
to the question of how, this side eternity, the commands of law may 
validly be sanctioned. Then at last we discover the true point of 
difference. The Germans are adamantine in asserting that only valid 
sanction of law is imperial German authority. Dispute this, and you 
will be dazed not only by confusion of tongues but by the deeper 
incoherencies of a spiritual Babel. 

Amid the murk of this, there looms portentous that aspect of the 
Germans which now makes them, we believe, uncompromising ene- 
mies of righteousness. Their genius for spiritual inadvertence has 
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lately given it visible form. Among the traditions reverenced by all 
the religions of modern Europe — Jewish, Catholic and Protestant 
alike — are the Ten Commandments. The Second of these has long 
seemed obsolete: ‘Thou shalt not make to thyself any graven image, 
nor the likeness of anything that is in heaven above, or in the earth 
beneath, or in the water under the earth. Thou shalt not bow down 
to them, nor worship them” — and so on, with unusual precision of 
s «tion. The words remind one of Assyrian bulls or of the hawk- 
headed monsters of Egypt, — heathen superstitions so long out- 
grown that you might as well warn men in the trenches against the 
wooden horse of Troy. Strangely enough, however, there is a story 
about the Germans, variously confirmed by unlovely photographs, 
which makes that archaic commandment thrill with life. When the 
war had revealed its ghastliness, — when they had taught their chil- 
dren to chant hymns of hate and to rejoice in the miseries inflicted 
by their soldiery, when they had massacred the company of the 
Lusitania, when they had defiled honored tombs and had violated 
women in desecrated sunlight, when they had deported the workmen 
of Belgium and had crucified captive soldiers where comrades might 
find the relics of their ribald blasphemy, — they were moved to make 
monumental record of their deeds. So, unless the tale and the photo- 
graphs are nightmares, they set up, somewhere near Berlin, a colos- 
sal wooden image of Hindenburg, to which they numerously resorted 
with sacrificial nails, and there in company with their horrible young 
delivered themselves over to the hideous rites of their lewd and 
ungainly worship. 

Their adoration, of course, is not literal. They know as well as 
we that their clumsy idol, bristled with the nailheads of the pious, 
is not really a superhuman champion, to be goaded on by their pricks. 
In his colossal detachment, however, he symbolizes for them the iso- 
lated ideal for which they are ready to offer up themselves and all 
they have — the ideal of their omnipotent fatherland. Here their 
vision stops. Forgetting the ends of peace, of justice and of law 
for which they pretend — perhaps honestly — to be in arms, they 
perceive, for the while, nothing beyond the means by which they 
once supposed that these ends might swiftly be attained. So any- 
thing which may promote these means they logically conclude to be 
righteous. Thus, as their deeds have shown enough and to spare, 
they have fallen into the abominable errors of those who worship 
graven images; for images are none the less graven when graven 
only in minds and hearts. 
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Our task, then, grows clear; it is to help overthrow the idols of our 
enemies, now masking the living ideals towards which even those 
idolaters agree that all men should aspire. Through four years this 
burden has been borne for us by others. Some have sunk under the 
weight: Belgium for the while seems hardly more than a memory; so 
does Serbia; and Russia seems dead, the lifeless bulk of her honey- 
combed with festering treasons. Even the strongest have staggered 
under what they have had to suffer. None alone could have survived 
the blows rained upon it — not even France, for all the splendors of 
the spirit glowing throughout her ten centuries of national history; 
not even England, the stalwart mother of the language, the liberties 
and the law without which we of America could never have come to 
our own; less still Italy, despite her hard-won national union, longed 
for through the ages by those who cherished in their hearts the an- 
tique tradition of Rome. Before we had fully rubbed our eyes awake 
to our plain duty, all our friends together were sore beset; the weaker 
were broken, and even the stoutest were bent. Had we stood with 
them from the first, the story might have been different. Arising so 
late, we should be foolish to pretend that we have not slept perilously 
long. Much that we might have shared we may now be compelled to 
do almost alone. For now we are in honor bound not only to succor 
all but if so need be to replace any whose bodily strength may chance 
to fail. 

It is only their bodily strength, we gladly believe, which can prove 
unequal to that of our enemies. Nothing can ever quell the soul of the 
Allies. In our own spirit, too, there is little amiss. It is even braver, 
one sometimes dares think, than that which animated us when our 
civil war began. For then, at least hereabouts, three months’ volun- 
teers tramped jauntily off to what they fancied might be a short har- 
vest; and now our men are going, not only with the buoyancy of 
youth but with full knowledge of what they must endure, to face in- 
definitely the greatest perils in all history, — that freedom may not 
perish, nor peace, nor justice, nor righteous law. And we who stay 
behind are eager, as never before, to do all we can for the cause 
which is the cause of all. The years which began with 1861 we now 
know to have been heroic; yet, in time to come, the years which began 
with 1917 may perhaps appear more heroic still. The purpose which 
animates them, even though it could hardly be a nobler, is probably ¢ 
larger. Then, on whichever side, Americans fought one another for 
what they believed to be their own liberties. Now, secure in our 
national union, we are unanimously at war to make the world safe. 
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That phrase implies, and universally, the noble ideals over which 
we have lingered — freedom and peace, justice and law. When it 
was uttered by the man whom the chance of suffrage has made our 
temporary sovereign representative, it stirred us all. Had he stopped 
there, everybody would have been content. The two words which 
he chose to add somewhat obscure the purity of his great generaliza- 
tion. They have met with such applause, nevertheless, not only at 
home but abroad, that nobody can find them quite mistaken. Rather, 
we must believe, our Chief Magistrate truly expressed the sentiment 
of almost all the Allies when he declared that we were rising up to 
make the world safe for democracy. 

For others than ourselves we cannot surely speak. Among ourselves, 
however, there can be little question that within living memory a 
considerable change has occurred in the popular view of our govern- 
ment. We used to think of our United States as a republic — a com- 
monwealth, where every citizen high or low had equal rights so long 
as he consented to be governed not by men but by laws. Now we are 
more apt to think of them as a democracy; to forget that our history 
has hitherto been a constant adaptation of ancestral custom to new, 
vastly extensive and intricately complicated conditions; to suppose 
that popular legislation can at pleasure defy all custom whatever; 
and even to accept the changeable whims of popular legislation as 
absolutely binding. We have not lost our saving grace of common- 
sense; but, at least for the while, we veil it before the face of what 
happens to impress us as logic. The ultimate basis of our national 
sovereignty is the popular vote; an overwhelming majority of any 
popular vote must always be cast by the common people, — who, in 
this country, generally remain excellently sound of heart. From these 
premises we frequently conclude that your every-day citizen should 
be regarded as if he were personally and irresponsibly sovereign. So, 
to put the case most mildly, even the best among us often take prank- 
ish delight in social paradox. Though we still keep Washington 
among our national heroes, we like to forget that he was a man of 
quality; on the whole, we rather prefer Lincoln, not for his humanity, 
or his magnanimity, or his charity, or his heroic devotion to the ideal 
of our republican union, but because he never quite outgrew originally 
uncouth manners. 

The state of mind which ensues was fantastically revealed, not 
many years ago, when a justly celebrated American thinker cited in 
argument, as of equal authority, a passage from Scripture and some 
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florid commonplace of middle Western oratory. Except in point of 
dignity, they happened to harmonize; and the matter of dignity 
seemed so negligible to the eminent man who had just then put them 
side by side that he grew resentful when a friend called him divinely 
shameless. Yet that off-hand comment was serious. We can hardly 
disregard standards and assert unqualified equalities without making 
believe that we ourselves are divinities. No less complacent assump- 
tion was implied in a popular geography said to have been studied 
within living memory at country schools; it described and colored 
the continent of Africa, about 1860, as savage; that of Asia as bar- 
barous, or at best half-civilized; those of Europe and mostly of Amer- 
ica as civilized; and the United States — colored pale yellow — as 
enlightened. You could scarcely have made much sharper distine- 
tion between earth and heaven — which would have been all right 
if the United States had happened to be inhabited by Gods. 

Though, as yet, few of our citizens would openly claim this dig- 
nity, a good many would wax warm if you should venture to dis- 
pute the commonplace ‘Vox populi, vox Dei,’’ — the voice of the 
people is the voice of God. The confusion of identity thus im-~* 
plied has led to various other confusions. Not long ago, for ex- 
ample, a New England worthy who attended a religious conven- 
tion somewhere to the westward was amused there by two protests 
against conventional turns of Christian language hitherto held blame- 
less. One objected to the use of the word beseech in prayer, on the 
ground that whoever beseeches puts himself in a position of humiliat- 
ing subordination. The other urged that readers of Scripture should 
henceforth omit or modify all references to the Kingdom of Heaven, 
for — plain as day —the word Kingdom is undemocratic. When 
this anecdote began to spread, it excited unexpected comment. Cer- 
tain staunch Americans who heard it were by no means disposed to 
smile. Instead, they proceeded solicitously to explain that subordi- 
nation is essentially ignoble; and that one of our most precious 
constitutional rights is the guarantee that in this enlightened coun- 
try there shall be none but republican — which they incidentally 
called democratic — forms of government. 

If their mood may be taken as characteristic of our present enthu- 
siasm for democracy, the virtue of this national watchword may 
perhaps come to seem less final than we have supposed. The very 
insistency of its popular appeal, indeed, may be an unperceived evi- 
dence of how nearly we ourselves are losing sight of the ends we seek 
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in our admiration of the means.through which we happen to be seek- 
ing them. We have already discerned the ideal of an omnipotent and 
irresponsible fatherland, graven in the minds of the Germans and 
become a chief premise of their inhuman logic, to be an unrecognized 
graven image, fraught with all the mischiefs of idolatry. We might 
be hard pressed, if called on to explain why our American ideal of 
omnipotent and irresponsible democracy, is altogether different. 
Though we have not symbolized it by any wooden and benailed 
Hindenburg, though there is nothing brutal in our own bright na- 
tional emblem — the Stars and Stripes, — the centuries may bring a 
time when, if the future approves us in deeming the Germans idola- 
trous, that same future may find us, so far as we are blind devotees of 
doctrinarian democracy, to have been unwittingly idolatrous ourselves. 

At heart, the future may perhaps decide, earnest men to-day are 
everywhere at one in their desire that freedom and peace, justice and 
law shall everywhere prevail. If so, their quarrel really concerns only 
the guise of the force by which law shall be sanctioned. The Germans, 
who seem to us debased in character though tremendous in their con- 
trol of material force, hold that law can be sanctioned only by their 
own arbitrary imperial State. For the Allies, it were presumptuous 
now to speak. As for ourselves, whom we honestly believe more pure 
of heart than our enemies, though prodigally careless of material 
things, we seem at least for the while to hold that law can validly be 
sanctioned only by something like our own arbitrary popular con- 
sent, frequently registered in general elections. Each side, the future 
may declare, has come to idolize its peculiar graven image, the means 
through which it habitually seeks the ends approved by all; each 
tends logically to conclude that whatever its idol desires must be 
absolutely right. If so, a pretty grave thought must force itself upon 
us here and now. For all the conscious purity of our American pur- 
pose, there is at least a possibility that the conflict in which we are 
now engaged may finally prove to be not at heart a conflict of prin- 
ciples but rather a conflict of idolatries. 

The conflict, at any rate, has swept both sides into enormities and 
-allousnesses beyond compare. Not long ago, for example, America 
was horrified by a report that the Germans were planning to send 
here certain poisonous germs which scattered through the West might 
blast our wheat crops. Yet, unless a current anecdote is mistaken, 
the first form in which this rumor got loose here was accidentally 
reversed. At an American club, somebody had heard that our De- 
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partment of Agriculture in Washington was breeding a blight, to be 
sprinkled from aeroplanes over the wheat crops of central Europe. 
The comments to which this form of the story gave rise are said to 
have neglected the devilish aspect of the project and to have con- 
cerned mostly the question of whether, in the present state of our 
air-craft, the plan was practicable. Neither side, in fact, can help it- 
self. What one does — gas, tanks, aerial bombs on inhabited towns 
— the other must presently outdo, or yield. To stop would be to give 
up the battle, or the ghost. Self-preservation keeps us both to our 
appalling task; but we as well as they may perhaps be kept to it also 
by the soul-drunkenness of idolatrous pride. 

In that case, the idols now to be overthrown cannot all be theirs. 
Stumbling through the shadows, we ourselves may hardly hope for 
lasting light before we can humbly confess that only the things un- 
seen are eternal, that the Kingdom of God is not of this world, and 
that its resistless law condemns even the noblest pride to fall. If we 
should shatter the idolatrous pride of our enemies we might work lit- 
tle more enduring good than would come to pass if they should grind 
ours under their iron heels. If the ends we both desire are ever to be 
approached, we must all first admit the fatal folly of idolatrous pre- 
sumptuousness. The arduous path towards freedom and peace, jus- 
tice and law, must lead us all through the Valley of Humiliation. 

In that chill depth of contrition, each of us may penitently remem- 
ber forgotten wisdoms, old as Greece. Behind the transient guises of 
human polity lies the stupendous fact of eternal law — ultimately 
changeless as that which governs the moving and insensate universe. 
Nemesis you may call it, or Fate, or Nature, or the Will of God. When 
this law incarnates itself in political forms, — themselves mortal, like 
the flesh and the planets, — it can never stay quite constant or im- 
mutable. The old order must ceaselessly change, yielding place to 
new. Broadly speaking, the conduct of human affairs must take one 
of three forms — each sometimes beneficent. Government must be 
either monarchical — concentrated in a single ruler, — or aristocratic 
— concentrated in a ruling class, — or popular — diffused among 
the people. So long as any of these forms works for the welfare of 
society, it is healthy. When any of them plans only, or chiefly, for 
its own good, it is ailing, and soon falls inte deadly sickness. And 
the malady fatal to each form was long ago named by Aristotle, 
‘maestro di color chi sanno,” — master of them that know. The dis- 
ease which kills monarchy he named tyranny; that which kills aris- 
tocracy he named oligarchy; and that which kills popular govern- 
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ment, by diverting its energies from public welfare to vulgar gratifi- 
cation, he named democracy. Nowadays, happily for us, this name of 
our American idol has acquired a wider and a nobler meaning. His 
pristine use of it may none the less remind us of the dangers which 
beset popular government as treacherously as they beset aristocracy 
or monarchy. No human institutions may ever rightly claim omni- 
potence; all wholesome kinds of government must recognize the para- 
mount and inexorable dominance of law. The duty of government, in 
whatever form, is not to invent laws and to impose them; it is to seek 
and if so may be to find, what law is, and must forever be. 

Until our conflicting idolatries, forgetting the clashes of their logic, 
can thus perceive their errors, there is little chance that idols will so 
much as begin to crumble; for until then, whatever the fluctuating 
fortunes of arms, no cult will ever quite admit the right of another 
even to existence. Then, however, each and all may gradually and 
wonderingly come to understand how their common and ideally no- 
ble end of justice can be approached only by those who will renounce 
all pretence to absolute authority, and will humbly seek inevitable 
law, consoling themselves under its bondage by unfettered freedom 
of the spirit. Nothing less than that unseen freedom of the spirit can 
surely lead us towards the spiritual communion needful if we are ever 
to approach with mutual confidence our final end of peace. 

To-day, this seems far away. What we most need now is practical 
counsel. No one can yet give it surely. Only two things are certain. 
The first is that we must never shrink from the day’s work, as God 
gives us to see it. The second is more subtle, but more enduring; we 
must keep our spirits loyal to righteousness. And here, by strange 
chance, we may perhaps find guidance in words once set down with 
no full sense of their meaning. Years ago, a countryman of ours made 
some lines for merely dramatic purpose; now they suddenly glow ir- 
radiate. For, whatever their merit, they set forth the mood in which 
you and J, never neglecting our instant duty, may most hopefully 
seek inviolable law, ultimately sovereign everywhere —in saecula 
saeculorum, world without end: 

“Divine Protector of Eternal Right, 
Have mercy on their souls whose lives this hour 
Of combat shall unbody. Deign to keep 
Us pure of heart throughout our trials to come, 
So, whatsoever means the mystery 
Of Thine eternal might shall take to uncoil 
The perils that environ us, not one 


Among us shal! breathe any lesser prayer 
Than that we learned of Thee: ‘Thy will be done’!” 


YIM 
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REDEMPTION.' 
By STUART PRATT SHERMAN, p 04. 
1 


Tuis is the hour; and this the memoried place; 
And punctual June 

Her annual pageant brings with mocking face — 
Too soon, too soon: 


2 
What pregnant word or festive tune 
Can charm the ear that still at Wisdom’s feast 
Hearkens from wide-flung windows toward the 
East? 
What old familiar strain 
Can clear the eyes that glisten 
With visionary pain? 
Call home the hearts that listen 
For shouting in Lorraine? ; 


3 
Through all the heavy years 
Since Belgium to the levelled spears 
Opposed her outraged breast, 
Stale grows the zest 
Of quiet Wisdom’s quest; 
Sad Learning half forgets to tend her fires; 
For we are all but shadows and desires, 
Expectancies and fears. 


+ 
Like puppets that through solemn motions go, 
We bow to civic merit as of yore; 
But well we know 
The mistress of our lore, 
Burdened with martial care and martial woe, 
Harvard herself, scarce heeds us any more. 


5 
In academic gown 
She moves about the town, 
Queen of our holiday; 
Or sits with folded hands and seems to hear 
Our compliment and customary cheer: 
1 Read before Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, June 17, 1918. 
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But still her thought will stray, 

Her eyes through mist look down, 

Or travel far away, 

Oblivious of our plaudits and her fame, 
Mourning for that high-hearted knight 
Who, wounded, turned with courage bright 
And bore again to mortal fight 

Her own thrice-honored name. 


6 
And we — 
To our high window looking o’er the sea 
We cannot choose but turn, 
While in the heavens burn 
And crash our wild Icarian chivalry, 
Though chorus to a daily tragedy, 
Chorus that nothing shocks, 
No horror can appal, 
, We wait like Trojan women on the wall 
To hear the fall 
Of young Astyanax upon the rocks. 


7 
Why do I say we wait? 
The Great Republic plays her part, 
Goes proudly forth to make, not meet, her fate. 
Why do I say we wait? 
The passion play of nations holds the stage; 
We are the chorus; and with choric rage 
Utter the words of a distracted age, 
The whirling words of a distracted heart. 


8 
I hear the Mighty Mother crying 
In anguish and in pride 
To the dear sons, the brave ones, 
That muster at her side 
While her battleflag is flying 
And her soul is tried. 


9 
“O minds unschooled in murderous arts, 
Whom I send forth to slay, 
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O gentle hands, O kindly hearts, 
Forgive the reluctant lips that lay 
This task on you to-day. 


“Not in the highway of my dream 
Your squadrons march, your sabres gleam, 
Your wrathful cannon join the fray. 


“Nay, from the depths of my desire 
For peaceful ways and civil, 
I strove with man and devil 
To quench the old world’s widening fire. 
I prayed the powers of evil 
To pass my children by, 
And leave the dusty war-flags furled 
Through all the hopeful western world. 


“The devil laughed; for he and I 
Looked on the earth with various eye. 


“Tn bitter sooth I saw, 
While the old monster kept his lair, 
Followed the jungle’s law, 
Sallied through earth and sea and air 
With dragon’s tooth and claw, 
Vain was our hope and vain our prayer 
For aught on earth of good or fair. 


“The devil’s peace I could not keep, 
Nor ’neath the sword of Zabern sleep. 
With frustrate faith, with hope adjourned, 
From all the works we love I turned 
To hear a voice imperious say: 

‘There is no other way 
But the old blood price to pay.’ 


““Not mine, dear sons, not mine the will 
I summon your manhood to fulfil. 
A God in wrath marks out in red 
The path that his lieutenants tread. 


“Across the ambushed deep, 
Beneath infested skies, 
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Where wasted cities weep, 

His dreadful pathway lies. 

Where fires infernal sweep, 

And bleeding Nature’s cries 

Are buried under 

The cannon’s thunder, 

His eager banner flies, 

His rousing bugles blow, 

His captains call, and row on row 
His cohorts leap to smite the foe — 
The bull-mouthed giant, 

The brazen clan, 

The brood defiant 

Of God and man, 

That work the world unmeasured woe. 


“Your valiant hearts I know, I know. 
In your brave eyes the will of God shines bright. 
O you, my sons, God keep you in his sight: 
His urgent bugles blow! 
Go, redeemers, go, 
And give to him your dedicated might. 
O you, my swords, God use you in his fight! 


“Yet I, who love you so — 
To me it seems I send you forth to die 
Like that devoted band which year by year 
Sad Athens brought in sable ships to Crete — 
In your bright youth unutterably dear. 
Still in your sunlight and your springtime sweet, 
Joy’s cup I bid you put untasted by 
To rush with shuddering breath 
Into the flaming winds and iron sleet 
And the great darkness of death.” 


10 


I hear the sons replying, 
Valiant-hearted, dauntless-eyed, 
They that came from far and wide 
To their Mother in her pride, 
When her mighty soul was tried, 
And her battle-flag was flying: 
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11 
** All that we have and are, 
Gladly we give to thee, 
All that we brought from far. 
All that we hope to he. 


“Gifts that thou gavest, sweet, 
We had and held in trust; 
We lay them at thy feet, 

O merciful and just, 


“Knowing, when we depart, 
All that we vainly willed, 
Safe in thy guardian heart 


Shall be at last fulfilled. 


“The feud of right with might 
Thy sons are sworn to wage — 
They for a day and night, 

But thou from age to age. 


“Through clouds and darkness marching 
With thy tall men of old, 
God’s bow the storm o’erarching, 
Seeking the age of gold, 


**Thou camest, dear crusader, 
On iron times and men, 
The rampant dragon-raider, 
The flame, the poisoned fen. 


“Wounded, rebuffed, undaunted 
In fields of fiery pain, 
Still by the vision haunted, 
Fighting the great campaign, 


“Thou liftest yet, O Mother, 
Thy deep prophetic eyes, 
Out of the smoke and smother, 
To fairer lands and skies. 
“** Here,’ saith thy ebenezer, 
‘Our God burnt up the scroll, 
Here set the sun of Cesar, 
The serfdom of the soul.’ 
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“Thou makest, mighty dreamer, 
All peoples dream thy dream, 
Hail thee for their redeemer, 
And toward thy banner stream. 


“With thee shall son and lover 
From conflict find release; 
Strangely in war discover 
That in thy will is peace. 


“A step in thy tradition, 
A sword-thrust in thy strife, 
A day upon thy mission 
Is worth the rest of life. 


“Death shall thy dear ones meet 
With unregretful eyes; 
Thy love and faith make sweet 
Our utmost sacrifice. 


“Nearer the goal they sought for, 
In thy great purpose blest, 
Wrapt in the flag they fought for 
Thy sons shall be at rest.” 


12 
To those who have given all ; 
What guerdon shall be given? 
What praise to them shall fall 
Who unto death have striven? 


The praise of men who bear 
Forward the flags fraternal; 
The cross of war to wear 
Into the peace eternal. 


To dust their dust shall turn, 
But freed from mortal pallor, 
In living hearts shall burn 
Their uncorrupted valor. 


From them to us shall leap 
Faith that shall falter never, 
A vow to swear and keep 
Forever and forever: 
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The Commonwealth of Man 

That through the bloodstained portal 
Our eyes in shadow scan, 

Shall shine in light immortal. 


And they, the pioneers 

That blazed for God a highway, 
Yet fell in blood and tears 

In some abandoned by-way — 


The wide world’s grateful breath 
On days of prayer and fasting 
Shall change their glory of death 
To glory everlasting. 


13 
Under the pall and peril of eclipse 
We stagger midway through a crimson flood: 
And prayers, not pans now, become the lips 
That take for sacrament their brothers’ Hlood. 


O fain, how fain, each private heart to crave 
Respite from grief, swift ending unto pain, 

A sudden hand put forth with power to save, 
Some heavenly way our Eden to regain. 


But pray no more for peace, O pray no more! 
Let pallid hope and weak petition cease, 

While breaks the Huns’ inundatory roar 
Against the throne and dwelling-place of peace. 


What answer shall He render, He who strove 

With gods, and now in anguish like despair 

Marks how the new-throned dynasty of Jove 

Hurls the Lord Christ from heaven? — Peace to 
prayer! 


What peace has He who hears our wild alarms? 
Remembering that Good Will on the cross, 
Shall He not call the heroic dead to arms 

To guard a world redeemed, from endless loss? 


bo 
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Lead on! O striving war-scarred God, lead on! 
Till frantic monarchs who, with self-applause, 
Bedimmed the fairest hope that ever shone, 
Fall on the biting edge of broken laws. 


Lead on! Lead on! Ours be a soldier’s prayer, 
For gifts befitting times and seasons rude: 

Such hearts as through the weariest war will wear, 
Such changeless faith, such moveless fortitude! 


14 
O watchers for the dawn, 
Let us go down to the sea and wait 
Till the dreary night is gone. 


How long? How long? 


Till soon or late 
The House of Hate 
Is shattered, 
¢ Her Kings uncrowned, unflattered, 
Like weeds in winter scattered 
Or words of wanton song? 


O watchmen of the night, 

Let us go down to the sea, and wait 
With one accord 

For the first slow fingers of the light, 
Silent as men expecting great reward, 
The end of ancient wrong, 

A risen Lord. 


How long? How long? 


Till soon or late, 

She whom we watched for all the night 
Out of the gray dawn slips, 

Runs down the rejoicing sea, 

With olives crowned, in garments white, 
Wind-blown and beautiful and bright — 
The wingéd Victory! 

Speeding before the ships, 

Her trumpet at her lips 

To hail a world set free! 
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AUGUSTUS PEABODY GARDNER, 1865-1918. 
By ROBERT GRANT, 773. 
\ FAJOR AUGUSTUS PEABODY GARDNER, of Massachu- 


AVE setts, died of pneumonia at Camp Wheeler, Georgia, on Janu- 
ary 14, 1918, in the fifty-third year of his age. The previous May 
he had resigned from Congress, where he had represented the Essex 
District for sixteen years, in order to enter the United States Army 
as Colonel and Assistant Adjutant General, U.S.R.; but in December 
at his own request he was “‘demoted” from Colonel to Major, so as to 
serve in the line with troops rather than on the Staff. His prompt 
retirement from civil office, at the moment when his foresight and 
vigor had given him fresh prominence at Washington, because he 
could not endure to play any but a military part in the hostilities 
which he had abetted, and his subsequent preference for closer contact 
with the rank and file, were finely illustrative of his distinguishing 
qualities — strength and honesty of conviction, courageous hatred of 
sham, and a sturdy liking for the rough and’ tumble of life, despite an 
aristocratic heritage. 

A scion of sagacious ancestry influential in the financial affairs of 
New England, Gardner possessed ample means from the start and 
was free to follow his bent. Endowed with a powerful physique and 
fondness for open-air life, he found his first opportunity for patriotic 
service in our war against Spain, ranking as Captain of Infantry and 
presently Assistant Adjutant General. He took part in the Porto Rico 
campaign, and on his return was chosen in 1899 a State Senator from 
Essex County, the community where he had settled as a gentleman 
farmer following his marriage in 1892 to the only daughter of the Hon. 
Henry Cabot Lodge. While in this alliance he obtained fresh sanction 
for the public career on which his heart was set, it can be said that he 
never hesitated to express his own individuality, although always a 
stanch admirer of his eminent father-in-law. 

After two years of service as State Senator, he was sent by the 
larger constituency of his Congressional District to represent it in 
Congress. Deeply sensible of the distinction, Augustus Gardner be- 
came the representative of this farming yeomanry in a true sense. 
That it remained for sixteen years his personal bailiwick, which no 
one could successfully contest, was due to his tireless and absolutely 
sincere devotion to the interests of those who elected him. He was 
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not merely their spokesman, but their personal friend; yet he man- 
aged to retain his sturdy independence and to guide while seeming to 
voice their opinions. 

It appeared at the outset as if Gardner’s aptitude for political life 
lay in a dogged earnestness, genial but bluff, the index of persistency 
rather than acumen. Undoubtedly he owed much to persistency; and 
‘asual listeners in private life were led by the deliberation of his 
speech to infer that his mind worked slowly. Those who knew him 
better soon discovered that there was camouflage in this and that he 
was addicted to using conversation as a method of arguing out ques- 
tions with himself from the angle of the other fellow. Certainly as 
time went on he revealed alert and lucid political perceptions, so that 
in the end he became a forceful, picturesque debater, especially when 
championing an unwelcome truth that he felt should be pressed home. 
Capable of deep enthusiasms, he was invariably fearless in support of 
his convictions; and though they would go off at a tangent now and 
then, the whole-souled honesty of his purpose was never open to doubt. 

In an estimate of any public man the best evidence of growth is 
an increasing power of accomplishment and suggestion. One can say 
of Congressman Gardner that his influence was never so great as at 
the moment when he left Washington. If this be laid to dawning 
recognition that the assertions which seemed to fall on deaf ears had 
shown him to be seer as well as patriot, the answer is that the fear- 
less conviction which bade him speak and labor indefatigably in be- 
half of what he had conceived to be vital was but the flowering of his 
character. He was the protagonist of national preparation for war. 
To him belongs the credit of being the first to call attention in tren- 
chant terms to our defenselessness and to dwell upon it unceasingly. 
Whatever the considerations that kept others hostile or indifferent 
to his activities in 1914, none can dispute that had his warnings been 
heeded our military power in France to-day would be overwhelming 
instead of contributory. We shall not be too late, but we well might 
have been. The part he played, already recognized, will not be for- 
gotten. When the smoke of the world contest clears away, his pub- 
lic service will wear the laurel, meed of vindicated foresight. 

, For the moment all fame is eclipsed by that of the heroic dead, and 
among them he is surely to be numbered no less than if he had fallen 
in the battle line where he would have loved to stand. The instinct 
winged with ardor that bade him instantly enlist in spite of golden 
opportunities for civil usefulness, seemed unanswerable from the 
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point of view of his nice honor. He served his country well in time of 
peace, and when the bugle sounded he answered “‘aye”’ and gave his 
life: so will his tablet read in the vast cathedral of the Republic. And 
in the chapel of fair Harvard’s memories, the atmosphere of which is 
peculiarly sacred to those who glimpsing truth speak out for her, his 
name is inscribed forever upon its roll of gallant gentlemen. 


JOHN AMES MITCHELL, 1845-1918. 
By E. S. MARTIN, ’77. 


4\ VERY one who remembers John Mitchell remembers him as a 

4 pleasant man. Men who were students with him of art or archi- 
tecture in Boston, or in the Beaux Arts or Julian’s atelier in Paris, or 
schoolmates at Exeter, or contemporaries in the Scientific School of 
Harvard, or who knew him as the editor of Life, all report the same 
impression of a bright spirit, taking a cheerful view of human affairs, 
and finding satisfaction and amusement in living. 

He seemed to take life easily. He had, first and last, quite as 
many causes of anxiety as most people, but his capacity for anxiety 
seemed limited. Perhaps that means that he was a game man, and so 
he was. But with his fortitude there went a pleasant, pagan cheer- 
fulness. He liked the great business of living; liked to do it skilfully 
and handsomely, and to gather up the lawful satisfactions out of it 
as he went along. And that he did the better because he was a very 
civilized man, temperate, courteous, considerate, friendly; trained 
in taste and a liker of people, and never quite out of hearing of the 
pipes of the great god Pan. 

That he should have founded a more or less humorous picture-paper 
and carried it along successfully as its controlling owner and master for 
thirty-five years, is a thing that would be incredible if it were not for 
those seventy bound volumes of Life that stand on the shelves. For 
he was not very much of a financier, not schooled in business, nor of 
any experience, when he began, in the making of periodicals. In 
January, 1883, when he started Life he was 38 years old, had been to 
school at Exeter, had studied in the Lawrence Scientific School then 
in its beginnings at Harvard, had studied architecture, 1867-70, in 
Boston and in the Beaux Arts in Paris, had practiced as an architect 
in Boston for six years, and then for four more years had studied 
painting and drawing in Paris. Besides that, he had inclinations as 
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a writer, and had published and doubtless illustrated a work called 
The Summer School of Philosophy at Mt. Desert. To be sure when 
he was an architect he was an architect of promise. One hears that 
he was beaten by H. H. Richardson in competition for a church in 
Springfield, but the story (not to be taken too seriously) has come 
down that Mitchell made the best plans but that Richardson’s gift 
of oral exposition prevailed with the committee. And as a painter 
he got his picture on the line in the Paris salon, and he drew charming 
pictures, especially of fat cherubs. He had not failed in architec- 
ture nor in painting. A few of his paintings exist and they are of 
a quality to make one wish there were more. But the result of his 
experiments with art and light literature was the development of -a 
disposition towards something that would combine them both. 

When he started Life in a studio at 1155 Broadway he had ten 
thousand dollars to invest in that adventure. Six months later he 
provided one thousand dollars more, and that is all the actual money 
that was ever put into it. By the time that was used up Life’s profits 
had begun to exceed its expenses. It seemed a miracle that it should 
have survived and prospered but it was a miracle that Mitchell 
wrought. And it was not quite so much a miracle as it seemed. For 
though he did not own a printing-press, and had no experience in 
the publishing business, and not much money available for experi- 
ment, when it came to making a picture paper of entertainment he 
had the talent, the training and the disposition for the enterprise, 
and was rarely qualified for one end of the job and that the most 
important one. 

For the vital concern of a picture paper is pictures, and pictures, to 
Mitchell, were not subsidiary things to be picked up because he 
wanted to make a paper that would have them in it, but were the 
chief concern of life. He could probably have made any kind of an 
illustrated paper, and much later when Harper’s Weekly was in the 
market before its final burking, he was tempted to buy that. But the 
work in addition to Life was more than he dared to undertake. He 
understood about pictures, could make them himself, and knew when 
they were good and what ailed them when they were not so good 
as they should be, and how they could be improved. When he started 
Life there was no considerable market for such drawings as he wanted, 
and they were not made. He had to develop that industry and did 
develop it. As soon as he established a market the merchants of 
drawings began to come to it, and he helped a great many of them 
to perfect themselves in their trade. 
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He was by no means completely educated. But no one ever is. 
He was cultivated, his taste was trained, and whether it dealt with 
art, letters or deportment, it was good taste. But imperfect know- 
ledge of facts, or unwillingness or inability to weigh them, often led 
him to queer conclusions which he stuck to with the utmost tenacity. 
About medicine, for example, he was not only a heretic, but a fighting 
opponent of pretty much the whole scheme of modern medicine. 
Not only he hated and fought vivisection, against which there is 
plenty to be said, but all the use of serums was abhorrent to him. He 
would deny that vaccination had abated smallpox, and say that sani- 
tation had done it. If he could, he would have forbidden inoculation 
for typhoid. 

Modern medicine is not perfect and assaults on it are not without 
a value. When bleeding was the accepted practice, Moliére was scan- 
dalous when he ridiculed it. It is quite conceivable that modern 
medical practice will give way as knowledge advances to some- 
thing better, but while it lasts it is held to be almost treasonable to 
doubt it, and whoever attacks it has need of courage. 

Mitchell had the courage. He always had the courage to attack 
anything he thought was wrong, and whether or not it grieved the 
readers of Life or advertisers in it never gave him much concern. He 
believed it was good business as well as good fun to make an inde- 
pendent paper, and he knew that no paper that was afraid of its 
public ever could be independent, so he said what he thought was 
right, and if some one thought it was wrong, he tried to give him 
room in Life to say so. His opinions were liable to be wrong some- 
times, but his spirit was admirable, and spirit counts for far more 
than opinions. 

He was incurably a child, and troops of children have swarmed 
through the paper that he made. The benevolences that interested 
him most were Life’s fresh air farm, and its fund for the French war 
orphans. He loved dogs and horses and objected intensely to abuse 
of them, and dog lovers liked his paper; he was something of a crank 
and cranks liked it; he was an eternal lover and unfailing in atten- 
tion to persons in that condition; he was bold, obstinate and _ polite, 
and ignorant about a goed many things, and the folks who liked bold- 
ness and manners and the partly ignorant found pleasure in him. 
When it comes to subscribers and support, one needs the foolish too, 
and Mitchell could get them without the slightest sacrifice of principle. 

Being easily tired by reading he became an excellent judge of what 
is tiresome and tried to keep it out of Life. 
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He had very little vanity, and regarded advertisement as something 
profitable to sell. For himself he never seemed to care for it, and never 
used his paper to make himself known. His ambition expressed it- 
self in Life. His personality ran all through it, but his name was never 
printed big in his paper until after his death. 

His avocation for thirty-five years was writing fiction; fanciful and 
graceful stories, that reflected his mind and showed the same art 
that was in his drawings. Some of his stories were very successful, 
some of them were highly imaginative, some reflected his strong 
feeling for the under-dog in the battle for existence. There was none 
of them but found readers and appreciation. 

Mitchell came of Pilgrim stock from the Plymouth region of 
Massachusetts. On his mother’s side he belonged to the Ameses, a 
breed with much more than average capacity to see the main chance, 
though by no means limited to that vision. From that derivation 
may have come his shrewdness, his capacity to hold on and his 
mastership, as well as prudence in expenditure and ability to save 
money. He was not the kind of man that important people sent for. 
If necessary they came to him. His independence did not come as the 
fruit of success. It was born in him: an attribute of manhood. 

His six years in Paris had made him a lover of France, and when 
the Germans crossed the Belgian border he blazed out instantly with 
a fire that never slackened while he lived. He was for instant par- 
ticipation in the war, and practiced diligently to further everything 
that favored it. When the administration leaned towards war he was 
its supporter; when it seemed to him to lean away from it, he got 
after it with a stick. His discretion as to where the stick should be 
applied was not always good; but there again his spirit was admir- 
able and his intuitive position sound. When month had followed 
month after the Lusitania was sunk, he lost patience and was bitter 
in pictorial remonstance, but when we finally did get in he was a 
happy man. 

He was delightful to work for, appreciative, considerate, dis- 
cerning, unwilling to force his own views of things on other people. 
And so Life always had contrary opinions in it, and never bothered 
much about consistency. 

Mitchell never grew old in spirit. His physical strength abated 
somewhat, but to the end he had a young heart, his mind retained 
its interest in the things that had always called to it, and his ears 
still caught the strains of the pipes of Pan. 
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EDMUND WETMORE, 1838-1918. 
By LAWRENCE E. SEXTON, ’84. 


4. DMUND WETMORE was born in Utica, N.Y., June 3, 1838, 

-4 the son of Edmund Arnold Wetmore and Ann (Lothrop) Wet- 
more: he died in New York City July 8, 1918, at the age of eighty years. 

During his undergraduate days he took an active part in the class 
and college life. It is recorded that he was “admonished” for “‘dress- 
ing at prayers” and for “loud singing’”* — in the latter case doubtless 
in the yard and not in chapel! On Class Day he was chairman of his 
Class Day Committee. In his junior year he delivered the “Latin 
oration” (De Napoleonis Tertii et Cesaris Triumphis) at the “ Per- 
formances for Exhibition” in the University Chapel, and in his Senior 
year, at Commencement, he delivered an oration upon “The Politi- 
cal Duties of the American Scholar.” His fondness for the classics 
lasted through life, and he read almost daily something from his 
favorite Latin or Greek authors. 

Upon leaving College he went to New York City and began the study 
of the law in the office of Mr. Charles P. Kirkland, and in October, 
1861, entered the Columbia Law School from which he was grad- 
uated in due course with the degree of LL.B. He was admitted 
to the Bar May 12, 1863. He then became a clerk in the offices 
of Spring & Russel, and on May 1, 1864, upon the retirement from 
the firm of Mr. Russel, he formed a partnership with Mr. Spring, 
under the firm name of Spring & Wetmore, with offices at 24 Pine 
Street, only a few doors from the offices which he occupied during the 
latter years of his life. This partnership lasted until the death of 
Mr. Spring in 1870, when he formed a new partnership with William 
A. Jenner, under the firm name of Wetmore & Jenner. During a 
short period Mr. Edward Gardiner Thompson was a member of this 
firm. In May, 1889, Lawrence E. Sexton, ’84, became a member 
of the firm, which continued without change until the death of Mr. 
Jenner on March 14, 1915, at which time it was the oldest law firm 
in the city of New York in which the original members were in active 
practice under their own names. Upon Mr. Jenner’s death the firm 
was reorganized under the same name, and with Mr. Wetmore as the 
senior member of the firm — the other members being Lawrence E. 
Sexton, Oscar W. Jeffery, Harry G. Kimball and Robert D. Eggleston. 

Mr. Wetmore was a man of many and wide interests; chief among 
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them was his professional work. His practice in the beginning was 
general; later and during the greater part of his professional life he 
devoted most of his professional labors (but by no means all of them) 
to litigations involving patents for inventions. He was engaged as 
counsel in very many of the most important patent litigations in 
this country during the past thirty or forty years, involving chemical, 
mechanical, electrical and other arts and sciences. The great suits over 
electric light, trolley, automobile, wireless telegraphy, photographic 
film, motion picture, flying machine and numerous other patents found 
him on one side or the other as counsel. He argued the first motion 
and obtained for the Wright brothers an injunction in the first aero- 
plane patent suit ever brought. At the time of his death he had 
perhaps made more arguments in patent causes in our Federal Courts 
than any one at the Bar. His advice and counsel were often sought 
on matters of professional interest. He was frequently called upon 
to aid in the preparation and securing of laws relating to patents, 
to our Federal courts and in the public interest. He was President 
of the Bar Association of the City of New York (of which he was 
one of the founders in 1869) in 1908-1909 — and before that, through 
his prominence in the Federal Courts, he had been President of the 
American Bar Association in 1900-1901. 

He was active too in the political life of the country. He fre- 
quently spoke, during campaigns, at political gatherings and meetings. 
He was often urged to accept important political appointments or to 
become a candidate for political office, but his ambitions did not 
run that way. That his interest in matters of public and political 
moment was felt and recognized is evidenced by the fact that he 
was the President of the important Republican Club of New York 
City in 1894. 

Another interest which came near to his heart and to which he 
devoted much time in his spare hours was the Society of the Sons of 
the Revolution. From 1904 to 1914, covering a period of ten years, he 
was President of the New York Chapter of this Society — the most 
important of its chapters. From 1911 to 1915 he was President of the 
General Society of the Sons of the Revolution, and made many 
patriotic and historical addresses at the annual dinners of the Society 
and at dinners of kindred societies, also at anniversary gatherings, 
dedications of historical monuments, exchanges of interstate and 
international courtesies, etc. He was a close student of our early 
Colonial and Revolutionary history, including the great battles of 
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the Revolution, and the knowledge thus gained gave added interest 
and weight to his utterances on such occasions. As a speaker he was 
lucid, witty, forceful and eloquent. His addresses were carefully pre- 
pared and were delivered — not read! At one of the annual dinners of 
the Sons of the Revolution in Washington, at which Mr. Wetmore 
spoke, Admiral Dewey, who sat next to him, grasped his hand at the 
close of his speech and said, “Mr. Wetmore, that was the most elo- 
quent speech I ever heard in my life; I would rather have been able 
to make that speech than have fought the battle of Manila.” 

To Harvard College Mr. Wetmore was devoted, — to his own 


memories of his life there, to his friends and classmates, to its his- 


tory, its traditions, its aims, purposes and accomplishments. He 
was one of the founders of the Harvard Club of New York, and later 
in 1885-1886 and again in 1899-1901 he was its President. He 
served on the Board of Overseers of Harvard College for two full 
terms from 1889 to 1901, and again from 1902 to 1908. 

In 1896 he was elected President of the Harvard Alumni Associa- 
tion and presided at Commencement. In the class report his class 
secretary says: “To-day Wetmore presided at the meeting of the 
Alumni and also at the Alumni Dinner in Memorial Hall. His open- 
ing speech was very effective, and was received with great enthusi- 
asm by the graduates.” 

Other colleges had sought him out for honorary preference. In 
1906 our friendly rival, Yale, to whose sons he had paid his compli- 
ments in many a witty bout at the Annual College dinners which were 
features of the New York City life in the eighties and nineties, hon- 
ored him at its Commencement with the degree of LL.D. 

In 1912 Hamilton College, that small but thorough, sturdy, forceful 
upbuilder of scholarship, character and efficiency, situated near his 
early home, proud of his attainments, conferred the same degree upon 
him; and the following year, 1913, Harvard filled his cup of happiness 
to the brim by doing likewise. It was a deserved recognition of one 
of her worthy sons! 

That he appreciated the inspiration and the opportunities which had 
come to him through Harvard was evidenced in his will, in which, 
after leaving (in remainder) $25,000 to the college, and $5000 to the 
Harvard Club of New York City, he said, “In making the foregoing 
gifts in remainder I am endeavoring to give some slight evidence of my 
loyalty to these several institutions, my interest in their work and 
my appreciation of all that they have been to me and meant to me in 
the course of my life.” 
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In his family life he was very happy. He was married in New York, 
September 20, 1866, to Helen, daughter of Benjamin Jenkins How- 
land and Hannah (Clark) Howland. One of the great sorrows of his 
life was the loss in 1871 of an only child. 

Through his constant association with the men in the younger 
classes at Harvard — in the Harvard Club, and at Harvard gatherings 
elsewhere — Mr. Wetmore kept ever young, and was on terms of close 
and friendly companionship with many. These men saw, as did their 
elders, the bright, genial, witty, lovable side of his nature, the human 
side, and they all loved as they respected and honored him. He has 
left many friends behind. They will all miss him, to a man! 


REMARKS. 


By Lrevtenant-CoLtonEL PAUL AZAN at THE UNVEILING CF HIS PorTRAIT, 
Harvarp Cus oF Boston, JUNE 26, 1918. 


Mr. President, Gentlemen: — 

I should be keenly embarrassed if I were expected to speak on the 
subject of my own portrait; but, in a certain sense, this portrait 
does not seem to me to represent myself. I would not wish this 
remark to be interpreted as detracting from the talent of the artist 
who has painted it, as I feel that it is a wholly admirable piece of 
work. On the contrary, I wish to express to him the full appreciation 
that it merits, for with but an unpromising sitter before him, he has 
used his sitter as a symbol, and through him has envisaged a figure at 
once vigorous, heroic, and noble — the soldier of France. 

Let me, then, tell you, in the name of the Army which I represent, 
how deeply I am touched by this new mark of your esteem and affec- 
tion for my country. And I have so many others to recall, which, 
like flowers strewn along the way, have marked my stay in Boston. 

First, I remember our little military mission, the day of our ar- 
rival, reviewing from the steps of your club the Harvard Regiment, 
and later in the evening receiving the most cordial of receptions. 
Then I remember how you greeted Marshal Joffre, in the course of 
his triumphal journey, and how moved he was by the ovation which 
you so warmly gave him. And in this club of yours you have wel- 
comed day by day, for a year past, such French officers as have visited 
Boston. Here also, only a few days ago, you entertained at luncheon 
a group of French soldiers, the “Blue Devils” as you call them, who 
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have brought to your country the greetings of our fighting men. And 
finally, there is the flag of France floating above the portal of the 
house, where for more than a year I have found both a home and 
friends. Whenever I see from a distance, on my way back to the club, 
waving between the English and the Italian flags, our two tricolored 
banners, one crowning the building, the other its portal, I feel more 
than ever confident of victory. For these two flags of ours represent 
two countries which will fight to a finish for the principles of that 
liberty which is so dear to us, two countries which will know how to 
win for these emblems of national ideals a new glory. 

This picture, on the walls of the club, of a soldier of France will 
be henceforth but another symbol of the friendship between France 
and America. That it should happen that I was appointed head of the 
first military mission sent to the United States during this war, is an 
honor of which I am profoundly sensible. This mission, sent at the 
request of the President of Harvard University, came to teach in 
America the principles and methods of modern warfare. The young 
members of the Harvard R.O.T.C. who were entrusted to us proved 
themselves so intelligent, so apt, so enthusiastic, that they surprised 
their instructors and critics, and became thus in turn the propagators 
of the new ideas. Presently the Secretary of War decided to send to 
the school at Cambridge 550 Reserve officers, majors, captains, and 
lieutenants, to receive the special training given there. This body of 
picked men, who called themselves the ‘Officers’ Iron Battalion,” 
has continued to spread the influence of the work begun by the Har- 
vard R.O.T.C. Thenceforth the little French Mission, originally of 
six officers, has progressively increased, until to-day it counts several 
hundred members. The French officers have been officially commis- 
sioned by the American Government to teach modern warfare in the 
camps, I myself being appointed, since October, 1917, chief of the 
Northern Inspection District, which comprises the Eastern and 
Central, and part of the Southern States. 

The military lectures printed for Harvard University have gradu- 
ally circulated throughout the United States. To-day, not only are 
we in charge of the military work of the youths at Cambridge, but we 
are also, under the authority of the War Department, giving prac- 
tical instruction to the field and staff officers of the American Army. 
Thus the radiation of these new ideas, from Harvard as their first 
centre, has been at once rapid and intense: and this, in my opinion, 
is going to permit the American Army to avoid the bloody novitiate 
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forced upon the other armies; it will have the double effect of saving 
thousands of lives and of hastening the day of victory. Thus it is this 
fruitful collaboration of the French officers with the American Army, 
born of the initiative of your University, which, it seems to me, you 
have wished to symbolize and commemorate. 

But above all, as I said to you in the beginning, let this picture 
represent to you simply the soldier of France. I may be here, but my 
kinsmen, my friends, my troopers are dead. They are far away, my 
fine fellows of the 20th corps, shrouded in the mud of the Yser, 
buried in the German trenches of Artois, laid low in the fields of the 
Somme or in the midst of the defenses of Verdun. Often in my thoughts 
I see their manly and courageous faces, their confident and devoted 
glances, their air of resignation during long hours of pain in the 
trenches, their valiant ardor at the moment of the assault. How count 
the tale of sufferings bravely endured, of blood freely outpoured, of 
sacrifices finally consummated in that greatest sacrifice of all! 

The soldier of France has come here to give counsel and instruc- 
tion to his friends of a sister republic; he has come also to urge them 
to hurry when the hour seemed gravest. The generous measure in 
which the answer is being given, the portrait cannot tell of, for 
the painter cannot show in his background the thousands of young 
Americans springing to arms. But it will be told more than elo- 
quently by the long roll of Harvard men enlisted in the service of 
their country. And it is being told, in more general terms, in the 
enumeration of American soldiers crossing overseas. Week by-week 
thousands are leaving to take the place of slain Frenchmen, and 
thousands of the Kaiser’s soldiers are being eliminated in the furi- 
ous attacks by which they endeavor to force a decision. The equi- 
librium will soon be restored. I have a feeling that the critical moment 
is about to be passed. Victory is but a question of months; it is to be 
awaited with patience, if one does not care to risk all on a chance. 
Only later will be understood the wisdom of the generalissimo chosen 
by the Aiiies. Meanwhile it is the duty of all of us to place absolute 
confidence in him. 

In the future, this portrait of to-day will no longer be a reminder to 
you of the sorrows of this grievous war. It will, rather, be a symbol to 
you of that army which has held the faith, stoic and steadfast, despite 
every sacrifice of its murdered and mutilated fatherland, despite the 
loss or disaffection among its allies in the early days of the war. It 
will be the symbol of that army which has held on long enough to 
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give the American soldiers time to gather up their strength and hurl 
themselves in full numbers against the barbarians, and finally to 
assure them, together with ourselves and all our valiant allies, the 
triumph of civilization and the freedom of nations. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


A GOOD many Harvard graduates have been mystified by the 
organization of the Harvard Liberal Clubs. An impression has 
existed that the University offers its students the opportunity to get 
a liberal education, and that a liberal educationimparts to The Harvard 
most minds a liberal tendency. So why should a group of Liberals 
Harvard men feel called upon to appropriate to themselves the title 
of liberal? 

The speeches made by some of the liberals at their meeting in Sever 
Hall on Commencement morning tended to obscure rather than to 
clarify the aims of the organization. One speaker announced that iis 
purpose was to achieve the election of more liberal overseers and more 
liberal directors of the Alumni Association. He did not attempt to 
explain the implied slur on the character of the boards as at present 
constituted. Another member said that there are no such liberaliz- 
ing influences at Harvard as there are in universities in the Middle 
West, and that he had always frankly admitted that fact whenever 
he was asked whether it was advisable to send a boy to Harvard. It 
seemed an odd utterance to be proceeding from a Harvard man be- 
fore a Harvard assemblage on Commencement Day. 

Not all the talk at the meeting was of a vague character; certain 
definite proposals were incorporated in resolutions which were passed. 
One was to the effect that qualified graduates should be allowed to 
vote by mail for the election of overseers. Another was that part of 
the income of the Gordon McKay fund should be appropriated to 
the establishment of a chair of “ human engineering.” 

It was on this idea of “‘ human engineering” that the thought of the 
liberals seemed to be mainly concentrated. They felt that the chief 
purpose of a university should be to give its students a sense of social 
duty and prepare them for leadership in the reconstruction of mod- 
ern society; they gave expression to a belief that Harvard is not per- 
forming as adequately as it might be the most important function 
of a university. 
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It might be pertinent to ask how many members of the Harvard 
Liberal Clubs are familiar with the contents of the last Harvard Cata- 
logue. On pages 129-130 of that volume appears the announcement 
of courses in Poor Relief, Criminology and Penology, American Pop- 
ulation Problems, The Housing Problem, Unemployment and Re; 
lated Problems of the Working Classes, Rural Social Development, 
Child-Helping Agencies, Problems of Labor, Vocational Guidance, 
Play and Recreation, Genetics and Eugenics, Preventive Medicine 
and Hygiene — not to mention a number of other courses which to 
the uninstructed mind would seem to explore every department of 
“human engineering.” 

Perhaps the trouble is, not that the liberals are unaware of the 
variety of courses that Harvard offers in social science or human 
engineering or whatever the best name for the subject may be, but 
that they find the teaching not sufficiently radical to meet their 
approval. For the liberals might more properly call themselves the 
radicals; their assumption that modern society must be reconstructed 
entitles them to seats on the extreme left. Perhaps too they are dis- 
pleased with the failure of the university to give greater emphasis in 
these days to the work in social science than to that in military sci- 
ence. The social upheavers have shown less appreciation than any 
other class of citizen of the necessity, first, of America’s getting into 
the war, and, second, of America’s getting on with the war. Most 
Harvard graduates are glad and proud that Harvard is primarily 
concerned about getting on with the war, and that Harvard under- 
graduates are mainly thinking of the service of the immediate pres- 
ent, which is military, and are keeping thoughts of the service of the 
future, which may be social, in the background of their minds. 


“There,” an undergraduate was heard recently to exclaim as he 
passed by the Germanic Museum, “ there is one useless building.” 

No doubt the remark expresses the feeling of most students and 
graduates. The building as it stands and as it is at present equipped 
TheGermanic fails almost ludicrously to fulfil what a writer in this mag- 
Museum azine some time ago expounded as its object — to place 
the outward aspect of the whole of Germanic civilization before the 
eyes of Americans. 

But instead of giving way to despair when we think of the Ger- 
manic Museum, would it not be better to consider measures for bring- 
ing it up to date and making it more thoroughly representative of 
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Germanic civilization? It will be possible to do great things with it 
after the war. Much useful material for Germanic Museum purposes 
will then become available. For example, dominating the figure of 
the Frankish warrior of the seventh century we might have the 
wooden statue of Hindenburg, and flanking the Golden Gate of Frei- 
berg some of the ruined sculptures from Rheims. 

In order that the Germanic Museum might hold a fairly represen- 
tative collection, it would be necessary to enlarge it. For such en- 
largement the necessary funds would be forthcoming if the Harvard 
Alumni understood that the Museum had arranged to secure a Zeppe- 
lin shot down by the French and in a good state of preservation, and 
one of the super-guns that had bombarded Paris. These objects, be- 
sides having a certain historic value, would be, like the Hindenburg 
statue, curios absolutely symbolic of the fatal passion of the German 
people, the passion for mere bigness, that gloried in the biggest army, 
that was determined to have the biggest navy, and that planned to 
create the biggest empire that ever existed on earth. Kolossal — that 
favorite Teutonic word — best describes what the modernized Ger- 
manic Museum should be. Since the monstrosities to which the Ger- 
man passion for bigness gave birth will be the last of their kind that 
the world will ever produce, the museum possessing specimens of 
them will become in time as proud of the collection as would be 
a museum to-day that could exhibit the mummified remains of a 
pterodactyl and a dinosaur. 

But inasmuch as the Germanic Museum is not likely to be en- 
larged, the question, what is to be done with it in its present form, 
is still to be settled. Well, even without the addition of the appro- 
priate monstrosities it can be made a reasonably satisfactory memo- 
rial to the methods of the German people in waging war. And since 
there is not much else that mankind will be likely to remember about 
the German people, it is as such a memorial that the Germanic 
Museum clamors to be utilized. There should be added to it speci- 
mens of the infernal weapons and devices with which the Teutonic 
soldiers fought the war, of their gas projectors, flammenwerfer, incen- 
diary pastilles and explosive bullets, of the spiked clubs with which 
they slew wounded prisoners, of the whips with which they flogged 
Belgian women and children, of the instruments of torture that they 
used in their prison camps, of the chains under which they compelled 
the East African blacks to suffer and die, of the bombs that they 
dropped on Red Cross hospitals and the torpedoes with which they 
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sunk hospital ships. There would also be an interesting collection of 
medals, the Lusitania medal, the Victor of Longwy medal, the medal 
presenting von Tirpitz in the guise of Gott, the innumerable medals 
and decorations bestowed by the arch-murderer on those of his sub- 
jects who efficiently looted and slew. And documents, perhaps even 
something from the pen of the All-Highest himself, some little scrap 
of paper, the as yet unpublished correspondence between Berlin and 
Vienna in the ten days immediately preceding the outbreak of war, 
the original manuscript of the address of the ninety-three German 
professors, the authentic first drafts of the Zimmerman note and the 
Brest-Litovsk treaty. It is inevitable that Harvard will become a 
repository of a rich mass of evidence, not all of it documentary, of 
the manners and customs of the Germanic tribes; and whereas those 
objects in the Germanic Museum which were acquired before the year 
1914 will be inspected occasionally by the curious, the permanent 
living significance of the Museum will be in its memorials of the Ger- 
man people at war. The memory of Sittlichkeit has forever been abol- 
ished by Schrecklichkeit — spurlos versenkt; a Germanic Museum can 
be nothing but a monument to a race more anthropoidal than human. 


THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


Reportep to Aucust 1, 1918. 


George Williamson, ’08, of Montreal, Lieutenant in the British Army, 
died of wounds in Belgium, Nov. 12, 1914. 

Edward Mandell Stone, ’08, of Readville, Massachusetts, Foreign Legion, 
died of wounds received at Craonne, Feb. 27, 1915. 

*André Chéronnet Champollion, ’02, of New York, killed at Bois le Prétre, 
March 23, 1915. 

Calvin Wellington Day, Gr. Sch. ’12-’14, of Kingston, Ontario, killed in 
the second battle of Ypres, April 23, 1915. 

Carlton Thayer Brodrick, ’08, of Newton, Massachusetts, member of 
Belgian Relief Commission, died on the Lusitania, May 7, 1915. 

Harry Gustav Byng, °13, 2d Lieutenant, British Army, killed at Festubert, 
May 16, 1915. 

Harold Marion-Crawford, ’11, of Sant’ Agnello di Sorrento, 2d Lieutenant, 
Trish Guards, killed at Givenchy, spring of 1915. 

Henry Weston Farnsworth, °12, of Dedham, Massachusetts, Foreign 
Legion, killed in the Battle of Champagne, Sept. 28, 1915. 


* Croix de Guerre. 
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Charles Robert Cross, 63, of Brookline, Massachusetts, American Dis- 
tributing Service, injured in motor accident, died at Dinard, Oct. 8, 1915. 

Archibald Hamilton Ramsay, ’07, of Montreal, British Army, killed Oct. 
13, 1915, in Flanders. 

George Stetson Taylor, 08, of New York, Administrator of Anglo-Ameri- 
can Hospital at Yvetot, died in London, Oct. 19, 1915. 

*Merrill Stanton Gaunt, Andover Theological School, ’14—"16, of Methuen, 
Massachusetts, Norton-Harjes Ambulance Service, killed at Bar-le-Duc, 
March 3, 1916. 

Allen MacKenzie Cleghorn, Ass’t Med. Sch. $800, Captain, Canadian 
Medical Corps, died in Branshott, England, March 20, 1916. 

Crosby Church Whitman, ’86, of Paris, Physician to American Hospital 
at Neuilly, died in Paris, March 28, 1916. 

*Victor Chapman, °13, Lafayette Squadron, killed near Verdun, June 23, 
1914. 

Clyde Fairbanks Maxwell, ’14, of Sydney, Australia, Lieutenant, British 
Army, killed in the Battle of the Somme, July 3, 1916. 

Alan Seeger, °10, of Paris, Foreign Legion, killed at Belloy-en-Santerre, in 
the Battle of the Somme, July 4, 1916. 

Carl Chadwick, °10, of Boston, Hospital Service, St. Valery-en-Caux, died 
in Paris, July 27, 1916. 

Henry Augustus Coit, ’10, of New York, Princess Patricia’s Regiment, 
died of wounds at Poperinghe, August 7, 1916. 

Robert Edouard Pellissier, ’04, Sergeant, Chasseurs Alpins, killed in the 
Battle of the Somme, August 29, 1916. 

Dillwyn Parrish Starr, ’08, of Philadelphia, 2d Lieutenant, Coldstream 
Guards, killed at Ginchy, Sept. 15, 1916. 

tNorman Prince, 08, of Boston, Sergeant-Major, Lafayette Squadron, 
died of wounds at Gerardmer, Oct. 15, 1916. 

Edward Carter Sortwell, ’11, of Cambridge, American Ambulance Serv- 
ice, killed in motor accident at Saionika, Nov. 12, 1916. 

Henry Richard Deighton Simpson, 718, of Port Chester, N.Y., Lieutenant, 
Royal Flying Corps, killed at Joyce Green, England, Dec. 20, 1916. 

Howard Burchard Lines, LL.B. ’15, American Ambulance Service, killed 
in the Argonne, Dec. 23, 1916. 

§$Henry Gorell Barnes, Baron Gorell, L.S. ’03—04, of London, Major, 
Royal Artillery, killed in action, Jan. 16, 1917. 

Addison Leech Bliss, 716, of Boston, American Ambulance Service, died 
in Paris, Feb. 22, 1917. 

Henry Montgomery Suckley, ’10, of Rhinebeck, N.Y., Lieutenant, Amer- 
ican Ambulance Service, killed near Salonika, March 19, 1917. 


* Croix de Guerre. t Croix de Guerre and Medaille Militaire. 
t Croix de Guerre, Me dville Militaire, and Legion d’Honneur. 
§ Distinguished Service Order. 
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Harold Chandler Kimball, ’12, of Rochester, N.Y., Canadian Expeditionary 
Force, killed at Vimy Ridge, April 9, 1917. 

Arthur Harold Webber, ’15, of Cadillac, Michigan, Aviation Section, died 
in France, April 10, 1918. 

Alexander Dale Muir, Gr. Sch. ’12-’15, of Lander, Manitoba, 2d Lieutenant, 
Black Watch, died at Perth, Scotland, April 12, 1917. 

*Ronald Wood Hoskier, ’18, of South Orange, N.J., Lafayette Squadron, 
killed at St. Quentin, April 23, 1917. 

Jean Sanchez Abreu,’ 14, of Havana, Cuba, French Flying Corps, killed in 
motor accident, May 24, 1917. 

*Harmon Bushnell Craig, 719, of Boston, ‘eilien Ambulance Service, 
died of wounds at Verdun, July 16, 1917. 

Braxton Bigelow, ’09, of New York, Captain, Royal Engineers, killed near 
Lens, July 23, 1917. 

Oliver Moulton Chadwick, °11, of Lowell, Massachusetts, Corporal, La- 
fayette Squadron, killed at Bixschoote, Aug. 14, 1917. 

Charles Edward Balch Folsom, °18, of Pittsfield, N.H., U.S. Naval Re- 
serve, died at Portsmouth, N.H., Sept. 9, 1917. 

Roderick Kennedy, ’17, of Minneapolis, Ist Lieutenant, Aviation Service, 
killed at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, Sept. 11, 1917. 

William Henry Meeker, ’17, of New York, Corporal, Lafayette Squadron, 
killed at Pau, Sept. 11, 1917. 

*Paul Cody Bentley, ’17, of Chicago, American Ambulance Service, died 
of wounds received on the Chemin des Dames, Sept. 16, 1917. 

George Plummer Howe, ’00, of Boston, Lieutenant, M.R.C., with the British 
Army, killed at Tower Hamlets, Sept. 28, 1917. 

Robert Williams, ’11, of Brookline, Massachusetts, Ist Lieutenant, Cavalry 
R.C., died at Scituate, Sept. 30, 1917. 

Frederick Allen Forster, 10, of New York, 2d Lieutenant, R.C., died at 
Camp Upton, L.I., Oct. 6, 1917. 

Ezra Charles Fitch, Jr., 05, of Boston, Fifth Royal Highlanders, died at 
Hartford, Connecticut, Oct. 10, 1917. 

Samuel Wiggins Skinner, ’15, of Cincinnati, Lafayette Squadron, killed at 
Plessis-Belleville, Oct. 15, 1917. 

Wainwright Merrill, 19, of Cambridge, Gunner, 6th Canadian Siege Bat- 
tery, killed at Ypres, Nov. 6, 1917. 

*Henry Brewster Palmer, *10, of New York, Franco-American Aviation 
Service, killed Nov. 18, 1917. 

Phillips Ward Page, ’09, of Brookline, Massachusetts, Ensign, U.S.N.F.C., 
killed by accident at Felixstowe, England, Dec. 17, 1917. 

William Hague, ’04, of Grass Valley, California, Lieutenant, 116th Engi- 
neers, died in Paris, Jan. 1, 1918. 


* Croix de Guerre. 
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William Smith Ely, ’17, of Rochester, N.Y., Lieutenant, Aviation Section, 
killed by accident at Oxford, England, Jan. 2, 1918. 

Augustus Peabody Gardner, ’86, of Boston, Major, 121st Infantry, died 
at Camp Wheeler, Macon, Georgia, Jan. 14, 1918. 

William Halsall Cheney, ’20, of Peterborough, N.H., 1st Lieutenant, Avia- 
tion Section, killed at Foggia, Italy, Jan. 20, 1918. 

Chester Thomas Calder, L.S. ’11-"12, of Providence, American Ambulance 
Service, died at Allentown, Pennsylvania, Feb. 4, 1918. 

Edward Seguin Couch, ’16-"17, of Cromwell, Connecticut, 2d Lieutenant, 
Infantry, died at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, Feb. 5, 1918. 

Albert Dillon Sturtevant, L.S. ’16-’17, of Washington, D.C., U.S. Naval 
Aviation, killed in battle over the North Sea, Feb. 15, 1918. 

James Fenimore Cooper, Jr., L.S., °14—"16, of Cooperstown, N.Y., Captain, 
U.S.R., died at Camp Dix, N.J., Feb. 17, 1918. 

Philip Comfort Starr, ’14, of Winnetka, Illinois, Lieutenant, Royal Engi- 
neers, killed at Ypres, Feb. 20, 1918. 

Edward McClure Peters, ’16, of New York, Captain, U.S.A., killed in 
action in France, March 41, 1918. 

Briggs Kilburn Adams, ‘17, of Montclair, N.J., 2d Lieutenant, R.F.C., killed 
near St. Omer, March 14, 1918. . 

Robert Horner Hogg, ’06, of Worcester, Massachusetts, Sergeant, 101st 
Engineers, killed in action in France, March 18, 1918. 

Sampton Walter Arnheim, ’10, of New York, Lieutenant, R.F.C., killed at 
Fort Worth, Texas, March 21, 1918. 

Ralph Jefferson Feigl, °19, of New York, Lieutenant, Liaison officer, 
Artillery, killed in action in France, March 21, 1918. 

Ralph Sherman Hopkins, 711, of Springfield, Massachusetts, Captain, 
U.S.R., died in Baltimore, March 21, 1918. 

William Baillie Fraser-Campbell, ’11, Lieutenant, British Army, killed in 
action in France, March 23, 1918. 

Quincy Shaw Greene, ’13, of Boston, Captain, Coldstream Guards, killed 
in action in France, March 28, 1918. 

Raynal Cawthorne Bolling, ’00, of New York, Colonel, Signal Corps, killed 
near Peronne, March 29, 1918. 

Edward Hale Perry, ’09, of Boston, 1st Lieutenant, 6th Engineers, killed in 
action in France, March 30, 1918. 

Lionel de Jersey Harvard, ’15, of London, Lieutenant, Grenadier Guards, 
killed in action in France, March 31, 1918. 

Victor Raleigh Craigie, Gr. Bus. ’13-’14, of Boston, Lieutenant, R.F.C., 
killed in action, April 7, 1918. 

Franklin Temple Ingraham, ’14, of Wellesley, Massachusetts, 2d Lieuten- 
ant, Infantry, died at Wellesley, April 11, 1918. 

Arthur Broadfield Warren, ’15, of Cambridge, 2d Licutenant, Infantry, 
died in France, April 15, 1918. 
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William Wallace Thayer, ’16, of Somerville, Massachusetts, 2d Lieutenant, 
Infantry, died in Somerville, April 19, 1918. 

William Key Bond Emerson, Jr., ’16, of New York, Lieutenant, Field Ar- 
tillery, killed in action in France, May 26, 1918. 

James Palache, ’18, of Farmington, Connecticut, 2d Lieutenant, Infantry, 
killed in action in France, May 15, 1918. 

William Dennison Lyon, ’16, of Brookline, Massachusetts, Ensign, U.S.N.R., 
killed by accident at New London, Connecticut, May 21, 1918. 

Henry Ware Clarke, ’16, of Newton, Massachusetts, 2d Lieutenant, U.S.A., 
killed in action in France, May 28, 1918. 

Kenneth Pickens Culbert, °17, of East Orange, N.J., 2d Lieutenant, 
U.S. Marines, died of wounds received in airplane fall in France, May, 
1918. 

Roger Sherman Dix, Jr., ’18, of Boston, Cadet, U.S. Air Service, killed in 
airplane accident in France, May 16, 1918. 

George Guest Haydock, °16, of Milton, Massachusetts, Ist Lieutenant, 
U.S.R., killed at Cantigny, May 26, 1918. 

Frederick Arthur Keep, °16, of Milton, Massachusetts, Lieutenant, U.S. 
Aviation Service, died of injuries received in airplane fall at Taliaferro Field, 
Texas, May 6, 1918. 

Paul Borda Kurtz, ’16, of Germantown, Pennsylvania, Ist Lieutenant, 
Aviation Section, killed in action in France, May, 1918. 

Richard Mortimer, Jr., ’11, of New York, Ist Lieutenant, Aviation Section, 
killed in airplane accident in France, May 22, 1918. 

George Buchanan Redwood, °10, of Baltimore, Ist Lieutenant, U.S.R., 
killed at Cantigny, May 28, 1918. 

Henry Corliss Shaw, ’01, of Boston, Y.M.C.A., killed in automobile acci- 
dent in France, May 30, 1918. 

William St. Agnan Stearns, 717, of Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, Ist 
Lieutenant, Aviation Section, killed in action in France, May 25, 1918. 

Livingston Low Baker, ’13, of San Francisco, 1st Lieutenant, Aviation 
Section, killed at Foggia, Italy, June 1, 1918. 

William Noel Hewitt, ’14, of West Medway, Massachusetts, Lieutenant, 
Aviation Section, killed in airplane accident in France, May 18, 1918. 

Philip Washburn Davis, ’08, of West Newton, Massachusetts, 2d Lieuten- 
ant, Aviation Section, killed in action in France, June 2, 1918. 

Guy Norman, ’90, of Newport, Lieutenant, U.S.N., died in Boston, June 3, 
1918. 

Roland Jackson, ’16, of Colorado Springs, 2d Lieutenant, Infantry, killed 
at Chateau Thierry, June 6, 1918. 

Gordon Kaemmerling, ’12, of Erie, Pennsylvania, 1st Lieutenant, U.S.A., 
killed at Chateau Thierry, June 6, 1918. 

Everit Albert Herter, 14, of New York, Sergeant, Engineers, died of 
wounds at Vietel in the Vosges, June 13, 1918. 


ae 
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Edward Ball Cole, °02, of Washington, D.C., Major U.S. Marine Corps, 
died of wounds in France, June 18, 1918. 

Alvah Crocker, Jr., °05, of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, Captain, Engineer 
Corps, died at Brest, France, June 25, 1918. 

Goodwin Warner, ’09, of Concord, Massachusetts, 2d Lieutenant, Infantry, 
died in France, June 29, 1918. 

Frederick Percival Clement, Jr., 16, of Rutland, Vermont, 1st Lieutenant, 
Aviation Section, killed in airplane accident, at Dallas, Texas, July 4, 1918. 

Claudius Ralph Farnsworth, °17, of Providence, Corporal, U.S.N.G., 
Field Artillery, killed in action in France, July 12, 1918. 

*William Vernon Booth, Jr., °13, of Chicago, Lieutenant, Lafayette Flying 
Corps, died of wounds in France, July 14, 1918. 

Quentin Roosevelt, 19, of Oyster Bay, N.Y., 1st Lieutenant, Aviation 
Section, killed in action near Chamery, July 14, 1918. 

Philip Cunningham, ’18, of Gloucester, Massachusetts, U.S.N.G., Field 
Artillery, killed in action in France, July 19, 1918. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 
THE SUMMER TERM. 
By THE UNIVERSITY EDITOR. 


As respects the probable attendance at Harvard and other men’s colleges 
throughout the country the outlook for the coming autumn has brightened 
somewhat during the last few months. This is because the War Keeping the 
Department has shown itself quite alive to the desirability of lleges goirg 
protecting the colleges from further depletion so far as that policy can be pur- 
sued with due regard for the needs of the national service. It is not a question 
of showing special favor to colleges or to college students, but rather of util- 
izing both the institutions and the young men in the most profitable way. 

In a dozen different ways the military and naval authorities have shown 
how greatly they prize the youth who has had a good background of educa- 
tion. It would be supreme folly if a great national asset, such as the personnel 
of the colleges represents, should be dissipated through lack of guidance. 
Thousands of undergraduates, between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one, 
have become restless during the past eighteen months and have rushed off to 
enlist in some branch of war activity without much thought as to the real ne- 
cessity or desirability of their so doing. The actuating motives in such cases 
have been altogether praiseworthy, but the wisdom of this general exodus is 
not so certain. The probability is that many have gone into branches of the 
service for which they were not particularly fitted and that not a few would 
have done far better to have moved less hastily. With the thoughts of every 


* Croix de Guerre and Medaille Militaire. 
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red-blooded young man fixed upon the great struggle it has been no easy 
matter to keep students at their civilian tasks. The Government’s assistance 
in this direction is accordingly most welcome. 

The War Department's plans, as at present formulated, will enable every 
physically fit undergraduate between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one 
Sie eas Bee- to enlist in the national service with the understanding that 
dents’ Army _ he will be left to continue his college studies until called upon for 
a duty. Meanwhile, it is provided, he shall receive military in- 

struction as a member of the Students’ Army Training Corps 
attached to his institution or shall be trained for some special branch of the 
service when this latter policy appears to be desirable. The general idea is 
that the War Department and not the individual himself should determine 
when and in what capacity a young man can best serve his country. And 
that, in truth, is an entirely reasonable attitude to assume. 

Moreover, this is not the time for any short-visioned policies. ‘The world 
will not end with the war,” as President Lowell pointed out in his Commence- 
ment Day Address, “‘and the problems of industrial, social, and political life 
will not, after it is over, be less than before.” We hear much of the great re- 
ccnstructions which must take place when peace returns. But surely it is 
not in the national interest that we should prepare for this great task by stop- 
ping for the time being our whole great mechanism of higher education! This 
is the stand that the national authorities have taken. Their programme for 
keeping the colleges at work is based upon considerations of future national 
well-being which are rightly as of at least equal importance with the exigencies 
of the moment. 

The work of enlisting college students and providing for them military 
instruction while they continue their academic studies has been placed under 
Supervision the supervision of a Committee on Education and Special 
of the scheme ‘Training of the War Department which will be assisted by an 
advisory board representing the general educational interests of the country. 
President R. C. Maclaurin, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has been chosen by the National Government to assist this board in its rela- 
tions with the various universities, colleges, and scientific schools of the coun- 
try. He will have the codperation of twelve divisional directors chosen from 
various sections of the country. Professor C. H. Haskins has been appointed 
divisional director for New England. 

It is planned to place upon a more thorough basis the military instruction 
now given at the different institutions, particularly by the provision of better- 
qualified instructors. This is where the colleges have been badly handicapped 
in the past. No regular or reserve officers have ordinarily been available for 
the work. Training corps have had to be satisfied with one retired army 
officer who has sometimes had entire responsibility for the instruction of 
several hundred young men. Harvard has been somewhat better off than 
most colleges in this respect owing to the presence of the French Military 
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Mission. But the urgent need of a corps of trained instructors has been felt 
at all the institutions. To meet this need the War Department has main- 
tained during the past summer several instructors’ training camps which have 
been open to both students and members of college faculties. Harvard sent 
a considerable delegation to the camp of this nature which was held at Platts- 
burg during the months of July and August. 

These various new provisions, the establishment of a War Department 
Committee on Education and Special Training, the regular enlistment of stu- 
dents, and the holding of training camps for instructors, will unquestionably 
serve to make the instruction of students in military science far more effec- 
tive during the coming academic year than it has been heretofore. They afford 
evidence that the War Department recognizes the value of the service which 
college units have been performing and is prepared to give them a more dis- 
tinctly official status than they have had. The question of fitting military 
instruction into the regular curriculum will present some practical difficulties 
if the amount of time devoted to drill is to be much increased, but these will 
not prove insurmountable. 

Much may happen, no doubt, to alter the situation before many weeks have 
passed. Changes in the present draft-age limits are now under consideration 
and before this issue of the MaGaziNeE reaches its readers these proposals will 
probably be engaging the attention of Congress. 

The summer training of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps was carried 
through in accordance with the plans announced in the last issue of the 
Macazine. Beginning July 1 a period of three weeks was spent The Harvard 
in barracks at Cambridge, some of the Freshman Halls being S¢™mer Camp 
used for this purpose. On July 22 the Corps moved to Lancaster where it 
remained in camp until the middle of August. At the request of the Uni- 
versity, the War Department detailed twelve lieutenants from Camp Devens 
to assist with the work of instruction. In addition, several officers of the 
Massachusetts State Guard gave their help as tactical instructors, and va- 
rious members of the Faculty gave aid in the topographical exercises, in hold- 
ing sections, arranging the examinations and in other capacities. The total 
enrolment in the summer camp was about six hundred. It would have been 
considerably larger but for the fact that the Instructors’ Camp at Plattsburg 
was held during a portion of the same period. The Harvard enrolment 
included a considerable sprinkling of graduates and of men from other col- 
leges. 

The problem of keeping students, however, is not the only one which con- 
fronts the University during the continuance of the war. The problem of 
keeping instructors has assumed almost equal proportions. The yastructors in 
call to the various branches of the national service has be- the National 
come insistent and in some departments of the University the — 
depletion has been serious. This is particularly true of the Scientific depart- 
ments, but it has left no department untouched. The proportion of loss is 
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probably not as great among instructors as in the student body, but it must be 
large already and it is steadily increasing. 

For the present, those who remain at the University must carry additional 
schedules of instruction and a larger share of administrative work per capita. 
There is no possibility of getting temporary instructors from outside, for all 
institutions are in much the same predicament. The layman might assume 
that if we have only half as many students as usual there would be only half 
as much instructing to do. But any one familiar with college methods and 
conditions knows that such is far from being the case. The burden of instruc- 
tion cannot be greatly diminished except by dropping courses, thus limiting 
the elective opportunities of every student who remains. Such reduction, 
however, is entirely pardonable under present conditions, and there are not a 
few educators, indeed, who would like to see fewer courses offered in, normal 
times as well. 

The announcement that Brown University will adopt the policy of all- 
the-year operation for the continuance of the war period suggests that other 
Three semes- institutions will have to give renewed consideration to this 
ters a year matter in the near future. The suspension of college work for 
three whole months each summer represents a huge educational waste which 
is offset to only a slight extent by the work of Summer Schools and Military 
Instruction Corps. Brown has decided to divide the calendar year into 
three semesters of sixteen weeks each, which will give every student four 
weeks’ vacation in each twelve months. That is more than they get, as a 
rule, after graduation. For vigorous young men it is quite enough. War has 
some compensations, and one of them is its elimination of time-wasting habits 
among large elements of the people. It ought to have a large measure of 
influence along this line in educational institutions. 

Contrary to expectations the attendance of regular students in the Harvard 
Summer School of 1918 did not fall off substantially from that of the pre- 
The Summer Ceding year. The enrolment of male students increased slightly, 
School strange to say, while there was a fall of about fifty in the num- 
ber of women. 

If one reckons within the total enrolment those students who were regis- 
tered in the Military Science courses, 522 in all, the entire summer school 
registration reaches 1245, which would be a high figure in peace-time. 

The statistics of enrolment, as compared with those of 1917, are given in 
the table on page 49. 

The general disagreement between the Carnegie Foundation and the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors with reference to pensions and in- 
surance is not yet at an end. A year or two ago it seemed pro- 


The Carnegie , 
Pensions bable that some compromise between the diverging views of 


the two interests might be effected, the Foundation taking full 
care of obligations already established and providing for the future a scheme 
of contributory insurance and annuities. It now appears, however, that a 
meeting of minds is not likely to be reached upon either of these points. The 
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1917. 1918. 





Men Women| Men | Women 








Harvard students of preceding academic year.1 






















Members of graduate and professional schools. ............++.- 16 10 ae 
Undergraduates in good standing......... 42 = 52 aa 
Undergraduates with deficient record. ............-eeeeeee eens 5 es 16 a 
Special students.......... 0. cece sccecececccecccsccvescesvees 5 2 5 s 
Radcliffe students of preceding academic year oe 29 i 18 
Cieehacts Greek GUREE GOUNGOB. o.ccicioc cccccess casvicccsecse avecscce 26 28 35 37 
Students from preparatory schools 3 3 8 5 
CRNGT MEI c cena 3008 ss cone cevevsssssesccee ses ueeeceened 14 5 1 5 
Teachers and school officers: 
Professors and college instructors. ........eeeeceeeeeee cece eens 25 9 15 4 
SE RE IN 6s 9.0 Gnle nine 5d be sisae ne dee ee KApaceas 3 r | 2 6 
High school teachers, ............. pbneasdpeeeaeeeeeisicsenncete 23 68 19 63 
Junior high school teachers. ..........00--esecccee hes 14 1 4 
Grade school teacher8........cccesececccccceesceses f° 70 2 51 
Kindergarteners..........scccccccccescsescccesccece ae 8 as 2 
Endowed and private school teachers.......-.-+++ 15 20) 6 12 
OUREE CORCHOTE. 6 uss sccies so sc ciccccsivccscesvercees 2 16 3 12 
Supervisors and principals........ +++. seeeeeee eee Paaieares 13 6 36 13 
Superintendents... .... cece ceeecece eres ceeeceeeee eens socerees + “i 4 
Occupations other than teaching. 
Clergymen......essseeecceecccecevesecce eececccces ceccecccs 3 os 6 
Lawyers 2 aie 6 
PHYSICIANS, 20:00 2000 cece cccccccscvcccecceveces Caneceine 1 1 2 
Be R RAD 5-7 ivin. Gininincie'eh 8016 ive RNase emis Aisieslemslev nme woke neem 2 5 1 t 
Journalists. ..... 2 ss sa 
‘lS, PR EPO PTR EET ITTTE TET eee ee 6 js 1 1 
Architects and draftamen........ccccccccesccccccccccnceeseees 7 re a 1 
Social workers........-++- ms 2 2 
NurseS. «0.0. seeeccceee “a 3 1 
Chemist......sccccccees a 
(ES ens Py Pree TO eis 8 2 23 1 
Miscellaneous. ......ccccccccsccvscccsscces 3 6 9 : 3 
Occupations not given........-.seeeeeeeees oe 16 37 6 30 
Students in Physical Education courses......-.++++s++++0+ Sissies 45 145 24 156 
TOAIS, «6 6'0.66.0:0.6.0:8 60:0. 0 00.0 66:06 6:0 4:0'0:6:00:0'0010 6640.06.00 cane 66.06 caceccns 292 486 293 431 
Names counted twice. ..ccccccccccccsccceccscsecccescccscccesesecs 5 2 wats 1 





Totals.. ....cccccccecccecccccsccccccce Coe cccccccecvccccccescoes coos! 287 484 293 430 


1 Not including those enrolled in Military Science. 





plan of insurance and annuities, as outlined by the Trustees of the Founda- 
tion did not prove satisfactory in all respects to the representatives of the 
professors, and now it is further intimated that the obligations already ex- 
isting may not be entirely met. At their April meeting the Trustees issued 
a statement outlining a plan under which the age of retirement upon a Car- 
negie pension, for professors already in service, would be gradually raised 
from 65 to 70. This proposal is now submitted to teachers on the Founda- 
tion’s list of associated colleges for their discussion and opinions. 

The outstanding weakness in the administration of this great trust, which 
is of such vital importance to the cause of higher education in America, has 
been the frequent shifting of policies and plans. At the outset, apparently, 
the Trustees promised more than they could perform. That, of course, was a 
pardonable error in view of the novelty of the undertaking. The situation 
might have been set right by a frank avowal of the facts, by calling represen- 
tatives of the professors into conference, and by conceding at once the prin- 
ciple that a benefaction cannot be satisfactorily administered without the 
coperation of the beneficiaries. Instead, there has been a succession of pro- 
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posals and counter-proposals, “‘comprehensive plans” and plans not so com- 
prehensive, modifications of rules and shifting of grounds, with the result that 
the whole situation remains clouded with uncertainty. It is, indeed, more 
misty than it has been at any previous time, which is saying a good deal. 
Through the generosity of a group of New England manufacturers the 
Harvard Medical School has been provided with funds for making some ex- 
tensive researches in the field of occupational diseases and in- 


The Medical < % : 

School and dustrial hygiene. Many new and dangerous ailments have been 
Industrial brought to the foreground during the last year or two as a re- 
Hygiene 


sult of the expansion in war industries. The exigencies of the 
war have led to an enormous use of substitute materials in manufacture, and 
while many of these are undoubtedly harmless there are many others which 
have apparently proved detrimental to the health and efficiency of the work- 
ers. It is intended that the Medical School’s investigation shall be directed 
to finding out what materials are capable of effects injurious to health and 
how the harm may be eliminated. 

The study of occupational diseases is of course not a new enterprise. The 
relation to industrial health of such elements as lead and phosphorus has been 
well known for years. But American industrial processes and materials have 
undergone quite a transformation since the European war began. Substi- 
tutes are now being used on an unprecedented scale, and the freld for investi- 
gation has been correspondingly widened. The making of dye-stuffs, for ex- 
ample, has become a great American industry in a phenomenally short space 
of time, and the rapidity of its development has rendered a thorough study of 
its hygienic features impossible. 

The work will be under the direct supervision of a committee headed by 
Dean Edsall of the Medical School, who will have as his associates, Professors 
Rosenau, Drinker, and Hunt. They will be aided by an advisory committee 
of three, Mr. W. E. McKay, of the Massachusetts Gas Company, Mr. S. 
Harold Greene, of Lockwood, Greene & Co., and Mr. Frank J. Hale, of the 
Saco-Lowell Shops. The present plans contemplate not only a series of in- 
vestigations but the establishment of a special course in the Medical School 
devoted to industrial hygiene. This course will be made available to factory 
inspectors, to medical officers who are now employed by the large indus- 
tries and to properly qualified social workers whose duties bring them into 
contact with industrial employees. While the whole programme is inspired by 
the pressure of war conditions it is not intended that it shall be abandoned 
when the war comes to an end. The scientific study of industrial health 
measures and the proper instruction of those who have to do with hygiene 
in industry will continue to be heeded in times of peace as well. 

No definite plans for the resumption of intercollegiate athletics on formal 


Whit of schedules have as yet been made by the major colleges and 
athletics it now looks as if nothing in that direction will come to pass. 
next year? 


It may be practicable to continue at Harvard the informal sys- 
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tem which was in operation last year, but which did not seem to be regarded 
as altogether satisfactory by the student body. Of even this continuance, how- 
ever, there is no certainty. If the War Department’s announced project for 
the formation of Students’ Army Training Corps should be carried through, 
there will no doubt be some provision for athletics in units of this sort just as 
there has been such provision at the various army cantonments. The empha- 
sis, however, would then be placed upon general participation in games and 
not upon the creation of a winning team. 

It is a reasonable certainty, at any rate, that big games with Yale and Prince- 
ton will not be among the events of the coming autumn. These spectacles 
would not be seemly at the present juncture; they would p!ace an unnecessary 
strain upon transportation facilities which already have enough to do, and 
they would clearly represent the bestowal of energy upon something which 
is in no way an essential at this moment. If the baseball enthusiast is to be 
deprived of his professional games it would not strike the public imagination 
favorably were the colleges to carry on their athletic schedules as in normal 
times. The opportunity to encourage a system of informal outdoor exercises 
for all is at hand. It should be utilized in every possible way not only be- 
cause it is the best policy for the moment, but because it may point the 
way to a rational scheme of intercollegiate athletics after the war. 


COMMENCEMENT. 
Tuesday, June 20, 1918. 
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President Lowell conferred a'so 321 
certificates on former students of the 
University who, before completing their 
course, entered into the military or naval 
service of the United States or of one of 
the allied nations. These certificates were 
divided as follows: 


Bachelor of Arts 243 
Bachelor of Science 

Doctor of Science 

Master in Architecture 

Master in Business Administration 
Doctor of Dental Medicine 
Bachelor of Laws 

Bachelor of Divinity 


High Honor Men. 

The following received degrees with 
high distinction: A.B. Summa cum laude: 
Hallowell Davis (Chemistry); Arthur 
Chew Gilligan (Romance Languages and 
Literatures); Harry Joshua Leon (Clas- 
sics); Allen Lee Whitman (Engineering 
Sciences); Emanuel Amdursky (Philos- 
ophy); Martin Luther Hope (English). 

M.B.A. cum laude: Charles Schofield 
Carroll (A.B., Holy Cross College, A.M., 
Clark University); Millard Bartlett Pink- 
ham (S.B., Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology). 

D.M.D. cum laude: Salim Yusof Al- 
kazin, Paul Webb Crouch, Hermon Sho- 
het, George Abel Staples. 

M.D. cum laude: Edward Sawtelle 
Welles (Iowa State Cell.); Reginald Myers 
Atwater (Colorado Coll.); Eldon Dur- 
ward Busby (McGill Univ.); Fletcher 
Hatch Colby (Dartmouth Coll.); Doug- 
las Donald (Univ. of Michigan); William 
Edwin Gabe; Donald Storrs King (Ober- 
lin Coll.); Leland Sterling McKittrick 
(Univ. of Wisconsin); Harold Myers Mar- 
vin (Davidson Coll.); Robert Nason Nye, 
*13; Chester Clayton Schneider (Univ. of 
Wisconsin); Wilfred Sefton (Yale); Harry 
Whiting Woodward (Bowdoin Ccil.). 

M.D. Magna cum laude: Maurice Fre- 
mont-Smith, *14; Paul Clark Gunby, 
14; Frederick Sherman Hopkins, °15; 
Rustin McIntosh, 714; Albert Elisha 
Parkhurst (Bowdoin Coll.); Willard Cole 
Rappleye (Univ. of Illinois). 


Oo 
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LL.B. cum laude: Paul Pincus Cohen, 
16; Lloyd Harold Landau (Univ. of Wis- 
consin); Ralph Waldo Pyle (Ohio State 
Univ.). 

Donorarp Degrees, 

After the bestowal of the ordinary de- 
grees, six honorary degrees were con- 
ferred in the following terms by Presi- 
dent Lowell: 


Masters of Arts: 

Outram Banos; a naturalist from childhood 
with an early zeal unchanged through life, by whose 
own wide collection of birds and mammals our 
Museum is now enriched. 

HENNEN JENNINGS; eminent consulting engi- 
neer, whose advice in matters of great emprise 
is sought from San Francisco to London, from 
London to Johannesburg. 


Doctors of Letters: 

JouNn MASEFIELD; poet and dramatist, who tells 
with simple, native force stories of sea and land, of 
sin and death, of peace and war. 

Barrett WENDELL; devoted as a teacher, ever 
steadfast as a friend; a writer on many themes; 
a seer who beheld the soul of France before it shone 
forth brighter than ever through the darkness of 
this war. 


Doctors of Laws: 

Epwin Francis Gay; student of Economics, 
who searches its principles in the past, is applying 
them in the present, and trains men to use them in 
the future; in each of these arts a master mind. 

Rurvus Danret Isaacs, Earl of Reading; Chief 
Justice of England, Ambassador to the United 
States, striving to promote among the Allies a har- 
mony of action that can and shall win the war.! 





1 The Latin versions as they appear on the di- 
plomas are by Prof. E. K. Rand, ’94: 

Outram BanGs, rerum naturalium a puero peri- 
tum, qui multis avibus et bestiis collectis suaque 
prudentia curatis Museum nostrum ditavit, Artium 
Magistrum. 

HENNEN JENNINGS, Virum artis metallice et ma- 
chinalis peritum, cuius fama ab aurea porta usque 
ad oras aureas claret, Artium Magistrum. 

TonaANNEM MASEFIELD, carminum fabularumque 
scriptorem, qui res terra marique pace belloque 
gestas simplici et innata vi narrat, Litterarum 
Doctorem. 

Barrett WENDELL, pum preceptorem, con- 
stantem amicum, multarum rerum scriptorem, 
vatem, qui animam Gallicam prius perspexit quam 
in huius belli tenebris maiore etiam splendore fulsit, 
Litterarum Doctorem. 

EpvinuM Franciscum Gay, ceconomicorum stu- 
diosum, quorum rationes ex preteritis temporibus 
exquirit, ad presentia confert suosque in futura 
adhibere magister docet, Legum Doctorem. 

Rurom DaniEtem Isaacs, Comitem de Reading, 
Curie Supreme Anglice iudicem principem, leg- 
atum ad Civitates Consociatas missum, qui inter 
feederatos concorditer agendi rationem fovet qua 
bello vincant vincentque, Legum Doctorem. 
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Alumni ECrercises. 


The general luncheon for the alumni 
was spread under canvas in front of 
Thayer Hall; in the centre of the quad- 
rangle the Class of ’93 had their luncheon 
in a smaller tent. At half past one o'clock 
the chief marshal, Louis A. Frothingham, 
and his aides formed the alumni into line 
for the procession to the Sever Quad- 
rangle. There, after the singing of Psalm 
txvut and “America,” the Rev. George 
A. Gordon, President of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, spoke in part as follows: 

“The war that fills our minds to-day is 
the war for the preservation of humanity. 
Nothing less is at stake than the integrity 
of the moral life of the race, the moral 
fellowship of mankind, the reality of jus- 
tice among men and nations, the right of 
all peoples great and small to express in 
freedom their individual genius, upon 
that portion of the earth’s surface which 
they call their own; a portion of the earth 
made beautiful by family life, the mystic 
influence of an extended ancestry, and the 
hallowing power of an immemorial fellow- 
ship in toil, in joy and in hope. 

“When faith between man and man, 
nation and nation, ceases, faith between 
man and the Infinite ceases or remains 
only as a withered and sickening hypoc- 
risy. The origins of our Christian civiliza- 
tion are in a moral league with the Eter- 
nal, supported, made sincere and availing, 
by a moral league among human beings. 
Our highest possessions and our best hopes 
for mankind are the fruit of this double 
fundamental faith. - 

“Here our country claims our utmost 
homage; she is indeed illustrious in the 
character that she has won. If she had 
thought meanly of herself she could have 
evaded this war. If she had been willing 
to make a league with death and a cove- 
nant with hell, she might have added to 
her wealth and ease. She would not, she 
could not, play the réle of betrayer to 
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the humanity of man. At her own cost, 
and for no vulgar gain, she has gone forth 
the soldier of humanity. Therefore she 
stands before the world with clean hands 
and a pure heart. 

“She has become ‘the refuge of afflicted 
nations’; she covers with her shield the 
best interests of man; she defies with her 
might the ruthless and insane enemies of 
our kind. Therefore we honor and love 
her; therefore her sons will serve her to 
the uttermost. Here, too, our Alma Mater 
comes with a new benignity in her face as 
the servant of the nation. 
University has seen with eyes clear and 
swift the meaning of the present woe, be- 
cause she has answered the call of the 


Because our 


nation with joy, and without delay, be- 
cause her sons have gone forth true to the 
national spirit, seeking nothing, for them- 
selves, seeking only life’s completeness in 
the vindication of justice and freedom, we 
honor our University with a greater 
wealth of affection, and with a profounder 
We behold Harvard to-day 
glorious in her dedicated sons, shining 
through the gloom of this terrible night, 
a star of the first magnitude, untroubled 
in her heart of fire, the invincible witness 
to the sovereignty of the Spirit. 

“Tt must not be forgotten that our 
country is at war in behalf of the highest 


sincerity. 


human possessions; it should be laid to 
heart that over seven thousand Harvard 
men have put their lives at the service of 
the Republic for ideal ends. We call them 
happy because they are men of worth, be- 
cause they serve the worthiest. The vision 
of them, living or dead, means the deeper 
consecration of our University to the 
things of the Spirit — the integrity of the 
intellect, debauched as we know it to be 
—not here—you know where — the 
moral illumination of learning, the exal- 
tation of the humanity of the nation. 
These Harvard men compose our impres- 
sive service flag; that service flag reveals 
Harvard's feeling for the nation and her 
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feeling for mankind. As in imagination its 
ample folds rise and fall on the June 
breeze, in the dear old College Yard, it 
moves the heart to unwonted emotion, it 
calls forth pledges of new devotion to the 
college that can produce such men. 

“We are living in another of the great 
epochs of human history when peril and 
pain are turned into sources of gladness. 
The song of our men at the front and of 
those who support them at home might 
well be that of the greatest period in all 
time; sorrowful, yet always rejoicing, dy- 
ing but behold we live. Our men remem- 
ber it, whoever else may have forgotten 
it, that it is appointed unto all men once 
to die, and after that the judgment, the 
judgment of Eternity upon man’s causes, 
and his behavior in time. While we look 
upon the manly dedicated form of youth 
and console ourselves with the reflection, 

‘Beauty’s ensign yet 

Is crimson in thy lips, and in thy cheeks, 

And death’s pale flag is not advanced there,’ 
our American soldier, in his battle for the 
reality of moral faith, the subordination 
of might to right, the sovereignty of the 
Spirit in man’s entire world, is thinking 
with the light of Eternity in his eyes of 
‘That chance to live the life most free from stain 
And that rare privilege of dying well.’ 

“Brief life has been the portion of many 
of our Harvard men, brief and maimed 
will be the existence of many more, but 
that life, that existence, carries a content 
of meaning that imparts new worth to 
the life of the world. We are not here to 
pity but to praise these men, to lift them 
high in our honor, to bow before them as 
we behold them forever exalted in the 
fond, immortal memory of their Alma 
Mater. 

“Are the moral forces of the world su- 
preme? Here is the final test of the worth 
of political organization and academic 
life. Is this world governable by moral 
power? Are the moral possessions of man- 
kind able to take care of themselves? 
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Have they such majesty of appeal to the 
noble youth of this and other free nations 
as to organize for themselves victory 
against those who have abandoned moral 
ideas, who have given themselves to exclu- 
sive trust in brute power? Our young men 
are engaged in answering that grave ques- 
tion. Their contest and their sacrifice 
have for object the vindication of the 
moral forces of the world. These young 
men are engaged in reéstablishing the 
moral foundation of the University and 
the Nation. 

“Nor is that all. Their struggle con- 
cerns not only the life of morality; it con- 
cerns also the life of religion. Even were 
our youth to fail, we should say, so lived 
for a brief day ideal justice in them, and 
in that ideal justice we should see the face 
of infinite worth, and meet it with homage 
and sorrow. Deeper still our chief concern 
goes. The ultimate question of religion is 
this: Is the Eternal in sympathy with the 
highest human interests and endeavors? 
Our youth are doing their part to answer 
affirmatively that momentous question. 
They are bleeding and dying that the 
faith may live that the stars in their 
courses stil] fight against the unrighteous 
cause, still blind and blight the enemies 
of mankind, still declare the authority of 
the Absolute Spirit in the ways of the 
world. We deplore the carnage, the loss; 
yet we seem to hear happy voices, calling 
to us from ascending chariots of fire, what 
of carnage, what of loss where moral order 
is seen to rule, where the sympathy of the 
Infinite with man’s best life is vindicated? 
‘Bow down, dear Land, for thou hast found release! 
Thy God in these distempered days 
Hath taught thee the sure wisdom of his ways 
And through thine enemies hath wrought thy 

peace! 
Bow down in prayer and praise!’” 

After a selection by the Alumni Chorus, 
“These to the Front,” words by M. A. 
DeW. Howe, ’87, music by G. W. Chad- 
wick, President Lowell was introduced. 
He announced the gifts received during 
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the year of over $20,000: anonymous, 
$50,000; Ernest B. Dane to the Arboretum 
Endowment Fund, $20,000; James Byrne, 
Professorship of Administrative Law, 
$129,959; Mrs. S. Parkman Blake, a fund 
in memory of S. Parkman Blake and Rob- 
ert Parkman Blake, $50,000; Dr. Henry 
Isaiah Dow, addition to his Professorship 
of Anesthesia, $30,000; Robert T. Lin- 
coln, Harvard Endowment Fund, $20,000; 
anonymous, $51,000 to the Fund for In- 
dustrial Hygiene; anonymous, $25,000 to 
establish a fellowship for medical research 
in the name of Dr. E. H. Bradford. The 
total gifts received during the year were 
$935,613.57. Furthermore, the owners of 
the Charles River Lands Trust have given 
to the University the land owned by the 
Trust in Boston across the river opposite 
the Stadium. 

"President Lowell said: 

“The University has passed through its 
first full year since our country entered 
the war. We have had our worries of 
many kinds, and not unnaturally we have 
been criticized from diametrically oppo- 
site standpoints; not always, let us hope, 
justly. Within a few weeks a newspaper 
printed an erroneous list of the names upon 
the Roll of Honor prepared by the Memo- 
rial Society. Without inquiry this list was 
taken by some persons as correct, and 
people found fault with something that 
never happened and was not even con- 
templated. The Corporation has never 
taken any action which was intended, or 
could reasonably be construed, to imply 
that the names of those who fell upon the 
German side ought to be included in a 
memorial to the men who have given their 
lives in this war. Yet it is now suggested 
that the Corporation should pass a vote 
repudiating such an intention — which it 
never had — and declaring that it will not 
do what it certainly never would do. A 
little reflection will make this point clear. 
A year and a half ago, while this nation 
was still neutral, a discussion took place 
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on this subject in the Alumni Bulletin. It 
was argued by some of the alumni that 
such a memorial should commemorate 
personal devotion, and that the character 
and motives of a man who died for his 
country might be noble, although his 
country was wholly in the wrong. A me- 
morial of this kind would be possible if 
our nation were neutral, but after we 
entered the war a memorial to the Har- 
vard dead could be in the mind of any one 
a memorial only to the cause for which 
we are fighting and therefore only to the 
men who give their lives in defense of that 
cause. I trust that there will be no more 
misunderstanding of the matter. . . . 

“What the University has done during 
the past year in giving the use of its 
grounds and buildings to the Radio and 
Ensign Schools is known to you all. If not, 
circumspice, look around. Walk over to 
where the Radio schools are, and see 4400 
men who are, almost all of them, fed, and 
largely housed, by Harvard; and in the 
other direction you will find the Ensign 
School. What our professors have done 
for the country in the war is not wholly 
known to any one. About 170 have left 
the University, to give their whole time 
to the service of the nation. Others, many 
more, are continuing their duty here, their 
teaching, and yet fulfilling other duties 
from place to place of one kind and an- 
other. And those who have had no oppor- 
tunity to work directly for the Govern- 
ment have helped to carry the burden of 
those who have gone away. Few men 
there are connected with the teaching 
staff here who have not felt the pressure 
of extra service from the war. 

“The alumni are not less interested in 
the way we are seeking to prepare our stu- 
dents for future service. The general prin- 
ciple adopted by the War Department — 
wisely, no doubt —is that commissions 
in the Army shall not henceforth be con- 
ferred, except after instruction in a Gov- 
ernment officers’ training camp, and the 
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Department provides how much previous 
training of candidates must be given by 
the colleges. In term time and summer 
we have been giving considerably more 
than this, because we want to furnish our 
men not only with the best preparation 
for entering an army training camp, but 
also with such a knowledge of the tactics 
developed by this war as will help them 
to become efficient officers rapidly after 
they are sent abroad. 

‘Some colleges propose to do more than 
this, by turning themselves for a time into 
military academies, and _ transforming 
their curricula so as to adapt them to the 
training of soldiers rather than the educa- 
tion of citizens. The programmes put for- 
ward in different places appear to run 
from a substantial alteration in the nature 
of the instruction offered, to little more 
than a new designation, the actual con- 
tent of the curriculum suffering no great 
change, save for the inclusion of a limited 
number of military courses, such as we 
have here. So far as the transformation is 
real it deserves careful consideration, for 
the divergent views are held by men of 
experience and sagacity in educational 
matters, highly competent to form an 
opinion. 

“To us it has seemed that a thorough 
general education designed to develop 
resourcefulness and a capacity to meet 
the manifold problems which arise in 
civil, and indeed in military, life is of 
great value, and should by no means be 
abandoned more than is necessary in time 
of war. The fact that a year ago the Army 
turned ‘largely to college-bred men for 
officer material, and the constant attempt 
of the special services in the Army and 
Navy to recruit college students, shows 
how highly that class of young men is 
prized; and this may reasonably be 
attributed, not solely to the type of man 
the colleges attract, but also in large 
measure to the education they impart. 
It may be doubted whether to change 
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that education by confining it mainly to 
subjects of direct military application, 
and thereby making it less general, less 
broadly intellectual, would be a henefit 
from a purely military point of view. To 
take our young men at the time they 
would otherwise enter college and place 
them in officers’ training camps, to be 
instructed until twenty-one years of age, 
would, I suppose, be thought by every 
one a mistake; and to transform the col- 
leges into military academies would have 
to some extent the same effect, for no 
college now proposes to give the rigorous 
military education of West Point. 

“The Army, of course, may be com- 
pelled by the exigencies of the war to 
reduce the age of recruiting, but so far the 
Army and Navy Departments have deter- 
mined that they do not want college stu- 
dents drawn away, even for active servite, 
before they are of age. They are restrain- 
ing their officers from recruiting students 
for special services earlier; and they are 
preparing a plan for retaining students in 
college until they graduate or reach 
twenty-one. This comes from considering 
the needs of the nation as a whole. The 
world will not end with the war, and the 
problems of industrial, social and political 
life will not, after it is over, be less than 
before. The material waste must be re- 
placed; industry must flow back into old, 
or forward into new, channels under con- 
ditions of no small difficulty; and the pro- 
cess will require all the trained young 
brains the community can command. If 
in addition to the material waste there is a 
lack of educated young men we shall be 
in a hard position indeed. The war must 
be carried on with the utmost efficiency, 
but beyond what is necessary for that 
purpose the stream of educated youth 
must not be stopped or diverted. We 
must not grind up the seed corn of the 
future, if we can help it. We must rather 
seek to impress upon our students that 
until they are called to the colors it is for 
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them to pursue their education earnestly 
and persistently as an essential part of 
their duty in preparing to serve their 
country. Those who look on college as a 
pleasant spot in which to pass four idle 
years are out of place here now — if, in- 
deed, they were ever otherwise. They 
must be made to see the connection be- 
tween a college education and future use- 
fulness to the community. 

“For these reasons we believe that we 
ought to give all the military training 
that is fitting, and give it as effectively as 
possible; but that, subject to this, college 
education should proceed, certainly not 
less broadly and thoroughly than before; 
so that when our men come back to civil 
life, resolute we know, victorious we hope, 
they may be prepared to take up the bur- 
dens, not less difficult than those of war, 
which the nation will lay upon their shoul- 
ders. The men who fight in this war will 
hereafter rule the country in industrial 
and political life. It is for us to see, so far 
as we can, that they are equipped for the 
task.” 

Governor McCall extended the greet- 
ings of the Commonwealth and spoke 
briefly — paying, in the course of his re- 
marks, a tribute to General Wood that 
received great applause. 

Lord Reading was introduced as “en- 
lightener and confirmer of a great alliance 
in behalf of the greatest of all causes — the 
freedom of the world.”’ He said: 

“No greater honor can befall an English- 
man in the United States of America, and 
more particularly a Chief Justice of Eng- 
land, than that which you have conferred 
upon me here to-day. On behalf of Great 
Britain and the British people I thank you 
with all my heart. 1 know full well, Mr. 
President, that this honor is intended for 
my country, and I glory in it. I know full 
well that here in America, where it is your 
universities that confer honors upon men 
whose services have, it is thought, made 
them fit to receive them, your universities 
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have gone out of their way to select me 
for a degree and for that high distinction 
at your Commencement Exercises. Let 


me say now here, at Harvard, the most 
ancient and the last of those during this 
month to confer upon me this distinction, 
that with all sincerity, with all the earnest- 
ness of which I am capable, I thank you 
Americans, and particularly you of the 
universities, and to-day more especially 
you of Harvard University, for your sym- 
pathy, for your regard, for your consid- 
eration, for the country and the British 
people I represent. And I glory, Mr. 
President, that it has fallen to my lot, 
here in this great war, when you and we 
are associated together, that I should be 
standing here to be the recipient of these 
honors, to carry them away with me, not 
for me, but for the people I represent, as 
one more symbol of the alliance which I 
truly believe exists and will exist between 
you and us. 

“T cannot stand before any audience in 
America or elsewhere at any day during 
this war, especially now, without recalling 
to you, as I recall to myself, that at this 
moment there are great battles being 
waged abroad, in France, in Italy, in other 
theatres of war. We who have been en- 
gaged in this war during nearly four years 
know too well what it means. You who 
have entered into it now some fifteen 
months ago have learned, and are learning 
daily, what a great world war must mean 
to your country. What perhaps you have 
not even yet realized is what your entry 
into the war has meant to us, to our allies, 
what it has instilled into us by way of 
moral courage and moral support, and 
also that wonderful assistance which you 
are giving us in the field and on the sea at 
this present moment. 

“Tt is sometimes difficult to express all 
that one feels. I will strive as simply as 
I can to tell you what your entry in the 
war has done for us inone respect. When 
we in England, with all the Dominions 
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which are part and parcel of our Empire, 
entered into the war, we had one thought, 
which was to be true to the trust, to the 
heritage of freedom, which was ours, of 
honor, of sacred adherence to treaties, 
and of respect and regard for justice and 
for international law. From the very first 
we have taken our part. We have stood 
by our glorious and heroic ally France, 
with whom it will ever be an honor to 
have been associated in this great war. 
We have stood by Belgium, which had 
committed no fault save that of trusting 
to the honor of the Great Powers that had 
subscribed to its guaranty of neutrality. 
And when we entered it we knew full well 
the risks that we were running. We deter- 
mined that it was our duty — aye, and I 
do not hesitate to say our highest interest 
as a nation — to enter the war, cost what 
it may, without counting the expense 
either of treasure or of blood. ‘Highest 
interest,’ I say, because we were convinced 
that the highest interest of a nation was 
to safeguard its honor for the sake of pos- 
terity and humanity. 

“And so after the war, whenever thet 
time may come, may we ever remember 
that we have the same aims and are 
animated by the same lofty purposes. 
Our desire is to join you, to codperate with 
you, to combine with you, as fully as you 
will let us, for the benefit of humanity, 
for the preservation of the liberties of the 
world, for the securing of justice among 
all nations, believing as we do, with you, 
that we are animated in all our aims and 
purposes by the same faith in our fellow 
men, in the justice of our fellow men, in 
the liberties of our fellow men, in the wor- 
ship of God, in the preservation of a spirit 
of pure and cleanly lives to be led by us 
older people and by all the younger among 
us; so that we may as a result of this war 
and of the combination among us, having, 
as I verily believe, raised, or helped to 
raise, with our allies, the ideals of man in 
this world, combine to keep them there, 
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and that we may ever continue to raise 
them even higher; that in the end we may 
have achieved together, and that we may 
transmit to our posterity, your descend- 
ants and ours, the same purpose, the same 
ideals, the same determination; that we 
may strive indeed to make life better, 
purer, cleaner, juster, freer, for as long 
as we can work together, and that means, 
I do believe, for as long as the world shall 
continue.” 

At the close of Lord Reading’s speech 
there were urgent calls by the Alumni for 
President Eliot, who responded as follows: 

“Perhaps I know what you want me to 
say. Lord Reading, we all feel, and most 
thinking Americans feel, the truth of what 
you have been saying about a permanent 
union among all English-speaking peoples 
for the preservation of justice and liberty 
in the world. To my thinking that would 
be an adequate outcome of this fearful 
war — the creation of a firm union among 
the English-speaking peoples for the main- 
tenance of the principles which the Presi- 
dent of the Association laid down in his 
address, and for the principles that Lord 
Reading has just laid down. We, however, 
should be glad to welcome to that union 
all the other democracies in the world. 

“Next may I express to Lord Reading 
the sincere hope of us all that he will be 
able to promote the immediate execution 
of an alliance, defensive and offensive, 
between Great Britain and the United 
States. 

“Our public press talks with great free- 
dom about ‘our allies.’ I even heard that 
phrase uttered on the stage this morning 
in Sanders Theatre — in a place where I 
have been accustomed to hope that accu- 
racy is highly valued. We have n’t an ally 
in the world. And, moreover, our people 
are holding back from the creation of an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, which 
shall not only bring this war to a victori- 
ous conclusion, but which shall last centu- 
ries beyond —a union which shall pro- 
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mote effectively freedom and justice in 
the world.” 

Louis A. Frothingham presented a gift 
of $100,000 on behalf of the Class of 1893; 
and with the singing of “Fair Harvard” 
the exercises closed. 


Directors of Alumni Association. 


There were six candidates for Direc- 
tors of the Alumni Association. The vote 
resulted as follows, the first three in the 
list being elected: 


Odin Roberts, ’86.......... 733 
Roger Pierce, 04.......... 534 
Dexter Blagden, ’93........ 481 
Herbert Lincoln Clark, ’87.. 396 
Guy Emerson, ’08......... 331 


Wallace Brett Donham, ’98. 192 


Election of Overseers. 


To fil! the places in the Board of Over- 
seers made vacant this year through the 
deaths of Evert Jansen Wendell, ’82, and 
William DeWitt Hyde, ’79, and through 
the expiration of the terms of Augustus 
E. Willson, 69, Louis A. Frothingham, 
93, Owen Wister, ’82, Frederic A. De- 
lano, 85, and Thomas W. Lamont, ’92, 
seven new members were elected on 
Commencement Day. The postal and 
Commencement ballots resulted as fol- 
lows: 


Postal Com’t 
*1, Henry Cabot Lodge, ’71...... 3614 789 
*2, Paul Revere Frothingham, ’86 1814 579 
*3. Ira Nelson Hollis, A.M., ’99.. 1799 506 
*4, George Wigglesworth, ’74..... 1728 565 


5. Charles Franklin Thwinz, ’76. 1663 $21 
*6§. Francis Randall Appleton, ’75. 1633 438 
OFF, DOOD TRE, BB a. 0-c 5 o.sciejee sae 1425 479 
8. Julian William Mack, LL.B., 
RR Re Peiian eet 1397 298 


we, William Cowper Boyden, ’86... 1324 410 
10. Charles Allerton Coolidge, ’81. 1313 $16 
11. Benjamin Bowditch Thayer, 


ON a ae ER ee ee 1221 290 
12. Minot Osgood Simons, ’91.... 1200 308 
13. James Handasyd Perkins, 98 . 1179 383 
14. Henry Jackson, ’80.......... 1119 396 


x 


15. Benjamin Loring Young, ’07.. 1107 
16. Henry Dwight Sedgwick, ’82.. 1061 
17. N:cholas Biddle, S.B., ’00..... 985 
18. James Freeman Curtis, ’99.... 931 
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19. Alvah Crocker, 79 .......... 865 

GO. Morels Greg, FT... .o0s00c0 811 

21. Robert Gray Dodge, ’93...... 695 

22. Robert John Cary, 90 ....... 658 

23. Edwin Godfrey Merrill, 95... 645 

24. Oliver Prescott, ’89.......... 552 
Total ballots received ....... 4518 939 
Invalid ballots received..... 102 8 


* Elected for 6 years. 
** Elected for 3 years. 
*** Elected for 2 years 


The total postal vote, 4518, shows a 
falling off of nearly a thousand from the 
vote of last year, 5466. Likewise the Com- 
mencement vote, 939, shows a decrease 
from that of 1917, 1107. 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of April 8, 1918. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Pro- 
fessor Oakes Ames for his generous gift 
of $10,000 to establish the Anna C. Ames 
Scholarship in accordance with the fol- 
lowing terms: 


The income is to be available for one or more 
scholarships in the Bussey Institution of Applied 
Biology on condition that the applicant if a zoélo- 
gist must take at least one of the courses of Botany 
offered by the University, or if a botanist at least 
one of. the courses of Zoclogy. If more than one 
scholarship is awarded the income from the fund 
may be proportioned in accordance with the wishes 
of the Dean of the Bussey Institution. 

Each holder of a scholarship from this fund is to 
receive, at a cost not to exceed $25, some book of 
reference of permanent value suitably inscribed in 
memory of Anna C. Ames. 

If there should be no applicant for the scholar- 
ship in any year, or should there be no applicant 
whose ability to conduct research work is deemed 
to be above the average, then one half of the income 
from the fund may be used at the discretion of the 
Dean to rurchase books for the library of the Bus- 
sey Institution, and one half added to the principal 
of the fund. Books purchased for the library with 
the income from the fund are to be suitably in- 
scribed in memory of Anna C. Ames. 

Should circumstances arise that render the scho- 
larship useless, the above conditions of the gift may 
be modified or entirely changed provided that the 
consent shall be obtained of the donor during his 
lifetime, and thereafter of his children and Lis 
grandchildren, so long as any one of them shall be 
alive. But in no event is the fund to be deprived of 
its memorial purposes. 
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Meeting of April 29, 1918. 
Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50,000 
to be added to tke principal of the Anonymou; Fund 
No. 4. 

To Mr. M. Douglas Flattery for his gift 0° securi- 
ties valued at $7500, the income to be used in ace 
cordance with his offer entered in the meeting of 
April 8, 1918. 

To the Massachusetts Cotton Mills for the gift of 
$2500, Bliss, Fabyan and Company, Hood Rubber 
Company, and Mr. Thomas W. Slocum for their 
gifts of $1000 each, to Mr. Henry B. Endicott for 
h's gift of $500 and to the Hill Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Lewiston Bleachery and Dye Works 
for their gifts of $50 each for the Department of 
Preventive Medicine. 

To the Class of 1894 for the gift of $1800 toward 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mrs. A. Lawrence Rotch for her gift of $875 
toward certain salaries. 

To Miss Sarah F. Bremer for her gift of $500 to- 
ward a certain salary in the Department of Anat- 
omy. 

To Miss Katherine E. Bullard for her gift of 3500 
to be used at the discretion of Professor Southard 
for work in the Department of Neuropathology. 

To Mrs. Charles S. Hinchman for her gift of 8500 
for the Charles S. Hinchman Fellowship for 1919- 
20 at the Observatory. 

To Professor Edward C. Pickering for his gift of 
$250 for immediate use at the Observatory. 

To Mrs. Murray Anthony Potter for her gift of 

225 for the Susan Anthony Potter Prizes for 1917- 
18. 

To the Harvard Club of Hawaii for the gift of 
$200 for the scholarship for 1917-18. 

To Mr. Frank Muhlhauser for his gift of $200 
toward the expenses of the Pureau of Vocational 
Guidance in the Division of Education. 

To an anonymous friend for the additional gift 
of $100 toward a certain salary . 

To Mr. Hervey E. Wetzel for his gift of $100 to 
be added to the income of the William Hayes Fogg 
Fund. 

To the Harvard Club of North China for the gift 
of $100 for a prize to be offered under the following 
conditions: (1) The prize to be for the best thesis 
on any subject connected with China; (2) the com- 
petition to be open to all students of the Univer- 
sity, graduates and undergraduates; (3) an extra 
copy of the prize thesis to be forwarded to the Har- 
vard Club of North China for record. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect April 1, 1918: Horace Kennedy 
Sowles, as Alumni Assistant in Surgery; James 
Bourne Ayer, as Instructor in Neurology and Assis- 
tant in Neuropathology; to take effect April 15, 1918: 
Frank Silver MacGregor, as Assistant in Chemistry ; 
William Edward Masterson, as Assistant in Public 
Speaking; Martin Joseph English, as Assistant in 
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Medicine; Francis Minot Rackemann, as Alumni 
Assistant in Medicine; to take effect Sept. 1, 1918: 
Edward Hickling Bradford, as Dean of the Faculty 
of Medicine and of the Medical School. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From April 1, for the remainder of 1917-18: Wil- 
liam Albert Perkins, Alumni Assistant in Surgery; 
Algernon Coolidge, Acting Dean of the Graduate 
School of Medicine; from April 15, for the remain- 
der of 1917-18: William Bradford Robbins, Alumni 
Assistant in Medicine; from April 22, for the re- 
mainder of 1917-18: Samuel Waldstein, Assistant 
in Chemistry; from April 29, for the remainder of 
1917-18: George Alonzo Mirick, Assistant in Educa- 
tion; William Norwood Souter, Instructor in Oph- 
thalmology; Charles Homer Haskins, Acting Chair- 
man of the Library Council; for one year from Sept. 
1, 1918: Ondess Lamar Inman, Austin Teaching 
Fellow in Botany; Reginald George Trotter, Sidney 
Raymond Packard, and Carl Fremont Brand, Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellows in History; George Luther Lin- 
coln, Instructor in Romance Languages; Guillermo 
Rivera, Instructor in Spanish; Frederick Wilkey, 
Manager of the Harvard Dining Halls; Willis Arnold 
Houghton, Auditor of the Harvard Dining Halls; 
for three years from Sept. 1, 1918: Edward Allen 
Boyden, Instructor in Comparative Anatomy; Ernest 
William Goodpasture, Instructor in Pathology; Fred- 
erick Stanford Burns, Instructor in Dermatology; 
Calvin Gates Page, Instructor in Bacteriology; Rob- 
ert Montraville Green, Instructor in Anatomy; 
Fritz Bradley Talbot, Charles Hunter Dunn, In- 
structors in Pediatrics; for five years from Sept. 1, 
1918: Edwin Allen Locke, Assistant Profe sor of 
Medicine ; Edward Skinner K'ng, Assis‘ant Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy at the Obserrato~y; Willard 
Peabody Gerrish, Assistant Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering at the Observatory. 


Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following while in the service of the Gov- 
ernment: 


To Assistant Professor James Ford from May 1 
for the remainder of 1917-18; to Assistant Professor 
Alexander Quackenboss, from May 1 for the re- 
mainder of 1917-18; to Assistant Professor Elliott 
Proctor Joslin, from Apri. 1 for the remainder of 
1917-18; to Clinical Professor Edward Hall Nichols, 
from May 1 for the remainder of 1917-18. 


Meeting of May 10, 1918. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


For sundry subscriptions amounting to $6200 
in cash and $50 in securities received through Mr. 
James A. Lowell for the Law School. 

To the Merrimack Manufacturing Company for 
the gift of $2500 and to the Hon. W. Murray Crane 
for his gift of $1000 toward the expenses of instruc- 
tion and investigation in Industrial Hygiene under 
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the department of Preventive Medicine and Hy- 
giene. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the third quarterly 
payment for the year 1917-18 on account of their 
annual gift of $2500 to the Arboretum in accord- 
ance with their vote of May 11, 1917. 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for his gift of 
$625 toward supporting the Bureau of Municipal 
Research in connection with the course in Munici- 
pal Government. 

To Mr. Clarence B. Moore for his gift of $500 
for exploration or for the purchase of specimens for 
the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Eugene V. R. Thayer for his additional 
gift of $500 toward the expenses of the work of the 
Committee on Economic Research. 

To Mrs. Henry Copley Greene for her gift of se- 
curities valued at $100 for the “Josiah Royce Me- 
morial Fund.” 

To Mr. Paul E. Fitzpatrick for his gift of $75 for 
books for the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration. 

To Professor Roger B. Merriman for his gift of 
$70 toward a certain salary. 

To Messrs. Frederick P. Fish and Alexander 
Forbes for their gifts of $100 each and: to Mr. 
Nathaniel T. Kidder for his gift of $50 for the Ber- 
muda Biological Station for Research. 

To Mr. Franklin W. Moulton for his additional 
gift of $25 to be expended under the direction of 
the social service worker for the Cancer Commis- 
sion of Harvard University. 


Voted, to accept the generous offer of 
Le Comité France-Amérique of a medal 
in accordance with the following terms 
submitted by them: 


1° Le concours sera connu sous le nom de: “Con- 
cours oratoire pour la Médaille France-Amér- 
ique,” soit en anglais: ““France-Amérique Medal 
Debate.” 

2° Il sera annoncé d’une facon permanente dans 
les catalogues de l'Université, mention étant faite 
que la médaille est présentée par le Comité France- 
Amérique. 

3° Il aura lieu en frangais et sera ouvert 4 tous 
les éléves “‘ undergraduate” d’Harvard. 

4° Il sera sous la direction de la Section fran- 
caise de l'Université, qui en annoncera le sujet 
chaque année, en temps et lieu. 

5° Le sujet aura trait 4 un aspect quelconque de 
la civilisation frangaise. 

6° Les éléves désirant concourir devront se pre- 
senter, au temps, et lieu annoncés, devant trois 
juges, et devront parler chacun a huis clos, pendant 
cing minutes, sur le sujet choisi. Six d’entre eux 
seront admis a concourir pour la médaille. 

7° Au concours définitif, les candidats devront 
parler dix minutes sur le sujet choisi, devant trois 
juges, qui adjugeront la médaille au plus méritant, 
en tenant compte et du fonds et de la forme des dis- 
cours des candidats. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 
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To take effect May 1, 1918: Edmund Billings, Jr., 
as Assistant in Chemistry; Wolfert Gerson Webber, 
as Charles Follen Folsom Teaching Fellow in Hy- 
giene; Mclver Woody, as Austin Teaching Fellow 
in Surgery, Assistant in Pathology, Secretary of the 
Faculty of Medicine, and Physician to Students; to 
take effect Sept: 1, 1918: Sidney Raymond Packard, 
as Austin Teaching Fellow in History; Ephraim 
Emerton as Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From May 1, for the remainder of 1917-18: Lin- 
hart Stearns, Assistant in Chemistry; Worth Hale, 
Secretary of the Faculty of Medicine; for one year 
from July 1, 1918: William John Crozier, Resident 
Naturalist of the Bermuda Biological Station for Re- 
search, 


Voted to appoint Ephraim Emerton 
Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical History, 
Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 1918. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Roger B. Merriman from May 7 
for the remainder of 1917-18, while in 
the service of the Government. 


Meeting of May 27, 1918. 
Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To the Plymouth Cordage Company for their 
gift of $2500, to the A. J. Tower Company for their 
gift of $1000, to the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Com- 
pany, the United Drug Company, and Mr. George 
F. Willett for their gifts of $500 each toward the ex- 
penses of instruction and investigation in Indus- 
trial Hygiene under the Department of Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene. 

To the National Canners Association for the gift 
of $5000 on account of their offer of $20,000 annu- 
ally for three years, or such portion thereof as may 
be requisitioned, for the purpose of investigating 
the subject of food poisoning, or so-called ptomaine 
poisoning, with special reference to canned foods, 
under the direction of Dr. M. J. Rosenau. 

To Mr. Edwin Swift Balch for his gift of securi- 
ties valued at $5000 to establish the “* Edwin Swift 
Balch Fund, Class of 1878,” the income to be used 
“first of all to maintain the capital at par if for any 
cause the capital should be diminished in value be- 
low $5000. Then a suitable bookplate shall be pro- 
vided out of the income upon which shall be in- 
scribed ‘Edwin Swift Balch Fund, Class of 1878.’ 
After the above conditions are fulfilled, the income 
shall be expended in the purchase of books for the 
Harvard College Library relating especially: first, 
to the fine arts, glyptic and graphic, in the broadest 
sense of the term and including all primitive arts 
such as those of the American Indians or the Afri- 
can negroes; and second, to geography. also in the 
broadest modern sense of the term, and including 
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books of travel and exploration as well as scientific 
geographical works.” 

To Mr. Frederic H. Curtiss, trustee of the Wil- 
liam Everett Fund (Adams Academy), for the gift 
of securities valued at $4200 to establish the Wil- 
liam Everett Fund in Harvard College, the income 
to be used for such purposes as the President and 
Fellows shall determine. 

To Messrs. Joseph Lee and Felix M. Warburg, 
for their gifts of $500 each and to Mr. George D. 
Markham for his gift of $50 toward a certain sal- 
ary. 

To Mr. Joseph Lee for his gift of $2450 toward 
a certain salary. 

To Mr. Horace S. Sears for his gift of $1000 to- 
ward a certain salary. 

To Mr. Albert C. Burrage for his gift of $500 for 
assistance in Economic Geology. 

To Messrs. R. and J. Farquhar and Company for 
their additional gift of $500 toward the expenses of 
Mr. Ernest H. Wilson’s journey to Korea, on behalf 
of the Arnold Arboretum. 

To Mr. Ogden L. Mills for his additional gift of 
$500 toward the expenses of the work of the Com- 
mittee on Economic Research. 

To Mr. John T. Morse, Jr., for his gift of $300 
and to an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 to- 
ward a certain salary. 

To Mr. Edward D. Bettens for his gift of $300 to 
be added to the income of the Louise E. Bettens 
Fund of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To the United Drug Company for their gift of 
$100, to the Emerson Company for their gift of 875 
and to the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company and 
the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates for their 
gifts of $55 each toward the expenses of the Bureau 
of Vocational Guidance in the Division of Educa- 
tion. 

To the Harvard Club of Minnesota for the gift 
of $150 toward the scholarship for 1917-18. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $50 and 
to an anonymous friend for the gift of $25 to be 
added to the income of the William Hayes Fogg 
Fund. 

To the Hon. Julian W. Mack for his gift of $25 
toward a certain salary at the Bermuda Biological 
Station for Research for 1918-19. 

To the Alpha Omega Alpha Society for the gift 
of $8 for the Medical School Library. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect May 3, 1918, Irvine Clifton Gard- 
ner, as Instructor in Physics; to take effect May 14, 
1918, Roger Douglas Harvey, as Assistant-in Geol- 
ogy; to take effect Sept. 1, 1918, Ondess Lamar In- 
man, as Austin Teaching Fellow in Botany. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1918: 

Worcester Perkins, Proctor, Divinity Hall; Os- 
wald Benjamin Overn, Assistant in Physics; 
William Rader Westhafer, Instructor in Physics ; 
Stephen Francis Hamblin, Instructor in Horticul- 
ture; Leonard Thompson Troland, Instructor in 
Psychology ; Philip Quincy Wright, Instructor in 
Iniernational Law. 
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Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for three years from Sept. 1, 1918: 

George W. Holmes, Instructor in Roentgenology; 
Frederick Taylor Lord and William Henry Robey, 
Jr., Instructors in Medicine; Ward Hance Cook, 
Instructor in Pathology. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for the duration of the war: 

George Richards Minot and Isaac Chandler 
Walker, Assistant Professors of Medicine. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for five years from Sept. 1, 1918: 

Cecil Kent Drinker, Assistant Professor ef Phy- 
siology; Alfred Paul Rogers, Assistant Professor of 
Orthodontic Research; Robert Battey Greenough 
and John Bapst Blake, Assistant Professors of Sur- 
gery. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Clinical Professor of Genito-Urinary Sur- 
gery, to serve for five years from Sept. 1, 
1918; whereupon, ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Paul Thorndike was 
elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine and of the 
Medical School, to serve from Sept. 1, 
1918; whereupon, ballots being given in, 
it appeared that David Linn Edsall was 
elected. 

Voted to make the following changes of 
title: 

William Parker Cooke from Professor of Pros- 
the'ic Dentistry to Professor of Preventive Dentistry 
and Oral Hygiene; George Gray Sears from Clinical 
Professor of Medicine to Professor of Clinical Medi- 
cine; Richard Clarke Cabot from Clinical Professor 
of Medicine to Professor of Clinical Medicine; Ed- 
ward Hall Nichols from Clinical Professor of Sur- 
gery to Professor of Clinical Surgery; Charles Allen 
Porter from Clinical Professor of Surgery to Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Surgery; Franklin Spilman Newell 
from Clinical Professor of Obstetrics to Professor of 
Clinical Obstetrics. 

Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on the award of the Flattery Medal 
for Discovery in the Prevention of Dis- 
ease and the Preservation of Health: 
Henry P. Walcott, Chairman, Frederick 
C. Shattuck, Milton J. Rosenau, Reid 
Hunt, Lawrence J. Henderson. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following while in the service of the Gov- 
ernment: 
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To Instructor Ernest B. Young, from May 1 for 
the remainder of 1917-18; to Faculty Instructor 
B. A. G. Fuller, for the academic year 1918-19; to 
Assistant’ Professor Alfred M. Tozzer, for the 
academic year 1918-19; to Professor Julian L. Cool- 
idge, for the academic year 1918-19. 

Voted to approve the suggestion of the 
Board of Overseers that hereafter in the 
annual Harvard University Catalogue the 
names of the Overseers in their respective 
classes shall be arranged in the order and 
on the basis of collegiate seniority, and 
not as heretofore upon the basis of the 
number of votes received by them when 
elected. 


Meeting of June 2, 1918. 
Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1918: 


George La Piana, Au:tin Teaching Fellow in the 
History of Religion (Divinity School); Friedrich 
Schoenemann, Ray Waldron Pettengill, and Asbury 
Haven Herrick, Instructors in German; André 
Morize, Lecturer on Military Science and Tactics 
and a member of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences; 
William Goodrich Thompson, Lecturer on Brief- 
Making and Preparation of Cases (Law School); 
Francis Joseph Swayze, Lecturer on Professional 
Ethics (Law School). 


Meeting of June 7, 1918. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express to Mrs. Bayard Thayer 
their gratitude for her generous offer to 
permit the Harvard Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps to establish a camp on her 
land during the summer of 1918, and 
thereby materially assisting the Univer- 
sity in its work of fitting young men to 
become officers in the service of the Na- 
tion. 

The President and Fellows of Harvard 
College desire to express their appre- 
ciation of the welcome codperation of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington with 
the College in the grants which have 
been made from time to time in support 
of scientific investigation. The apparatus 
belonging to the Institution which has 
thus been put at the service of our inves- 
tigators and the expert assistance in their 
researches with which the Institution has 
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thus furnished them have made possible 
work which could not otherwise have been 
accomplished; and have thus effectively 
aided the cause of American science, in 
accordance with the wishes of the founder 
of the Institution. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Mr. 
Stephen P. Sharples for his generous gift 
to the Wolcott Gibbs Memorial Labora- 
tory of a copy of Faraday’s ‘‘Chemical 
Manipulation,” presented at the time of 
its publication to Sir Humphry Davy, 
and of a copy of Robert Hare’s ‘“‘Chem- 
istry,” formerly owned by Dr. Charles T. 
Jackson, both books of great value and 
unique interest. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express to Major Edward Bow- 
ditch, Jr., their great appreciation of his 
valuable gift to the Botanical Museum 
of Harvard University of a collection of 
commercial woods from the Philippine 
Islands which has been installed in the 
exhibition cases of the Museum and is 
there attracting much attention. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express to Mr. Howard M. Bal- 
lou their great appreciation of his gener- 
ous gift to the Botanical Museum of Har- 
vard University of a valuable collection 
of specimens of the useful products of 
Hawaiian plants and of his continued 
kindness in sending from time to time 
important samples of rare commercial 
sugars. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express to Chase and Sanborn 
their great appreciation of the valuable 
gifts of specimens of different types of 
teas which they have generously contri- 
buted from time to time to the Botanical 
Museum of Harvard University. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their appreciation of the 
generosity of Mr. A. L. Hench and Mr. 
E. C. Knowlton in presenting their furni- 
ture to the University toward the further 
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equipment of Conant Hall as a graduate 
dormitory. 

The resignation of Ernest William 
Goodpasture as Research Fellow in Path- 
ology of the Cancer Commission was re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect March 
1, 1918. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1918: 


Proctors: W. B. Castle, R. Coggeshall, A. M. 
Goodale, G. E. Haggart, G. Hankin, F. W. C. Lie- 
der, K. L. Maclachlan, E. K. Maxfield, L. S. Mayo, 
A. E. Monroe, J. L. Moore, G. E. Osborne, G. P 
Pennoyer, I. Reynolds, A. G. Riesenberg, J. L. 
Snider, R. G. Trotter, V. H. Vaughan, R. F. Went- 
worth, S. H. Werlein, Jr., R. R. Wheeler, P. D. 
Woodbridge, P. Q. Wright. 

Assistants: Cloyd Laporte, in Economics. 

Austin Teaching Fellows: Archie Wilmotte Leslie 
Bray and Robert James Dobson, in Zodlogy. 

Instructors: William Eustis Brown, in Public 
Health Administration; Arthur Eli Monroe, in Eco- 
nomics. 

The Cancer Commission of Harvard University: 
Robert Battey Greenough, Director; Channing 
Chamberlain Simmons, Secretary; Roger Pierce, 
Treasurer; James Homer Wright, Pathologist, in 
charge of Diagnosis Service; William Duane, Re- 
search Fellow in Physics; William T. Bovie, Research 
Fellow in Biology; Henry Lyman, Research Fellow 
in Chemistry; Clarence Cook Little, Research Fel- 
low in Genetics. 

Collis P. Huntington Memorial Hospital: Robert 
Battey Greenough, Surgeon-in-Charge; Channing 
Chamberlain Simmons, Surgeon; Edward Ham- 
mond Risley, Surgeon; George Gilbert Smith, Assis- 
tant Surgeon; Henry Asbury Christian, Consulting 
Physician; Francis Weld Peabody, Consulting Phy- 
sician; George Richards Minot, Assistant Consult- 
ing Physician; Gerald Blake, Physician; Daniel 
Crosby Greene, Consulting Laryngologist; Harry 
Aldrich Barnes, Assistant Laryngologist. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


> For two years from Sept. 1, 1918, James Ford, 
Assistant Professor of Social Ethics; for five years 
from Sept. 1, 1918, Charles Thomas Brues, Assis- 
tant Professor of Economic Entomology. 


Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following while in the service of the Gov- 
ernment: 


To Assistant Horace K. Boutwell, from June 1 
for the remainder of 1917-18; to Associate Andrew 
W. Sellards from May 8 for the remainder of 1917- 
18; to Consulting Pbysician Francis W. Peabody, 
for the academic year 1918-19; to Consulting Laryn- 
gologist Daniel C. Greene, for the academic year 
1918-19; to Research Fellow Henry Lyman, for the 
academic year 1918-19; to Research Fellow Clar- 
ence C. Little, for the academic year 1918-19. 


[ September, 


Meeting of June 19, 1918. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
National Sugar Refining Company of 
New Jersey for the generous gift to the 
Botanical Museum of Harvard Univer- 
sity of specimens illustrating stages in 
the manufacture of sugar. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt of 
$95,484.80 additional from the estate of 
Gordon McKay, and the same was grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of securities 
valued at $51,000, to the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company for the gift of $1000, to the 
Fisk Rubber Company, the Harmony Mills, the 
Lawrence Manufacturing Company, and the New 
England Manufacturing Company for their gifts 
of $500 each, to Walter Baker and Company, Ltd., 
and the Massachusetts Gas Companies for their 
gifts of $200 each, and to Messrs. Charles C. Jack- 
son and J. Franklin McElwain for their gifts of 
$100 each toward the expenses of instruction and 
investigation in Industrial Hygiene under the De- 
partment of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene. 

To the Class of 1893 for the gift of securities 
valued at $44,720 toward their Twenty-fifth Anni- 
versary Fund. 

To Dr. Henry I. Dorr for his gift of securities 
valued at $30,000 to be added to the principal of 
the “Henry Isaiah Dorr Chair of Research and 
Teaching in Anesthetics and Anesthesia.” 

To Mr. William Endicott for his gift of $2500 for 
the Department of Pharmacology, for his gift of 
$2500 for the purchase of books for the College 
Library and for his gift of $100 for the purchase of 
books on Transportation. 

To Mrs. James C. Melvin for her gift of $2500 
for the Department of Tropical Medicine, in ac- 
cordance with her offer entered in the meeting of 
Oct. 29, 1917. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $2333.35 
for a certain salary. 

To Dr. and Mrs. Richard C. Cabot for their gift 
of $1000, to Mr. George R. Agassiz for his gift of 
$250, to an anonymous friend for securities valued 
at $200, and to Mr. Rodolphe L. Agassiz for his 
gift of $200, to Mrs. William Caleb Loring and 
Messrs. I. Tucker Burr and Charles C. Jackson 
for their gifts of $100 each, and to Professor William 
E. Hocking for his gift of $25 for the “Josiah Royce 
Memorial Fund.” 

To Mr. Frederic A. Delano for his gift of securi- 
ties valued at $1000 toward the Harvard Endow- 
ment Fund. 

To Mr. Clarke Thomson for his gift of 8625 to- 
ward supporting the Bureau of Municipal Research 
in connection with the course in Municipal Gov- 
ernment. 
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To Messrs. Thomas W. Lamont and William B. 
Thompson for their gifts of $600 each toward the 
expenses of the work of the Committee on Economic 
Research. 

To the United States Shipping Board — Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation — for the gift of $480 and 
to the Detroit Steel Products Company, the Inter- 
national Cotton Mills, the Liquid Carbonic Com- 
pany and the Pratt and Whitney Company for 
their gifts of $55 each for the Employment Manage- 
ment Course of the Bureau of Vocational Guidance. 

To Mr. George A. Draper for his gift of $250, to 
the Hon. W. Murray Crane and Jordan Marsh 
Company for their gifts of $190 each, to the Boott 
Mils and to Mr. Thomas B. Fitzpatrick for their 
gifts of $50 each, to the Bay State Milling Com- 
pany and the Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Company 
for their gifts of $25 each, to Hilliard and Merrill, 
Incorporated, for the gift of $15, to Mr. Richard 
H. Dana for the gift of $10, and to the Griswold- 
ville Manufacturing Company for the gift of $5 for 
investigation of opportunities for the physically 
handicapped under the Bureau of Vocational Guid- 
ance. 

To Dean Roscoe Pound, trustee, for his gift of 
$500 to be credited to the Harvard University Press 
in connection with the printing of the second vol- 
ume of the Harvard Studies in Jurisprudence. 

To Captain Bronson M. Cutting for his gift of 
$300, and to Mr. Lawrence E. Sexton for his gift 
of $100 toward a certain salary. 

To the Association for International Conciliation 
for the gift of $250 toward a certain salary in the 
Summer School. 

To Messrs. Augustus Hemenway and Charles 
Peabody for their gifts of $50 each and to Professor 
Alfred M. Tozzer for his gift of $25 toward the fund 
for opening the Peabody Museum on Sunday after- 
noons. 

To Dr. Frederick Adams Woods for his gift of 
$150, to Professor Julian L. Coolidge for his gift of 
$35.12, and to Professor George L. Kittredge for 
his gift of $2.54 toward the purchase of books for 
the College Library. 

To Mr. J. Templeman Coolidge for his gift of 
$100 to be added to the income of the William Hayes 
Fogg Fund. 

To Mr. Charles C. Jackson for his gift of $100 
toward a certain salary. 

To Mr. William Stetson Merrill for his gift of 
$98.32 to be credited to “Scholarship and Benefi- 
ciary Money Returned.” 

To Professor Harry E. Clifford for his gift of $5 
for the Harvard Bureau of the American Univer- 
sity Union in Europe. 

To Miss Edith N. Buckingham for her gift of $5 
toward a salary at the Bermuda Biological Station 
for Research. 

The resignation of Oswald Berjamin Overn as 
Assistant in Physics was received and accepted to 
take effect Sept. 1, 1918. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From June 19 for the remainder of 1917-18, 
Tercy Waldron Long, Instructor in Military Science 
and Tactics. 
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For one year from Sept. 1, 1918: Frederick Merk, 
Assistant in History; Ernest Henry Wilson, Assis- 
tant in the Arnold Arboretum; Cloyd Laporte and 
Arthur Eli Monroe, Tutors in the Division of His- 
tory, Government, and Economics; John Wilson, In- 
structor in Modeling; Cart Ludwig Schrader, In- 
structor in Gymnastics; Martin Mower, Instructor 
in Fine Arts; Thurman Los Hood, Instructor in 
English; Roy Willmarth Kelly, Instructor in Educa- 
tion and Director of the Bureau of Vocational Guid- 
ance; Frederick James Allen, Lecturer on Vocational 
Guidance and Assistant Director of the Bureau of 
Vocational Guidance ; FitzRoy Carrington, Lecturer 
on the History of Engraving; Edward Waldo Forbes, 
Lecturer on Fine Arts; George Parker Winship, Lec- 
turer on the History of Printing; Charles Howard 
Walker, Lecturer on the History of Architecture; Paul 
Jean Louis Azan, Lecturer on Military Science and 
Tactics, and a member of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences; Joseph Wright, Superintendent of the Li- 
brary for Municipal Research; Melville Conley 
Whipple, Sanitary Inspector; Willis Arnold Bough- 
ton, Assistant Director of the Chemical Laboratory; 
Harold Hitchings Burbank, Chairman for the 
Board of Tutors; Morris Gray, Jr., Secretary of Em- 
ployment; Lawrence Shaw Mayo, Assistant Dean of 
Harvard College; Roger Pierce Secreta-y .o the Cor- 
poration; Arthur Fisher Whittem, Secretary of the 
Administration Board f.r Special Siudents; Frede- 
rick Sumner Mead, Editor of the University Di- 
rectory. 


Medical School. 


William Edgar Deeks, M.D., C.M., M.A., Lec- 
turer on Tropical Medicine. 

Associates: David Cheever, A.B., M.D. (Ana- 
tomy); Frederic Jay Cotton, A.M., M.D. (Surgery); 
William Edward Faulkner, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); 
Joshua Clapp Hubbard, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); 
Daniel Fiske Jones, A.B., M.D., (Surgery); Fred 
Bates Lund, A.M., M.D. (Su-gery); Harris Peyton 
Mosher, A.B., M.D. (Anatomy). 

Instructors: Zabdiel Boylston Adams, M.D. (0 - 
thopedic Surgery); Freeman Allen, A.B., M.D. 
(Anesthesia); James Bourne Ayer, A.B., M.D. 
(Neurology); Harry Aldrich Barnes, M.D. (Laryn- 
gology); José Penteado Bill, A.B., M.D. (Preventive 
Medicine and Hygiene); John Hammond Blodgett, 
M.D. (Laryngology); Henry Ingersoll Bowditch, 
A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Percy Brown, M.D. 
(Roentgenology); Philip Castleman, M.D., S.M. 
(Bacteriology); George Strong Derby, A.B., M.D., 
(Ophthalmology); Francis Patten Emerson, M.D. 
(Otology); Calvin Barstow Faunce, Jr., M.D. 
(Otology); Nathan Chandler Foot, A.B., M.D. 
(Pathology); Frederick Eugene Garland, A.B., 
M.D. (Laryngology); Joseph Lincoln Goodale, 
A.M., M.D. (Laryngology); Danie! Crosby Greene, 
A.B., M.D. (Laryngology); Philip Hammond, M.-P. - 
(Otology); Harry Fairbanks Hartwell, A.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); Henry Hill Haskell, A.B., M.D. (Oph- 
thalmology); John Homans, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); 
Arthur Allison Howard, Ph.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); 
Frank Hunt, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Conrad 
Jacobson, S.B., M D. (Surgery); William Fletcher 
Knowles, M.D. (Otology); Maynard Ladd, A.B., 
M.D. (Pedia rics); William Edwards Ladd, A.B., 
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M.D. (Surgery); Ralph Clinton Larrabee, A.B., 
M.D. (Medicine); Arthur Thornton Legg, M.D. 
(Orthopedic Surgery); Halsey Beach Loder, S.B., 
M.D. (Surgery); Lawson Gentry Lowrey, A.M., 
M.D. (Neuropathology); Charles Anthony McDon- 
ald, Ph.B., M.D. (Neurology); James Patrick 
O'Hare, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Robert Bayley 
Osgood, A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery and Sur- 
gery); Charles Leonard Overlander, Ph.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Frank Arthur Pemberton, S.B., M.D. 
(Gynecology); William Carter Quimby, A.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); Alfred Clarence Redfield, S.B., Ph.D. 
(Physiology); Frank Linden Richardson, M.D. 
(Anesthesia); Albert Abraham Shapira, S.B., M.D. 
(Anatomy); Channing Chamberlain Simmons, 
M.D. (Surgery); Richard Mason Smith, A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); William Norwood Souter, A.B., M.D. 
(Ophthalmology); Robert Soutter, A.B., M.D. (Or- 
thopedic Surgery); Fred Maurice Spalding, A.B., 
M.D. (Ophthalmology); Albert Edward Steele, 
M.D. (Bacteriology); Malcolm Storer, A.B., M.D. 
(Gynecology); Philip Haskell Sylvester, A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Kurt Hermann Thoma, D.M.D. 
(Dental Anatomy); George Loring Tobey, Jr., M.D. 
(Otology); Robert Henry Vose, A.B., M.D. (Sur- 
gery); David Harold Walker, M.D. (Otology); 
Ernest Boyen Young, A.B., M.D. (Gyn@ ology). 

Research Fellows: Richard Dana Bell, A.B., M.D. 
(Biological Chemistry); Alfred Willson Bosworth, 
S.B., A.M. (Pediatrics); Sumner Cushing Brooks, 
Ph.D. (Tropical Medicine); Henry Lyman, A.B., 
M.D. (Biologic Chemistry). 

Austin Teaching Fellows: Roscoe Copeland Mor- 
ris, A.M. (Physiology); Wilford Merriam Nelson, 
S.B. (Histology and Embryology); Mclver Woody, 
A.B., M.D. (Surgery). 

Alumni Assi-tants: Delos Judson Bristol, Jr., 
Ph.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Lewis Webb Hill, A.B., 
M.D. (Pediatrics); Harry Archibald Nissen, A.B., 
M.D.( Medicine); William Albert Perkins, A.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); Howard Frank West, M.D. (Medicine). 

Assistants: Leland Barton Alford, A.B., M.D. 
(Neuropathology); James Dellinger Barney, A.B., 
M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); John Harper Blais- 
dell, A.B., M.D. (Dermatology); Gerald Blake, A.B., 
M.D. (Medicine); Horace Keith Boutwell, S.B., 
M.D. (Bacteriology); Harold Bowditch, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Lloyd Thornton Brown, A.B., M.D. 
(Orthopedic Surgery); Jacob Baldwin Bruce, Jr., 
S.B., M.D. (Surgery); Harold Aten Bulger, S.B. 
(Physiology); Francis Lowell Burnett, S.B., M.D. 
(Pathology); Patrick Francis Butler, M.D. (Roent- 
genology); Harry Philip Cahill, A.B., M.D. (Otology); 
Alfred Cyril Callister, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); George 
Oliver Clark, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); George Clymer, 
A.B., M.D. (Neurology); Robert Carlyle Cochrane, 
S.B., M.D. (Surgery); William Pearce Coues, M.D. 
(Surgery); John White Cummin, A.B., M.D. (Sur- 
gery); George David Cutler, S.B., M.D. (Surgery); 
Robert Laurent DeNormandie, A.B., M.D. (Ob- 
stetrics); Samuel Walker Ellsworth, A.B., M.D. 
(Roentgenology); Richard Spelman Eustis, A.B. 
M.D. (Pediatrics); Henry Joseph FitzSimmons, 
A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Goodwin LeBaron 
Foster, A.B. (Biological Chemistry); Somers Fraser, 
A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Harold Adams Gale, A.B., 
M.D. (Pediatrics); James Murry Gallison, A.B., 
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M.D. (Surgery); Frederick Leo Good, M.D. (Gynz- 
cology); Robert Montraville Green, A.B., M.D. 
(Gynecology); Joseph Isaac Grover, A.B., M.D. 
(Pediatrics); Frank Andrew Hamilton, M.D. 
(Anatomy); Torr Wagner Harmer, A.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); Francis Freeman Henderson, M.D. 
(Surgery); Otto John Hermann, A.B., M.D. (Sur- 
gery); Herbert Handy Howard, S.B., M.D. (Genito- 
Urinary Surgery); William Wescott Howell, A.B., 
M.D. (Pediatrics); James Lincoln Huntington, 
A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Harold Valmore Hyde, 
S.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Frederick Carpenter Irving, 
A.B.,, M.D. (Obstetrics); Delbert Linscott Jackson, 
S.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Francis Thomas Jantzen, 
A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Foster Standish Kellogg, 
A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Charles Henry Lawrence, 
Jr., A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Oscar Raoul Talon 
L’Esperance, M.D. (Genito-Urinary Surgery); 
Harry Linenthal, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); John 
Mason Little, Jr., A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Henry 
Demarest Lloyd, A.B., M.D. (Syphilology); Sidney 
Archer Lord, M.D. (Neurology); Oliver Ames Loth- 
rop, A.B., M.D. (Otology); Elba Denton McCarty, 
M.D. (Roentgenology); Nathaniel Robert Mason, 
A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics and Gynecology); Hyman 
Morrison, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); George W. 
Morse, A.B., M.D. (Anatomy and Surgery); Arthur 
Percy Noyes, M.D. (Psychiatry); Frank Roberts 
Ober, M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Everard Law- 
rence Oliver, M.D. (Dermatology); Karlton Good- 
sell Percy, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); Henry Joseph 
Perry, A.B., M.D. (Bacteriology); André William 
Reggio, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Edward Peirson 
Richardson, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Augustus Riley, 
A.B., M.D. (Anatomy and Surgery); Edward Ham- 
mond Risley, A.B., M.D. (Anatomy and Surgery); 
Charles Edouard Sandoz, M.D. (Psychiatry); 
Fred Albert Simmons, M.D. (Otology); Warren 
Richards Sisson, A.B., M.D. (Pediatrics); George 
Gilbert Smith, A.B., M.D. (Genito-Urinary Sur- 
gery); William David Smith, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); 
John Baker Swift, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); Ray- 
mond Stanton Titus, A.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); 
James Rockwell Torbert, Ph.B., M.D. (Obstetrics); 
Richard Goodwin Wadsworth, A.B., M.D. (Gyne- 
cology); Clifford Black Walker, $.B., M.D., A.M. 
(Ophthalmology); Irving James Walker, A.B., M.D. 
(Surgery); Wyman Whittemore, S.B., M.D. (Sur- 
gery); John Thomas Williams, M.D. (Gynecology); 
George Henry Wright, D.M.D. (Laryngology); 
George Jesse Wright, M.D. (Neuropathology); Ed- 
wia Theodore Wyman, M.D. (Pediatrics); Edward 
Lorraine Young, Jr., A.B., M.D. (Genito-Urinary 
Surgery); James Herbert Young, S.B., M.D. (Pedi- 
atrics); Guy Edgar Youngburg, Ph.G., S.M. (Bio- 
logical Chemistry. 

Teaching Fellows: Edward Adelbert Doisy, A.B., 
S.M. (Biological Chemistry); George Henry Jackson, 
Jr. (Histology and Embryology); V'rank Herbert Rose, 
A.B. (Histology and Embryology); Ralph Faust 
Shaner, Ph.B. (Comparative Anatomy). 

Allan Rowe Cunningham, A.B., M.D., Boston 
Dispensary Research Feilow in Pediatrics; William 
Carter Quinby, A.B., M.D., Director of Laboratory 
of Surgical Research; Wolfert Gerson Webber, A.B., 
M.D., Charles Follen Folsom Teaching Fellow in 
Hyjiene. 
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Graduate Schoo! of Medicine. 


Frederick Lafayette Jack, M.D., Lecturer in 
Oiolozy. 

Associates: Franklin Greene Balch, A.M., M.D. 
(Surgery); John Taylor Bottomley, A.B., M.D., 
LL.D. (Surgery); George Washington Wales Brew- 
ster, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Frederic Codman Cobb, 
A.B., M.D. (Laryngology); Rockwell Augustus 
Coffin, M.D. (Laryngology); Joseph William Court- 
ney, A.B., M.D. (Neurology); John Henry Cun- 
ningham, Jr., M.D. (Gentto-Urinary Surgery); 
Lincoln Davis, A.B., M.D. (Surgery); Arthur Wil- 
lard Fairbanks, M.D. (Neurology); Walter Elmore 
Fernald, M.D., A.M. (Psychiatry); Joel Ernest 
Goldthwait, S.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Allen 
Greenwood, M.D. (Ophthalmology); Walter Brack- 
ett Lancaster, A.B., M.D. (Ophthalmology); Clar- 
ence Cook Little, A.B., S.D. (Comparative Pathol- 
ogy); Richard Frothingham O'Neil, M.D. (Genito- 
Urinary Surgery); Charles Fairbank Painter, A.B., 
M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); John Jenks Thomas, 
A.M., M.D. (Neurology); Harvey Parker Towle, 
A.B., M.D. (Dermatology); Hugh Williams, A.B., 
M.D. (Surgery). 

Instructors: Harold Woods Baker, S.B., M.D. 
(Gynecology); Charles Henry Hare, A.M., M.D. 
(Gynecology); Henry Fox Hewes, A.B., M.D. 
(Medicine); Thomas Chittenden Hil!, Ph.B., M.D. 
(Proctology); William Augustus Hinton, S.B., M.D. 
(Preventive Medicine and Hygiene); Oscar Richard- 
son, M.D. (Pathology); George Phippen Sanborn, 
M.D. (Bacteriology);. James Warren Sever, M.D. 
(Orthopedic Surgery); Arthur Kinsbury Stone, 
A.M., M.D. (Medicine); Franklin Warren White, 
S.B., M.D. (Medicine); Frank Percival Williams, 
M.D. (Proctology). 

Clinical Assistants: John Edward Butler, A.B., 
M.D. (Anesthesia); Harold Beck’es Chandler, 
A.B., M.D. (Ophthalmology); Edward Keith Ellis, 
M.D. (Ophthalmology); Francis Patten Emerson, 
M.D. (Laryngology); Charles David Jones, A.B., 
M.D. (Ophthalmology); William Fletcher Knowles, 
M.D. (Laryngology); William Liebman, M.D. 
(Ophthalmology); John Leroy Lougee, M.D. (Laryn- 
gology); William Holbook Lowell, M.D. (O phthal- 
mology); Roland Chester Mackenzie, M.D. (Oph- 
thalmology); Daniel Francis Mahoney, M.D. (Sur- 
gery); Charles Galloupe Mixter, S.B., M.D. (Sur- 
gery); Nathaniel Niles Morse, Litt.B., M.D. (Anes- 
thesia); George Hale Ryder, Ph.B., M.D. (Ophthal- 
mology); Lincoln Fleetford Sise, A.B., M.D. (Anes- 
thesia); Henry Burt Stevens, M.D. (O phihalmology); 
Edward Russel! Williams, M.D. (Ophthalmology). 

Assistants: John Dresser Adams, M.D. (Ortho- 
pedic Surgery); Philip Challis Bartlett, M.D. (Medi- 
cine); William Parsons Boardman, A.B., M.D. 
(Bacteriology); Francis Gorham Brigham, S.B., 
M.D. (Medicine); Rockwell Augustus Coffin, M.D. 
(Otology); George Alfred Dix, M.D. (Syphilology); 
Cleaveland Floyd, M.D. (Medicine); Harry Win- 
fred Goodall, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Thomas 
Francis Leen, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); William 
Liebman, M.D. (Roentgenology); Mark Homer 
Rogers, A.B., M.D. (Orthopedic Surgery); Lesley 
Hinckley Spooner, A.B., M.D. (Medicine); Na- 
thaniel Knight Wood, 4.B., M.D. (Medicine); 

Fellows in Otology: John Hammond Blodgett, 
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M.D.; John Leroy Lougee, M.D.; Leon Edward 
White, A.B., M.D. 

Teaching Fellaw: Gordon Berry, A.B., M.D. 
(Laryngology). 


Dental School. 


Lecturers: Julius Frank Hovestad, D.M.D. 
(Crown and Bridge Work); Albert Leonard Midg- 
ley, D.M.D. (Dentistry); Henry Carlton Smith, 
Ph.G. (Dental Chemistry). 

Instructors in Operative Dentistry: Charles Henry 
Abbott, D.M.D., Ernest Earl Carle, D.M.D., 
Asher Harriman St. Clair Chase, D.M.D., Benja- 
min Howard Codman, D.M.D., Arthur Sylvester 
Crowley, D.M.D., Walter Alonzo Davis, D.M.D., 
Charles Sumner Emerson, D.M.D., Nathan An- 
thony Estes, D.M.D., Stuart Roberts Hayman, 
D.M.D., James Edward Heap, D.M.D., Herman 
Everett Hichborn, D.M.D., William Gleason Jew- 
ett, D.M.D., Leon Julius Lawton, D.M.D., Arthur 
Allen Libby, D.M.D., Frank Randall McCullagh, 
D.M.D., Leslie Herbert Naylor, D.M.D., Charles 
Erwin Parkhurst, A.B., M.D., Harry Snow Par- 
sons, M.D., D.M.D., Joseph Totten Paul, D.M.D., 
Frank Perrin, D.M.D., Charles Gilman Pike, 
D.M.D., Charles Weston Ringer, D.M.D., William 
Vernon Ryder, D.M.D., David Frederick Spinney, 
D.M.D., Frank Turner Taylor, D.M.D., John Tal- 
bot Timlin, D.M.D., Clarence Bartiett Vaughan, 
D.M.D., Ernest Victor Leon Whitchurch, D.M.D. 
Thomas Weston Wood, Jr., A.M., D.M.D., Eugene 
Barry Wyman, D.M.D. 

Instructors in Prosthetic Dentistry: Robert Scott 
Catheron, A.B., D.M.D.; Wilson Case Dort 
D.M.D.; Guy Edward Flagg, D.M.D.; Thomas 
James Giblin, Jr., D.M.D.; Herbert Frank Langley, 
D.M.D.; Nels Henry Malmstrom, D.M.D.; Habib 
Yasuf Rihan, A.B., D.M.D.; Ubert Clifton Russell, 
D.M.D.; Clarence Shannon, D.M.D.; Frederick 
Jeremiah Sullivan, D.M.D.. 

Instructors in Anesthesia: Walter Irving Ashland, 


‘D.M.D.; Ralph Corydon Curtis, D.M.D.; Charles 


Allen Jameson, D.M.D.; Stephen Parker Mallett, 
D.M.D.; Walter Fairfield Provan, D.M.D.; Wil- 
liam Daniel Squarebrigs, D.M.D.; Stuart Hamil- 
ton Vaughan, D.M.D. 

Instructors in Orthodontia: Adelbert Fernald, 
D.M.D.; Ralph Edward Gove, D.M.D.; Horace 
Leonard Howe, D.M.D.; Walter Curtis Miner, 
D.M.D. 

Instructors in Extracting and Anesthesia: Edwin 
Linwood Farrington, D.M.D.; Frank Herbert Les- 
lie, D.M.D.; Joseph Aloysius Ring, D.M.D.; Oliver 
Perry Wolfe, D.M.D. 

Instructors in Crown and Bridge Work: Horatio 
Le Seur Andrews, D.M.D.; Walter Irving Brigham, 
D.M.D.; Frederick Waldemar Hovestad, D.M.D.; 
Maurice Earle Peters, D.M.D.; Walter Nelson 
Roberts, D.M.D.; Reinhold Ruelberg, D.M.D.; 
Judson Clarence Slack, D.M.D. 

Instructors: Earle Clinton Cummings, D.M.D. 
(Roentgenology); Fred Martin Rice, A.M. (Chemis- 
try); Roger Browne Taft, D.M.D. (Oral Surgery). 

Clinical Instructors in Operative Dentistry: Sam- 
uel Tuttle Elliott, D.M.D.; James Austin Furfey, 
D.M.D. 

Assistants in Operative Dentistry: George Brickett 
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Blaisdell, D.M.D.; Homer Robinson Gray, D.M.D. 
Edward Charles Hoey, D.M.D.; Sterling Nye Love- 
land, D.M.D.; Arthur Verne Rogers, D.M.D.; 
Frank Packard Simpson, D.M.D.; Henry Carlton 
Spencer, D.M.D.; Ellmore Loftis Wallace, D.M.D. 

Assistants in Prosthetic Dentistry: Arthur Leo 
Cavanagh, D.M.D.; Walter Harlow Chambers, 
D.M.D.; Frank Holmes Cushman, S.B., D.M.D.; 
Clarence Marshall Glazier, D.M.D.; Charles Wil- 
liam Goetz, D.M.D.; Simon De Salles McCarty, 
D.M.D.; Harold Lee Peacock, D.M.D. 

Assistants: Fred Ralph Blumenthal, D.M.D. 
(Orthodontia); Homer Charles Sowles, D.M.D. 
(Crown and Bridge Work). 


For the first half of 1918-19, Charles Wilson Kil- 
lam, Acting Dean of the Faculty of Architecture and 
Chairman of the Council of the School of Architec- 
ture; for the second half of 1918-19, Reginald Fran- 
cis Arragon, Instructor in History; for three years 
from Sept. 1, 1918, Harold Joseph Laski, Tutor in 
the Division of History, Government and Economics; 
from Sept. 1, 1918, Edmond Earle Lincoln, Tutor 
in the Division of History, Government, and Econo- 
mics; for five years from Sept. 1, 1918, Cyrus Hart- 
well Fiske, Assistant Professor of Biological Chem- 
istry; Andrew Watson Sellards, Assistant Professor 
of Tropical Medicine. 


Voted to nominate Charles Hunter 
Dunn as Physician-in-Chief of the In- 
fants’ Hospital from June 19, 1918. 

Voted to appoint Professor E. C. Moore 
(Chairman), Dr. George A. Gordon, and 
Bishop Lawrence a standing committee 
to select, in the future, William Belden 
Noble Lecturers. 

Voted to change the title of Reginald 
George Trotter from Austin Teaching Fel- 
low to Instructor in History. 

The following list of members of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Harvard 
College who have been chosen by the 
Associates as an Academic Board of 
Radcliffe College for the academic 
year 1918-19 was submitted and ap- 
proved: Kenneth Grant Tremayne Web- 
ster, Chairman; Professors E. L. Mark, 
H. S. White, E. H. Hall, H. W. Smyth, 
G. L. Kittredge, C. H. Grandgent, G. P. 
Baxter, W. S. Ferguson. 

The announcement of “Courses of 
Study for the year 1918-19 in Radcliffe 
College” was presented to the Board, and 
it was voted to approve the list of in- 
structors and examiners therein con- 
tained. 
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Voted to grant leave of absence to In- 
structor Brewer G. Whitmore from June 
15 for the remainder of 1917-18, while in 
the service of the Government. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Assistant Professor K. G. T. Webster for 
the academic year 1918-19, while in the 
service of the Government. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Stated Meeting, May 13, 1918. 

The following twenty-one members 
were present: Judge Grant, the President 
of the Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University; and Messrs. Delano, 
Elliott, Felton, Fish, Forbes, Frothing- 
ham, Hallowell, Herrick, Higginson, La- 
mont, Marvin, Palmer, Roosevelt, Shat- 
tuck, Slocum, Swayze, W. R. Thayer, 
Wister. 

The record of the previous mecting was 
read and approved. 

The Board consented to the election of 
Richard Clarke Cabot, Clinical Professor 
of Medicine, of Franklin Spilman New- 
ell, Clinical Professor of Obstetrics, and of 
Eugene Anthony Crockett, Walter Augus- 
tus Lecompte Professor of Otology, all to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1918. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of April 29, 1918, appointing seven 
Instructors for three years from Sept. 1, 
1918, and three Assistant Professors for 
five years from Sept. 1, 1918, and the 
Board voted to consent. 

Upon the nomination by the President 
of the Board, the Board elected Inspec- 
tors of Polls for the election of Overseers 
on Commencement Day. 3 

The Board also voted that the Presi- 
dent of the Board be authorized to fill 
any vacancies that may arise in the 
office of Inspectors of Polls for the election 
of Overseers on next Commencement 
Day. 

On account of the expiration of Mr. 
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Frothingham’s term of service as Overseer 
on the next Commencement Day, the 
President of the Board, with the consent 
and approval of the Board, appointed Dr. 
Shattuck as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Board, in the place of 
Mr. Frothingham. 

Mr. Wister presented the report of the 
Committee to Visit the School of Archi- 
tecture, Mr. Elliott the Report of the 
Committee to Visit the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Judge Swayze 
the Report of the Committee to Visit the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, and 
upon the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee, they were accepted and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. Marvin presented an informal re- 
port from the Special Committee on the 
McKay Trust that the Committee had 
held several meetings, had conferred and 
corresponded with many Harvard gradu- 
ates, and with representatives of the Har- 
vard Engineering Societies of New York 
and Boston, and of the alumni of the Law- 
rence Scientific School, and had given 
careful consideration to the suggestions 
made by these graduates and organiza- 
tions, and to the problems involved in the 
McKay bequest, but that the Committee 
was not prepared, and did not deem it ad- 
visable, to make any definite recommen- 
dations at the present time, and trans- 
mitted to the President of the University 
copies of all of the reports and letters of 
recommendation and suggestions made 
to the Committee for such consideration 
as the President shall find useful. 

The Board voted that this meeting be 
adjourned to May 14, 1918. 


Adjourned Meeting, May 14, 1918. 
The following seventeen members were 
present: Judge Grant, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of 
the University; Messrs. Delano, Felton, 


Fish, Forbes, Frothingham, Hallowell, 
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Marvin, Talmer, Shattuck, Slocum, 
Swayze, W. R. Thayer, Wadsworth, Wis- 
ter. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of May 10, 1918, appointing Ephraim 
Emerton Winn Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 1918, and 
the Board voted to consent. 

Upon the motion of Professor Palmer, 
and after debate thereon, the Board voted, 
by ten votes in the affirmative to four 
votes in the negative, that hereafter in the 
annual Harvard University Catalogue the 
names of the Overseers in their respective 
classes shall be arranged in the order and 
on the basis of collegiate seniority, and 
not as heretofore upon the basis of the 
number of votes received by them when 
elected. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Fish, and after 
debate thereon, it was voted that this 
Board cordially approves the attitude of 
the President of the University, and the 
Faculty, to the military activities of the 
students of the University in relation to 
their normal work, and urges hearty co- 
operation with the National Government 
in securing the adoption of the policy to 
which the President of the University-and 
the Faculty are committed. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Slocum, the 
Secretary was instructed to communicate 
to Prof. Richard Thornton Fisher, Assis- 
tant Professor of Forestry, and Director 
of the Harvard Forest, and to Mr. Arthur 
Henry Lea, of Philadelphia, the apprecia- 
tion of the Board of Overseers of Mr. Lea’s 
gift of new trees, and of Professor Fisher's 
admirable and efficient restoration of the 
College Yard to its present flourishing and 
promising condition. 


Stated Meeting, June 20, 1918. 

The following fourteen members were 
present: Judge Grant, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of 
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the University; Messrs. Frothingham, 
Herrick, Higginson, Lamont, Marvin, 
Morgan, Palmer, Shattuck, Slocum, W. 
R. Thayer, Wadsworth. 

The Secretary of the Board communi- 
cated letters received from Mr. Arthur H. 
Lea and Prof. R. T. Fisher gratefully 
acknowledging the appreciation of the 
Board of Mr. Lea’s gift of new trees, and 
Prof. Fisher’s admirable and efficient re- 
storation of the College Yard to its pres- 
ent flourishing and promising condition. 

The Board voted to consent to a num- 
ber of appointments. The votes of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows electing Paul Thorndike, 
Clinical Professor of Genito-Urinary Sur- 
gery, to serve for five years from Sept. 1, 
1918, with a seat on the Committee of Full 
Professors during the war, and David 
Linn Edsall, Dean of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine and of the Medical School, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1918, were consented to. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of June 19, 1918, conferring degrees 
upon persons recommended therefor by 
the Faculties of the several departments 
of the University respectively, and the 
Board voted to consent to the conferring 
of said degrees, and further voted that the 
Secretary be instructed, in accordance 
with the precedents of previous years, to 
make such changes as may be found neces- 
sary and proper to perfect the lists of said 
degrees. 

The total number of said degrees is 657. 

The President of the Board presented 
a Report of the Committee to Visit the 
Kitchens and Commons of Harvard Col- 
lege, and it was accepted and placed on 
file. . 

Dr. Shattuck presented the Reports of 
the Committees to Visit the Bussey In- 
stitution, on Economics, and on Classics, 
and upon the recommendation of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee they were accepted 
and ordered to be printed. 

Upon the recommendation of the Ex- 
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ecutive Committee, the Board voted that 
a sub-committee of the Committee to 
Visit the Medical School be constituted, 
to be called the Advisory Committee on 
the Study and Prevention of Industrial 
Disease, and that the following members 
be appointed thereto: W. E. McKay, S. 
Harold Greene, Frank J. Hale. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 
Bertua M. Boopy, R. ’99. 


In May there was a patriotic mass 
meeting where the girls were the speakers, 
and after this meeting it was decided to 
make plans for even better war work next 
year than the College had been able to do 
this year. A war committee was appointed, 
of which Priscilla Ring is chairman. The 
spirit through the College of wanting to 
do more definite work in regard to the 
war does not seem to have interfered with 
the regular course work. It may have in- 
fluenced the choice of courses, but not the 
standing of the work done. The spirit 
does, however, tend to make the girls more 
and more want to give up things. There 
has been less interest in the usual recrea- 
tions of the College year. 

The Radcliffe College farm in South 
Byfield, where the first workers went in 
June, before Commencement, is under the 
direction of Miss Wells of Amherst Agri- 
cultural College. The house is in charge 
of a Radcliffe graduate who is the hostess, 
different graduates serving in turn. The 
girls are also, when their own farm work 
makes it possible, working on the farms 
in the neighborhood. They sing in the 
church choir, and have interested them- 
selves in the surgical dressings work of the 
town. 

All through the spring there was more 
definite planning than we have ever had 
before, by a greater number of girls, in 
regard to summer work. Almost every 
one planned to do something, from farm 
to factory work. Many of the girls just 
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out of college went at once to the various 
summer training schools. Radcliffe is 
represented at the Vassar Training Camp 
for Nurses, at the Harvard Technology 
School of Public Health, at the Psycho- 
pathic Hospital, at the courses in indus- 
trial supervision at Bryn Mawr. Several 
of our graduates have gone to France for 
Y.M.C.A. canteen service. We have a con- 
stantly growing list abroad. Dean Boody, 
who is on the examining committee for 
Y.M.C.A. women workers, went to New 
York in June for the conference at Colum- 
bia and Barnard, held for the men and wo- 
men overseas workers before their sailing. 

The College has had a great loss in the 
death of Lucey N. Fletcher, ’10, who died 
in France in May. Miss Fletcher went to 
France a year ago as a nurse in the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital Unit. She is 
the second one of our graduates to die in 
service. A gift of $100 in her honor was 
made to the College by a classmate, 
Elizabeth Odlin Whittemore, to be used 
in some way for the war work of the Col- 
lege. With Mrs. Whittemore’s permission 
this gift was turned over to Mrs. George 
P. Baker, who is the chairman of the war 
work committee of the Alumne Asso- 
ciation, to use for the committee’s work. 
The money may possibly be spent under 
the direction of Dr. Augusta Williams, 
the Alumnz Association’s official repre- 
sentative in France. 

The largest war collection that the 
College has ever made was in the week 
of May 20 in the Red Cross Drive. Over 
$2100 was raised. Another activity at 
the end of the year was in charge of the 
scientific girls. They brought to the notice 
of the students in the College the work 
that is being done to prevent the use of 
platinum for jewelry, in order to leave 
the small supply which exists entirely for 
the use of scientists. The leader in this 
work was Alice Daland, ’18, who, by 
articles published in the News and by 
pledge cards, made the question of plati- 
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num in jewelry form a matter of personal 
responsibility for each individual. Mrs. 
Ellwood W. Spear (Edith Taylor, ’97) 
has done splendid work throughout the 
country on the platinum committee. The 
American Fund for French Wounded 
was given $400 from the receipts of the 
French play presented by the Harvard 
Cercle on May 4 and 6, in which our 
girls played the women’s parts. The 
receipts from the Glee and Mandolin 
Clubs’ dance on May 20 were for the Red 
Cross. The last Idler of the year was 
Pomander Walk, and at the regular Idler 
performance Mr. and Mrs. Jewett and 
some of the members of the Jewett com- 
pany were guests of the Idler Club. There 
were two other performances of the play 
at Commencement time. 

This year during Commencement week 
there was no meeting of the Committee 
on Resources, as it is not the time for 
raising money, and there was really no 
new business for the Committee. Class 
Day was somewhat changed. The Seniors 
decided to have no refreshments, but they 
received their friends as usual in the va- 
rious buildings, and there was the usual 
singing, and afterwards dancing in both 
the Gymnasium and the living room. 
The graduates gave up the “‘reminiscent 
show” which usually comes on the Sat- 
urday after Class Day, but throughout 
the week there were class reunions. 

Bishop Lawrence at the Baccalaureate 
Service on Sunday, June 16, spoke to the 
girls about the value of the spiritual forces 
of life, and he reminded them that our 
Baccalaureate Service was different from 
others in that just outside our door we 
could see, in close connection, the place 
where Washington had given those ideals 
to the men who were forming to serve 
under him, and the new barracks which 
were being built on the common for the 
men who were going out to-day. For the 
first time the music, as well as the words, 
of the Baccalaureate hymn was written 
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by a member of the Senior Class. Frances 
Holmes wrote the words, and Mary Gib- 
son the music. Also the response which 
was sung after the prayer was written by 
two Seniors—the music by Margaret 
Shortall, and the words by Sophia Morris. 

On Monday came the class exercises, 
and at 11.30 the members of the Radcliffe 
Phi Beta Kappa chapter were the guests 
of the Harvard chapter at the exercises 
in Sanders Theatre. Our Phi Beta Kappa 
prize was awarded this year to Ethel M. 
Spurr. This is the prize of $50, and it is 
given to the ranking Junior of the five 
Junior members taken into the Society. 

Commencement came on Wednesday, 
June 19, in Sanders Theatre. The open- 
ing prayer was offered by the Rev. Ray- 
mond Calkins. Lt.-Col. Woods, who was 
to have been the speaker, was called away 
at the last moment on Government serv- 
ice, and Professor George P. Baker, who 
has always done much for Radcliffe Col- 
lege, took his place, and gave the Com- 
mencement address. In part Professor 
Baker said: — 

“Tt will be thirty years next autumn that 
I met my first class m Radcliffe College, 
and sometimes I have wondered just what 
is this higher education doing for all these 
women. To-day we have the Red Cross 
nurses, the women helping in the Y.M.C.A. 
huts, the reconstruction workers with their 
college units, the telephone girls, the wo- 
men ambulance drivers — all these and 
many more abroad. At home women are 
replacing men in trades and professions, 
and even in the making of munitions 
themselves. As never before in the his- 
tory of man, this is woman’s hour of 
proved ability and accomplishment. What 
do you believe the men on the other side 
are thinking of you? It is not of your learn- 
ing, not of your practical adaptability, 
your power to take up the task that they 
laid down when they went to war. It is 
of your instinctive understanding of them, 
when sometimes they hardly understood 
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themselves, of all that is associated with 
the word “‘feminine”’ in its best sense. It 
is the training that your mothers, and 
those mothers round us, and millions of 
others over the country, have given their 
sons that has founded the ideals of this 
army of ours; but such teaching is not 
wholly the result of the higher education. 
That you are highly educated women 
seems to me to increase your responsibility 
to see that your natural gifts as women 
are enriched and heightened to greater 
powers of usefulness. Have you thought 
what lies ahead, after the war, when those 
who survive shall try to take up their ac- 
customed life, when the women who have 
taken their places will not all of them be 
glad to turn to the customary duties of 
life? These men who have been on the 
fighting line will shape the future of our 
country, but at first they will be rest- 
less, disturbed, eager to understand this 
country of theirs, and eager to be under- 
stood in their restlessness. Understanding 
these men is absolutely essential. All that 
is most essentially feminine in women is 
called into public service. Those quali- 
ties will be of the utmost service in the 
readjustment. Shall educated women do 
less well than the less educated citizens? 
Surely you will not permit that. Those 
women, your grandmothers for instance, 
lacked much of the education that is yours 
as a birthright, but there was something 
about them which makes them an exquis- 
ite memory to men of my generation. 
Perhaps just because their opportunities 
were less, they knew how to relate their 
feminine qualities to such opportunities 
as became theirs. Each month now 
shows more clearly than ever, as the op- 
portunities for unaccustomed work come, 
the increased demand for sympathy, 
tact, and instinctive understanding. The 
perfect education leaves these powers 
strengthened, and enriched, and enno- 
bled. May that education be yours as 
the gift of Radcliffe College.” 
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The candidates for degrees were then 
presented by the Dean, and the degrees 
were conferred as follows: 1 A.A., 128 
A.B.’s, 26 A.M.’s. and 1 Ph.D. Of the 
A.B.’s 71 received the degree without dis- 
tinction, 39 cum laude (of whom 15 had 
distinction in special subjects), 16 magna 
cum laude (of whom 12 had honors and 
4 distinction in special subjects), and 2 
summa cum laude (with highest honors). 

Christina Hopkinson Baker, ’93, was 
the college marshal. Fannie S. Russell, 
’06, was head usher, and the two alumnz 
marshals were Constance C. Alexander, 
’93, and Alice B. Huling, ’08. The pro- 
cession formed in the New Lecture Hall, 
which was given to Radcliffe College for 
the purpose, as Memorial Hall itself was 
being used for the Radio School. Mabel 
W. Daniels, ’00, gathered her chorus for 
Commencement, and trained them in the 
Commencement music. Miss Daniels is 
always ready to put her help and skill 
at the service of the College. 

After Commencement there was a 
luncheon for the Alumnz and the mem- 
bers of the Union, and then in the theatre 
the members of both bodies listened to 
reports of common interest. One outside 
speaker was Mrs. Francis Rogers, who 
came on from New York to tell about the 
service that college women can give in the 
Y.M.C.A. canteens abroad. The Alumnz 
business meeting was held in the theatre 
after this joint meeting. There were many 
reports and some discussion about alumne 
matters. One most interesting announce- 
ment was that all but two or three of the 
Class of 1918 had already joined the 
Alumne Association. During the day 
there was balloting for certain alumne 
offices which were to be filled in June, 1918. 
The result of the election was as follows: 
first vice-president, Lucy A. Paton, 92; 
secretary, Margaret A. Fish, ’03; direc- 
tor, Rose Sherman, ’94. The Union at its 
business meeting appointed certain com- 
mittees, and made certain appropriations 
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for the coming year. electing for 1918-19 
the following officers: president, Leslie 
Hopkinson, 8486, 87-88 (’91-94, 
’00-’01); treasurer, Eleanor H. Hinckley, 
*15-"17; director, Mrs. Thomas R. Wat- 
son (Frederika Davis), ’96-98; nomi- 
nating committee, Caroline B. Shaw, ’01, 
chairman, Lucia R. Briggs, 09, Caroline 
L. Humphrey, ’98, Mrs. Byron S. Hurl- 
but (Eda A. Woolson), ’88-’92; Laura 
R. Kelsey, ’05-’06, ’11-"12. 

Just as last year the Alumne Associa- 
tion in the evening had a supper instead 
of the Alumne dinner. After the supper 
there were speeches in the theatre. Mabel 
Harris Lyon, ’97, the president of the 
Alumnz Association, presided. The class 
speakers were Elizabeth B. Nichols, ’08, 
and Alice Jose Gleason, 93. Miss Boody 
spoke of the year at the College, telling 
specially of the unusual advance in 
Student Government — that the College 
had been as a whole in it, that there were 
no lines between student body, Student 
Government, and the office, that all had 
worked together with a purpose that was 
perhaps different because of the conditions 
of life everywhere. Mr. John Farwell 
Moors, in a very direct speech which held 
his audience absolutely from beginning 
to end, told about the responsibilities of 
educated people. By stories which proved 
the way the people had in many instances 
been led astray in their judgment by lack 
of getting at facts, he made every one feel 
the need of thinking out each thing for 
himself, and at the end he turned it all 
into a speech of patriotism, by showing 
how this intelligence must stand actively 
behind our country and our President. 
Lieutenant Morize, who was to have 
spoken, was obliged to send word during 
the evening that military duty was keep- 
ing him away. The last speaker was Presi- 
dent Briggs, who paid a tribute to the 
fineness of the boys who are going out 
“with eyes wide open into unspeakable 
horrors,’’ and then he went on to show 
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that “this magnificent disregard of death 
is not ina man alone.”’ He spoke of Ruth 
Holden and Lucy Fletcher, and he told of 
the thousands of women whose strength 
is helping. He said that if it was ever 
true that men must work and women 
must weep, it is true no longer; men 
must work, and women must work too. 
The Woods Hole Scholarships for work 
at Woods Hole this summer have gone to 
Helen W. Spencer, unclassified student, 
and Helen S. Thomas, graduate student. 
Two Carnegie Foundation fellowships 
have been given to Radcliffe women, one 
of $1000 to Bernice V. Brown, ’16, the 
other of $700 to Eleanor W. Allen, ’18. The 
Caroline I. Wilby Prize, for the best origi- 
nal work in any department, was awarded 
to Olive B. White, ’18, for her thesis on 
“The Verse Translations of John Dry- 
den”’; and the Captain Jonathan Fay dip- 
loma and scholarship, for the Senior who in 
the judgment of the Academic Board had 
shown the greatest promise, was awarded 
to Alice M. Graham. The new member of 
the Associates elected for a term of three 
years is Professor Thomas N. Carver, and 
Mrs. Henry Parkman was reélected to 
the Council for a term of seven years. 
The class gifts at Commencement were 
as follows: from the Class of 1893 a Liberty 
Bond; from the Class of 1903 a grand- 
father’s clock for the upper floor of the 
library; and from the Class of 1908, $1050, 
to be invested in Liberty Bonds, for the 
Mary Coes Endowment Fund. On Com- 
mencement Day $100 was added to the 
Mack Loan Fund. Marian C. Nichols, 
’99, the former chairman of the Distant 
Work Committee, made an addition to 
the fund for the Distant Work Committee 
Scholarship in the shape of a $100 Liberty 
Bond, which makes the Distant Work 
Fund, that has now been turned over to 
the Treasurer, over $1500. Through the 
last additions which have come in from the 
Howe estate, the bequest now equals 
about $300,000. The new gate in honor 
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of Mr. Arthur Gilman, which was given 
by Mr. Gilman’s family and friends, was 
in position at Commencement time, and 
although all the iron work was not in 
place, the gate was near enough to com- 
pletion to make the alumne realize how 
happy a thing it is to have this beautiful 
gate with Mr. Gilman’s name on it stand- 
ing at the very place which was connected 
with him not only because of the College 
but because it was the entrance to his old 
school. We were glad to have Mrs. Gil- 
man our guest this day when we were 
specially remembering Mr. Gilman, and 
the foundation work that he had done. 


STUDENT LIFE. 
Epwarp ARMITAGE Hix. 719. 


Owing to two sets of special final exami- 
nations held in May for those going to the 
4th Officers’ Training Camp, and to the 
June Undergraduates Camp at Platts- 
burg, there were few left in the University 
by the Ist of June. Last year President 
Lowell obtained permission for the Seniors 
at Plattsburg to return for the Class Day 
exercises, but this year the Seniors were 
scattered in the different branches of the 
service, and J. W. Angell was the only 
member of the Class Day committee in 
Cambridge. 

Of the three marshals, Lieutenant G. A. 
Percy, U.S.M.C., is in Virginia; Ensign 
W. J. Murray, U.S.N.R.F., is at sea, 
and Lieutenant J. M. Franklin, of the 
Heavy Artillery, is in France. The secre- 
tary, F. E. Parker, Jr., is now on a Gov- 
ernment mission to Sweden, and the trea- 
surer, F. H. Stevens, is a cadet in naval 
aviation. Both odist and poet were ab- 
sent, as Alfred Putnam is in the naval air 
service, probably in France, and Thatcher 
Nelson is a lieutenant in the Pioneer In- 
fantry, stationed in South Carolina. 

The great increase in labor costs made 
it impracticable to hold the exercises of 
June 18 in the Stadium, so bleachers were 
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built in the quadrangle back of Sever 
Hall. The exercises were in this way kept 
out of doors, making it possible to hold 
the usual confetti battle. 

Memorial Day was marked by the ap- 
pearance of Lieutenant Morize, of the 
French Army, as the speaker at the 
exercises under the auspices of the Me- 
morial Society in Sanders Theatre. Mr. 
W. C. Lane, ’81, presented a Roll of 
Honor to the University, containing the 
names of all former members of the Uni- 
versity who have died in the war, ex- 
clusive of those killed fighting for Ger- 
many. At that time seventy names were 
already inscribed on the Roll in chrono- 
logical order, beginning with that of G. 
Williamson, 05, and ending with K. P. 
Culbert, °17. 

The Lampoon, Illustrated, and Advocate 
continued publication until the end of the 
year, but the Crimson, owing to the de- 
partute of nearly all its editors to the June 
Plattsburg Undergraduates Camp, or to 
their entrance into military service, sus- 
pended publication June 8. Shortly 
before it suspended publication the Me- 
morial Library of W. H. Meeker, 717, 
was dedicated in the Crimson Sanctum. 
Meeker was President of the Crimson in 
his senior year, and was killed in the avi- 
ation service in France. It was his wish 
that his library should be installed in 
the Sanctum, and his father sent the 
entire collection of about 1000 volumes. 

The curtain fell on the first year of war- 
time sport with a victorious race for the 
crew against Yale, but defeat in every 
other sport. The baseball team won only 
one game out of nine, but the difficulties 
encountered in obtaining sufficient time 
for practice, owing to the military sched- 
ule, the lack of experienced players, and 
the large number of crack service teams 
on the schedule were chiefly accountable 
for the poor showing. The Freshman base- 
ball team was more successful than the 
University, but both University and 
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Freshman track and tennis teams were 
failures. Somehow, the idea of sport 
solely for the sake of winning seems to 
have disappeared, and the way in which 
Princeton gave up its clubs to Harvard 
teams helped to establish better relations, 
and make the University somewhat 
ashamed of the less cordial manner in 
which it has been accustomed to treat 
visiting teams. 

The University over-subscribed its quota 
in the second Red Cross War Fund drive. 
Three undergraduate teams canvassed 
the dormitories, and collected $4481.70. 

Last year the University turned into a 
military camp on May 15, for three 
months, but this year it was decided to 
hold the camp as part of the Summer 
School, giving credit for the work. The 
first three weeks were spent in Cambridge, 
the Smith Halls being used as barracks. 
On July 22 the Corps moved to Lancaster, 
for three weeks on the estate of Bayard 
Thayer. The enrolment was approxi- 
mately 600, which allowed for only 10 
companies, with two instructors for each 
company. The instructors were United 
States Reserve Officers, detailed from 
Camp Devens, National Guard officers, 
members of the Faculty of the Univer- 
sity, who had had military training, and 
for the first three weeks of camp, two 
West Point cadets. 

The instructors devoted their entire 
time to the Corps during the period of 
training, living with their companies, 
and attending all exercises. Lieutenant 
Morize took immediate charge of the in- 
struction in methods of modern warfare, 
and the procedure of discipline adopted 
by the United States Military Academy at 
West Point was closely followed. At the 
end of the course the instructors graded 
the students, and recommended those 
who seemed fitted for Government Train- 
ing Camps. 

Realizing the need of educated men, 
both during and after the war, President 
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Lowell and Lieutenant Morize _persis- 
tently urged the undergraduates to return 
and finish their courses this coming fall, 
but the possibility of a lower draft age 
has made many hesitate, and at the pres- 
ent time the probable enrolment for 
1918-19 is a matter of conjecture. 

At a meeting of the Student Council 
the following nominating committee was 
appointed for the year 1918-19: R. McA. 
Lloyd, ’19, J. S. Baker, 719, R. S. Emmet, 
19, A. H. Bright, ’19, E. A. Hill, 19, 
J. Otis, ’20, F. Workum, ’20, and H. H. 
Faxon, ’21. 

The following have been elected on the 
board of the University Register for the 
year 1918-19: President, G. C. Barclay, 
’19, of New York City; Managing Editor, 
D. S. Guild, ’19, of Roxbury; Assistant 
Managing Editors, W. T. Selg, °19, of 
Brookline, and B. W. Patch, ’20, of 
Framingham; Circulation Manager, G. 
C. Houser, ’20, of Akron, O.; Business 
Manager, P. Zach, ’19, of Roxbury; Assis- 
tant Business Manager, G. H. Dorr, ’21, 
of Nutley, N.J.; Editors, H. R. Thomp- 
son, 20, of Worcester; R. G. Sioane, °19, 
of Sands Point, L. I., N.Y.; W. Cantor, 
20, of Lowell; W. M. Keyser, 20, of 
Baltimore, Md.; and M. Stolz, ’20, of 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

The Illustrated has announced the elec- 
tion for the year 1918-19 of C. F. Zu- 
koski, Jr., °19, of St. Louis, Mo., as 
President; W. R. Swart, ’19, of Nashua, 
N.H., as Managing Editor; A. F. Tribble, 
’19, of Kansas City, Mo., as Secretary; 
G. H. Hood, Jr., ’20, of. Somerville, as 
Treasurer; R. R. Eisendrath, ’20, of 
Chicago, IIl., as Business Manager; and 
C. H. Holladay, ’20, of San Francisco, as 
Photographic Manager. 

The Advocate has announced the elec- 
tion of the following officers for the year 
1918-19; President, M. Cowley, °19, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Secretary, J. G. King, 
’20, of New York City; and Treasurer, S. 
H. Ordway, Jr., 19, of New York City. 
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The University Chess Club elected the 
following officers for the year 1918-19; 
Captain, R. G. Sloane, ’19, of Sands Point, 
L.I1., N.Y.; President, C. de Zaldo, 2L of 
Havana, Cuba; and Secretary, L. Hall, 
’20, of Annapolis, Ind. 

The Lampoon has announced the elec- 
tion to the editorial staff of C. R. Larra- 
bee, °19, of Chicago; J. Cowles, ’21, of 
Des Moines, Ia.; D. T. McCord, ’21, of 
Washington, Pa.; and J. D. Merwin, ’21, 
of Bloomington, IIl.; and to the business 
staff, the election of E. G. Rogerson, ’20, 
of Milton; F. Albright, ’21, of Buffalo, 
N.Y.; G. S. Baldwin, ’21, of Chestnut 
Hill; F. Beidler, Jr., ’21, of Chicago; R. 
W. Gratwick, ’21, of Buffalo, N.Y.; A. 
McElwain, ’21, of Boston; H. B. Snelling, 
’21, of Concord; and L. B. Stoddart, Jr., 
°21, of New York City. 

The Lloyd McKim Garrison prize, con- 
sisting of a silver medal and $100 was 
awarded to J. Auslander, a special stu- 
dent, of Brookline, for a group of three 
sonnets. Auslander studied for a year at 
Columbia University before coming to 
Harvard. The Boylston Prizes for elocu- 
tion were awarded by Dean Briggs to K. 
Lewis, ’18, of New York City; W. Hettle- 
man, 719, of Baltimore, Md.; and J. C. 
Scanlon, 718, of Somerville. Only second 
prizes were awarded because the judges 
agreed that the speaking was not of 
sufficiently high calibre to merit a first 
prize. 

As a result of the efforts of Mr. L. J. A. 
Mercier, of the French Department, the 
Comité France-Amérique has offered to 
the University a medal to be awarded 
each year to the successful contestant in 
a French debate. The debate is to be con- 
ducted in French under the direction of 
the French Department of the Univer- 
sity which shall announce each year the 
subject, time, and place. It is to be open 
to all Harvard undergraduates, and the 
subject is to be some aspect of French 
civilization. 
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Harvard Clubs. — St. Louis. 


THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


BOSTON. 

The unveiling of Mr. Joseph De Camp’s 
portrait of Colonel Azan, which is repro- 
duced in this issue of the MaGAzineE, took 
piace on June 26. 

The portrait was the result of a popular 
movement, a desire to testify to the es- 
teem in which the Harvard alumni of 
Boston hold Colonel Azan. The fund that 
provided the gift was raised entirely by 
subscriptions of one dollar each from the 
members of the Club. 

At the end of July there were 1048 
members in active military or naval serv- 
ice, and between four and five hundred 
members giving all their time to activities 
connected with the war. 


CINCINNATI. 


The Club has been rather inactive. It 
thought it best to forego the usual spring 
dinner and decided that war work could 
better be done by the members in connec- 
tion with other organizations. There were 
three applicants for the Club’s scholar- 
ship, but one did not pass and another’s 
marks were mediocre. The successful 
candidate, Mr. Lyon, is a son of the prin- 
cipal of the Hughes High School and will 
be an excellent representative of the Club. 


LONDON. 


On June 24, the Harvard Club of Lon- 
don entertained the master and fellows 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, at 
dinner. A large silver vase, in commemo- 
ration of the fact that John Harvard was 
graduated at Emmanuel College, was 
presented to Emmanuel. J. H. Seaverns, 
81, M.P., made the presentation. Dr. 
Peter Giles, master of Emmanuel College, 
responded. Speeches were also made by 
Dr. Arthur E. Shepley, vice-chancellor of 


Cambridge University, Viscount Bryce, 
Jerome D. Greene, ’96, and Professor F. C. 
de Sumichrast. There were about fifty 
persons present, including a number of 
American military and naval officers. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

The officers for the year 1918-19 are as 
follows: President, Francis R. Appleton, 
°75; vice-president, J. P. Morgan, 789; 
secretary, Francis Rogers, ’91; treasurer, 
George Whiting, ’07. 

The Committee on Military and Naval 
Service, of which Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, 
is chairman, and Alden S. Thurston, ’03, 
is secretary, has advised and assisted many 
members of the Club who were desirous of 
taking part in war activities. It has also 
kept war records of Club members. On 
July 20, there were in active service 1321 
members of the Club — more than one 
quarter of the total membership.- In 
addition there were 750 men in auxiliary 
service. On July 20 there were thirty- 
two gold stars on the Club’s service flag. 


ROCHESTER. 


The Annual Smoker was held at the 
University Club on May 1, and in accord- 
ance with the Club’s usual custom the 
High School Boys intending to go to 
Harvard were invited. They were enter- 
tained with a set of stereopticon slides 
relating to the history of the University. 
There is active competition among the 
boys of the Rochester High Schools for 
the Harvard Club Scholarship, which was 
awarded for three consecutive years to 
George A. Madigan, a promising and bril- 
liant youth, who died at Stillman Infirm- 
ary.on April 18 of pneumonia. 


ST. LOUIS. 


On May 28 about thirty members of 
the Club met at dinner at the St. Louis 
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Club in honor of Professor Lowes, who is 
leaving St. Louis to accept a professor- 
ship at Harvard next year. The nature of 
the dinner was a surprise to the guest of 
honor until President O’Reilly announced 
its purpose from the chair, and appointed 
a committee of two to escort Professor 
Lowes to the seat of honor. A very clever 
paper was read by George T. Moore, ’95, 
and speeches were made by George D. 
Markham, ’81, Edmund H. Sears, ’74, 
and others. As an honored member of 
Washington University, as a sound think- 
er on all questions of the day, and as one 
possessing rare qualities of good fellow- 
ship, Professor Lowes has endeared him- 
elf to the entire community of St. Louis 
as well as to the Harvard men who hold 
him as one of their own, and in leaving 
them, he carries with him their universal 
good-will and best wishes for the further 
fulfilment of a career, in a chair that he 
is so ably qualified to fill. 

On July 1 a small group of Harvard 
men met at dinner at the new Univer- 
sity Club in honor of Joseph Lee, 83, 
newly elected overseer of the University, 
and President of the Playground Associa- 
tion of America. The purpose of the 
dinner, however, was to greet Mr. Lee 
in his capacity as a member of the War 
Camp Community Board appointed by 
President Wilson to look after the moral 
welfare of the enlisted men and officers 
when they are away on leave from the 
camps and barracks. Mr. Lee spoke most 
interestingly of the work that is being 
done by the Board. 


UTAH. 

Although there were seven applicants 
for the Club’s $300 Scholarship fund, 
none of them took the examination. It is 
supposed that they have all decided to 
enter the service rather than go to college; 
and the Club has decided to put the 
money into War Savings Stamps until 
after the war. 


[September, 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 

No formal dinners or smokers have 
been held since the dinner at the Uni- 
versity Club on April 13, 1918, at which 
Professor Merriman was the guest of 
the Club. 

As a result of arrangements made by 
Edward E. Jenkins, ’94, luncheons of the 
Club members are held every Wednesday 
at the Union Club, Pittsburgh. Out-of- 
town Harvard men are always welcome. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 

*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*%* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in the case 
of towns in Massachusetts. 


1857. 
Rosert M. Morse, 
Surviving Member of the Class Committee. 
57 Equitable Building, Boston. 

George Mary Searle died July 7 in 
New York at the age of seventy-nine 
years. He was of old New England 
stock, a direct descendant of Governor 
Dudley. He was born in London, June 
27, 1839; both his parents died three 
years later, and he was brought up in 
this country by his elder brother and sis- 
ter. He was prepared for college at the 
Brookline High School. After gradua- 
tion from Harvard, though brought up 
a Unitarian, he joined the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. In 1862 he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the United States Naval 
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Academy, then at Newport, where he 
remained two years. During his pro- 
fessorship he again changed his religious 
convictions and joined the Roman 
Catholic Church. In 1865 he went to 
Europe and studied theology for a year. 
In 1856 he became assistant in the 
Cambridge Observatory, then went 
to the Dudley Observatory, and while 
there discovered the asteroid Pandora. 
He resigned his position in order to 
study with the Paulist Fathers, and in 
1871 was ordained a priest. His first 
work with the order was as Professor 
of Theology in the Paulist Scholasti- 
cate, New York; in 1889 he was trans- 
ferred to the Catholic University, at 
Washington, where he was Professor 
of Mathematics and director of the 
astronomical observatory. Later he 
returned to New York; in 1904 he 
became superior-general of the Paulist 
Order. He retained the office until 
1910, when he retired. 


1860. 
Rev. Henry Spavtptna, Sec., 
1470 Beacon St., Brookline 

Stephen William Driver, M.D., 63, 
a prominent physician and surgeon of 
Cambridge for more than fifty years, 
died at his home, May 20, 1918, 84 years 
of age. He was born in Sharon, April 
17, 1834, and was the son of Rev. Joseph 
Metcalf Driver, a Baptist clergyman, 
who was known as “‘ a fine preacher and 
a conscientious man of iron nerve.”’ His 
mother was Maria Antoinette Saunders, 
who was “a strong influence in his intel- 
lectual and spiritual life.’’ He attended 
the Salem Latin School and entered 
Harvard College in 1856. By directing 
the choirs of Christ Church and the Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church and tutor- 
ing, he paid his College expenses. He 
was a member of the Hasty Pudding 
Club and wrote the Class Song for ’60. 
At his death he was secretary of the 
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Class, a position he had held for twenty- 
five years. His faithful service was re- 
cognized by his classmates, when they 
celebrated their fifty-fifth anniversary, 
and he was presented with a silver bowl 
and a purse of money. He studied 
medicine with Dr. Jeffries Wyman, of 
Cambridge, and entered the Harvard 
Medical School in November, 1860. He 
enlisted in the Civil War service and 
went on the “ Butler Expedition” to 
Ship Island in the Gulf of Mexico, and 
was appointed Contract Surgeon of the 
Engineers Department. He received his 
medical degree in °63 and commenced 
the practice of medicine in Cambridge, 
residing on Brattle Street in the Colonial 
house which was built in 1737 and which 
has an unusual and beautiful garden. 
He was a member of the American 
Medical Association and at one time 
vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, and one of the origi%al 
staff of the Cambridge Hospital, serving 
for many years. He was also president 
of the Cambridge Medical Improve- 
ment Society. He was married at 
Christ Church, Sept. 6, 1866, to Martha 
Hamilton Fitz Clarence, daughter of 
Andrew and Martha Fitz Clarence of 
England. His wife died April 23, 1916. 
He is survived by one child, his daugh- 
ter, Martha Elizabeth Driver, a well- 
known musician. — Edmund Wetmore, 
a noted lawyer and a distinguished 
graduate of Harvard University, died at 
his home, 124 E. 57th Street, New York, 
July 8, 1918. He was born June 3, 1838, 
in Utica, N.Y., the son of Edmund 
Arnold and Mary Ann (Lothrop) Wet- 
more. His father was twice Mayor of 
Utica, and a prominent lawyer. Mr. 
Wetmore was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1860 and from the Columbia 
Law School in 1863, where he held the 
highest honors. He entered the law 
office of Spring & Russell. When Mr. 
Russell was made Acting President of 
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Cornell University, Mr. Wetmore be- 
came junior partner, and upon the 
death of Mr. Spring, the firm was 
changed to Wetmore & Jenner. Mr. 
Wetmore engaged in general practice 
early in his career, but later confined 
himself to equity and patent cases in 
the federal courts. He has been counsel 
in most of the important patent litiga- 
tions in the country for the past thirty 
years. He was an Overseer of Harvard 
University from 1889 to 1901 and from 
1902 to 1908, and had been president 
of the Harvard Alumni Association. 
He was twice president of the Harvard 
Club, from 1885 to 1888, and from 1889 
to 1901. From 1905 to 1910 he was 
president of the University Club. He 
was also president of the American Bar 
Association in 1900 and the Bar Asso- 
ciation of New York in 1908. In 1894 
he was made president of the Repub- 
lican Club, and was president of the 
New York chapter of the Sons of the 
Revolution from 1904 to 1914 and from 
1911 to 1915 of the national body of 
that organization. In 1913 the Sons of 
the Revolution published a _ paper 
which he read before them, on the 
“‘ Birth of the Constitution.” He was 
a member of the Metropolitan and 
Players’ Clubs. He married Miss Helen 
Howland, daughter of Benjamin Jen- 
kins and Hannah (Clark) Howland, 
on Sept. 20, 1866. 


1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricnarpson, Sec., 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

The annual meeting of the Class was 
held at Young’s Hotel the evening be- 
fore Commencement. Woodward Em- 
ery was chosen a member of the Class 
Committee to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Dr. Kennedy. The an- 
nual Class Supper followed the meeting. 
Woodward Emery died in Cambridge 
July 11, 1918. He was the son of 
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James Woodward and Martha Eliza- 
beth (Bell) Emery, and was born in 
Portsmouth, N.H., Sept. 5, 1842. He 
fitted for college with Oliver Carlton 
at Portsmouth and Salem. The two 
years following graduation he was a 
member of the Harvard Law School, 
and in July, 1866, he received the degree 
of LL.B. The next year he spent in the 
study of law in the office of Hutchins 
& Wheeler, and was admitted July, 
1867, a member of the Suffolk Bar. He 
held the position of special justice of 
the police court in Cambridge from 
June 14, 1872, to June, 1880. He was a 
member of the Common Council of the 
“reform ’”’ government of the city of 
Cambridge in 1877 and in 1878 and 
represented the First Middlesex Dis- 
trict in the Legislature of 1885, serving 
as chairman of the Committee on 
Towns. In July, 1894, he was appointed 
by the Governor a member of the Har- 
bor and Land Commission of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, of which 
he was made chairman, and so con- 
tinued under successive appointments 
for three years. In 1895 he was made 
chairman of a Special Commission 
under an act of the Legislature “‘ to pro- 
vide for an investigation of the wants of 
the Port of Boston for an improved sys- 
tem of Docks and Wharves and Ter- 
minal Facilities in connection there- 
with.”” The Commission made its re- 
port to the Legislature in 1897, and 
many of the recommendations therein 
have been adopted into the legislation 
of the Commonwealth. He was mar- 
ried in Portsmouth, N.H., Dec. 5, 1878, 
to Anne Parry Jones, daughter of Mary 
Ann (Prince) and William Parry Jones. 


1866. 
Cuar.es E. Stratton, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 
There were present at Cambridge on 
Commencement Day: Batchelor, Blake, 
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Carpenter, Dixon, Emerson, Farlow, 
Fenno, Flagg, Gregg, Haskins, Hawes, 
Hayes, Leonard, Putnam, Sargent, 
Stoddard, Storey, Stratton, Under- 
wood, Vinton, Williams. 


1867. 
James R. Carret, Sec., 
79 Milk St., Boston. 

The Secretary completed in June, 
1918, the Fourteenth Class Report just 
in season to hand to those members of 
the Class who attended the Class Sup- 
per at the Harvard Club in Boston on 
the evening of Wednesday, June 19. 
It was discovered subsequently that 
owing to haste in proof-reading several 
errors existed in the statistical part of 
the Report. The Secretary, desiring to 
have a correct Report outstanding, has 
sent out a circular for the return of the 
copies of the Report which had been 
sent and has arranged to have those 
errors corrected, and a corrected Report 
sent out. 

1868. 
A. D. CHANDLER, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

On June 19, the evening before Com- 
mencement, the Class dined at the 
Harvard Club in Boston, to commem- 
orate its fiftieth anniversary since grad- 
uation. Out of the 42 living members 
of the Class (graduates 37, temporary 
members 5) 31 attended the dinner as 
follows: W. B. Allen, R. A. Boit, Fred- 
erick Brooks, A. G. Bullock, J. T. Bu- 
siel, J. F. Casey, A. D. Chandler, E. G. 
Cutler, J. W. Denny, C. F. Dole, E. C. 
Ellis, F. I. Eustis, C. O. Files, M. S. 
Greenough, Edgar Huidekoper, H. F. 
King, C. A. Lovejoy, E. S. Mansfield, 
C. A. Morrill, Milton Reed, W. T. Reid, 
W. W. Richards, F. C. Shattuck, E. 
E. Sprague, H. P. Talmadge, Dexter 
Tiffany, Moses Williams and Walter 
Wood (28), and of the temporary mem- 
bers, Samuel Bradstreet, W. F. Hooper 
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and Theodore Sutro (3). The oldest 
member present was W. B. Allen, in his 
78th year. The youngest was Milton 
Reed in his 70th year. The average age 
of those present was 71 years, 9 months, 
4 days. The average age of the 42 liv- 
ing members, June 20, 1918, was 71 
years, 8 months, 25 days. On Com- 
mencement Day, June 20, following the 
custom of the fiftieth-year graduates, 
the Class gave a luncheon at Phillips 
Brooks House to all former graduates, 
to those of the three following classes, 
and to certain University, Civil, Mili- 
tary, and Naval officials, the atten- 
dance at the luncheon numbering about 
325. The Class herewith acknowledges 
its sincere appreciation of the many 
cordial letters received from far and 
near in response to its invitation to that 
luncheon. 
1869. 
Tuomas P. Brat, Sec., 
Second National Bank, Boston. 

Frank Woodman died at Charleston, 
W.Va., on July 12. He was born in 
Mineral Point, Wis., Sept. 26, 1846, the 
son of Cyrus and Charlotte (Flint) 
Woodman. He was prepared for college 
at Phillips Exeter Academy, and stu- 
died civil engineering at the Lawrence 
Scientific School and in Paris. For three 
years he was engaged in railroad work 
in the Northwest; in 1874 he went to 
Charleston, W.Va., and made his home 
there until his death. He was engaged 
in various manufactures, and for fifteen 
years was in charge of the Charleston 
Water Works and Gas and Electric 
Company. He married in 1884 Miss 
Nannie Maria Cotton, who, with two 
daughters, survives him. 


1871. 
A. M. Barngs, Sec., 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 
Charles Herbert Williams was born 
at Boston, April 19, 1850, and fitted for 
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college at the Boston Latin School. 
After graduation he spent three years 
at Harvard Medical School, and re- 
ceived the degree of M.D. in 1874, and 
for a year was the ophthalmic externe 
at the Boston City Hospital. A Harvard 
degree of A.M. was received in 1875 for 
work in optics, and afterwards he went 
to Europe for about a year and a half 
to continue the study of medicine and 
diseases of the eye at Vienna, Zurich, 
Paris, Utrecht and London. He re- 
turned to Boston in 1876 and in 1877 
was appointed assistant surgeon to the 
Massachusetts Charitable Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, serving for ten years 
until 1887 when he resigned to go to 
Chicago to accept a position in the 
service of the C.B. & Q.R.R. as as- 
sistant superintendent and medical 
director of the Relief Department. 
During his stay in Bosten he was as- 
sistant surgeon of the First Corps of 
Cadets for several years, and afterwards 
medical director for the Second Brigade, 
M.V.M. In Chicago his jurisdiction ex- 
tended over the whole seven thousand 
miles of the C.B. & Q. system, and dur- 
ing the Chicago riots of 1894 he was 
in command of the C.B. & Q.’s em- 
ployees, who volunteered to defend the 
company’s property in Chicago. He 
returned to Boston in 1895, and con- 
tinued his practice in connection with 
his brother, Dr. Edward R. Williams, 
04. He was for several years secretary 
of the Boston Athanzum, a member of 
the Illinois State Medical Society, 
Chicago Ophthalmological and Oto- 
logical Society, Chicago Medical So- 
ciety, Harvard Club of Chicago, Boston 
Society for Medical Observation, Har- 
vard Musical Association, Massachu- 
setts Medical Society, American Oph- 
thalmological Society, New England 
Ophthalmological Society, Boston 
Society for Medical Improvement, 
Fellow of the American Society for the 
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Advancement of Science, and a member 
of the St. Botolph Club of Boston. Va- 
rious articles in connection with his 
specialty as an oculist have appeared 
from time to time in medical journals, 
and a paper before the teachers of the 
Boston Public Schools on the “ Use 
and Care of the Eyes, especially dur- 
ing School Years,’ was widely circu- 
lated. He was married Oct. 1, 1884, to 
Caroline Ellis Fisher, of Brookline, 
who survives him with a daughter and 
a son, Osgood Williams, ’14. — James 
McManus was born in Ireland, August 
20, 1848, and fitted for college at the 
Natick High School. After graduating 
he studied law in the office of J. G. 
Abbott, of Boston, and subsequently 
began the practice of law at Natick. 
He was appointed Town Clerk of Natick 
in 1886, which position he held until 
his death on June 14, 1918, and for 
several years he served as_ superin- 
tendent of the Water Department of 
Natick. 


1872. 
A. L. Lincotn, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

To celebrate the annual reunion of 
the Class this year we were invited by 
Arthur Lord to lunch with him on Tues- 
day before Commencement, at the Club 
of Odd Volumes, Mt. Vernon St., Bos- 
ton, and nineteen members were present. 
After lunch several members motored to 
Concord and paid a call on Arthur 
Holland whom they found in good 
spirits, but not yet sufficiently restored 
to be able to join the Class. In the 
evening the following were present at 
the dinner given to us by E. W. Hutch- 
ins at his home, 166 Beacon St.: J. M. 
Allen, Charles Almy, G. F. Babbitt, W. 
S. Beaman, J. F. Brown, Arthur Bur- 
gess, F. R. Hall, R. S. Hall, E. N. Hill, 
E. W. Hutchins, C. G. Kidder, A. L. 
Lincoln, Arthur Lord, W. C. Loring, 
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E. S. Sheldon, W. E. Thwing, J. F. 
Tufts, C. H. Titus, T. F. Waters, M. 
P. White. After the dinner we ad- 
journed to the library and there spent 
an hour or two in a very sociable, in- 
formal fashion, the Secretary giving 
such news of the Class as he had gathered 
since the publication of his last printed 
report and calling attention to some 
corrections to be made. The report of 
the Class Fund was also presented. 
Judge W. C. Loring gave a brief ac- 
count of his trip to California and told 
us of his meeting with G. H. Gould in 
Santa Barbara. Thayer 3 was open to 
the Class as usual on Commencement 
and our customary lunch was served. 
S. E. Guild was present in addition to 
most of those who were at the dinner, 
making 22 of the 57 surviving members 
of the Class to take some part in this 
annual reunion. At the brief business 
meeting Arthur Lord was elected a 
member of the Class Committee to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of 
Charles Amory Williams. — Frank 
Haller Sawyer was stricken with paraly- 
sis last August, but so far recovered as 
to be able to go about for several weeks 
during the fall. In December another 
severe stroke followed from which he 
never recovered and his death occurred 
on April 14 at Biddeford, Me., in the 
room in which he was born March 9, 
1850. His parents were Dr. James and 
Sophia (Foss) Sawyer, both from old 
New England families; his father was 
a surgeon in the Army during 1862-63. 
Sawyer attended the public schools in 
Biddeford and entered College from 
Phillips Exeter Academy, after a year 
at Phillips Academy, Andover. He was 
disposed to follow in his father’s foot- 
steps and for two years after gradua- 
tion devoted himself to the study of 
medicine in the Bellevue Hospital Medi- 
eal College in New York, and in the 
Harvard Medical School, but he then 
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changed his mind and after a trip to 
San Francisco entered the office of the 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company, 
Lowell, where he remained for two 
years and then returned to San Fran- 
cisco, convinced that California was the 
place for him to live. He became con- 
nected with the Evening Bulletin of that 
city and remained on its editorial staff 
till July, 1895. In December of that 
year he accepted the position of private 
secretary to Hon. George C. Perkins, 
United States Senator from California, 
a position he retained until compelled to 
resign in 1913 on account of ill-health. 
While with Senator Perkins he was 
successively Clerk to the Committee on 
Fisheries, Committee on Civil Service 
and Retrenchment, and the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, and won from Senator 
Perkins the compliment of being “ the 
squarest man in every way I ever met.” 
For the past five years he had lived in 
Biddeford, enjoying the society of his 
books and engaged wholly on his per- 
sonal affairs. He was always of a re- 
served nature and of a retiring dispo- 
sition and even while living in Bidde- 
ford failed to attend the class reunions. 
His last appearance with the Class was 
at the Commencement meeting in 
1895 when he came East after leaving 
the Evening Bulletin. He was married 
at Boston, Dec. 12, 1873, to Julia M. 
Jordan, who survives him. — John 
Seabury Eldridge, familiarly known 
as Jack Eldridge, for the short time he 
was connected with the Class, died in 
Boston, May 1, last. He was born in 
Dorchester July 27, 1849, the son of Sea- 
bury and Louisa (Thompson) Eldridge. 
His father was at one time president of 
the old Boston, Hartford & Erie Rail- 
road. Eldridge spent many years in 
the West and was at one time in busi- 
ness at Laguna, N.M. For the past few 
years, however, he had been living most 
of the time with his sister, Miss Ruth 
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Eldridge, on West Cedar St., Boston, 
but failed to respond to the Class cir- 
culars. He was never married. — On 
June 18 Arthur Lord was elected a di- 
rector of the Bunker Hill Monument 
Association. — Gardiner C. Allen, 
youngest son of J. M. Allen, has re- 
cently enlisted in the Seventh Company 
C.A.C., and is now stationed at Ft. 
Warren. 


1874. 
C. S. Penmatiow, Sec., 
803 Sears Building, Boston. 

The Class dinner this year was very 
informal, attended by twenty-one mem- 
bers. Dr. Mason, of Bangor, pre- 
sided, with Arthur Foote at the piano. 
Paul Dana, of New York, who was 
present, told about his trip to Belgium 
a year or two ago and the terrible hap- 
penings there. Dr. J. W. Elliot gave an 
interesting talk about his surgical 
dressings work: and R. H. Dana about 
his work in connection with the Civil 
Service Commission. — In accordance 
with a vote at the Commencement 
meeting the Secretary appointed a 
committee consisting of Dr. C. M. 
Green, Judge Frederick Lawton, and 
Dr. W. C. Mason to make arrange- 
ments for our celebration next year, 
it being our forty-fifth anniversary. 


1875. 
Warren A. REEp, Sec., 
Brockton. 

Thomas Ely Secor died at New York 
City, May 11, 1918. He was the son of 
Francis and Anna Maria (Ely) Secor, 
was born in New York City, April 15, 
1848, and was fitted for college at New 
York College and Phillips Academy, 
Exeter. After graduation he studied at 
the Columbia Law School, receiving 
the degree of LL.B., and was admitted 
to the New York Bar in 1878. He prac- 
tised in New York City until Decem- 
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ber, 1884, when a severe attack of ner- 
vous prostration compelled him to re- 
linquish his practice. He had been in 
ill-health ever since. — Nathan Mat- 
thews was elected a resident member 
of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety at the June meeting. 


1876. 
Emor H. Harprina, Sec., 
6 Beacon St., Boston. 

D. W. Abercrombie has resigned the 
principalship of Worcester Academy, 
after a little more than thirty-six years 
of service. The Worcester Gazette of 
May 21, 1918, gives the following inter- 
esting information: . . .“‘ For a year pre- 
viously, Dr. Abercrombie had taught at 
the Academy, and in June, 1883, was 
made Principal. The Academy then 
consisted of one building; 43 students 
were enrolled. The property value of 
the school was $75,000. To-day the 
Academy comprises 10 modern build- 
ings, finely equipped; its student body 
approximates 250, and its property va- 
lue is set at $1,000,000. Dr. Abercrom- 
bie has been a prime factor in bringing 
this material growth about.’’ — Walter 
Emerson Lufkin died April 16, 1918. 
He was the son of Abram Parker and 
Mary Ann (Stone) Lufkin; born at 
Galveston, Tex., Dec. 10, 1854; pre- 
pared for college at Phillips Exeter 
Academy. He left College after two 
years and took up the grain business. 
In 1901 he became engaged in railroad- 
ing and for many years was the auditor 
of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fé Rail- 
way Company. He was married, Nov. 
29, 1877, to Nettie Cruger Bremond, 
who died before him. — Thurlow Weed 
Barnes died June 27, 1918; son of Wil- 
liam Barnes and Emily (Weed) Barnes; 
born at Albany, N.Y., June 28, 1853; 
prepared for college at Cambridge. He 
joined the Class in June, 1873. After 
graduation he entered the newspaper 
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field as a member of the staff of the 
Albany Evening Journal, his grand- 
father’s paper, and was active in edi- 
torial and political work. In 1883 he 
wrote a Life of Thurlow Weed. In 
1887 he went to Boston and became a 
member of the firm of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. In 1893 he took up his 
residence in New York. Since that time 
he had devoted himself to business, 
mostly in the Orient, to politics, and to 
literary work. He spent four winters in 
the Far East, and then three times made 
a tour of the world, making an especial 
study of the Chinese. In April, 1898, 
he negotiated for the so-called ‘‘ Brice 
Syndicate ’’ contracts with the Chinese 
Government for a railway from Hankow 
to Canton, and other important con- 
cessions in China. He was one of the 
oldest members of the Metropolitan 
Club, New York. He married Eda 
Macy Austin, July 14, 1881, who died. 
His second wife was Frances Isabel 
Morris. 


1877. 
Linpsay Swirt, Sec., 
Boston Public Library. 

James Smith Walker died at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Feb. 2, 1918. He was the 
son of George and Sarah Dwight 
(Bliss) Walker, and was born at Spring- 
field, May 20, 1854. He prepared at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, and was with 
the Class only during the Freshman 
year. He had been connected with 
the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, but at the time of his 
death was an insurance solicitor. He 
leaves a wife, but no children. — G. 
E. Woodberry delivered a course of 
lectures during July at the Summer 
School of the University of California. 
J. F. Tyler, Secretary of the Class 
for 28 years, has resigned. His resig- 
nation was accepted on Commence- 
ment Day with great reluctance, and 
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Lindsay Swift was chosen Class Sec- 
retary in his place. Resolutions in 
recognition of Tyler’s services were 
passed. — The Fortieth Anniversary 
7th) Class Report is published. If any 
member has received an imperfect copy 
he is advised to send it to Mr. John 
Benbow, Plimpton Press, Norwood, 
Mass., who will replace it by a perfeet 
one. — Lieut. Philip Washburn Davis 
(08), U.S. Aviation Division, A.E.F., 
son of S. W. Davis, was killed within 
the German lines, on June 2. A me- 
morial service was held Aug. 4, at the 
Unitarian Church, West Newton. 


1878. 
Henry WHEELER, Sec., 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

The Class celebrated the fortieth 
anniversary of its graduation by a din- 
ner at the Parker House, Boston, on the 
evening of June 19, at which thirty- 
nine members were present. The Sec- 
retary presided, and after dinner an in- 
teresting discussion of the issues of the 
day took place, in which a considerable 
number of those present took part. A 
selection of old college songs, prepared 
by E. W. Morse, was sung. Several 
letters and telegrams from absent mem- 
bers were read and their absence re- 
gretted. — Osborne Sargent Curtis 
died in London July 1, 1918. He was 
born in Boston, March 1, 1858, the 
younger son of Ariana Randolph 
Wormeley Curtis and the late Daniel 
Sargent Curtis. He was prepared for 
college at “‘ Noble’s ” School in Boston, 
and after being graduated from Har- 
vard in 1878, he went to Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, England, taking there 
his B.A. in 1882. He entered upon law 
studies at the Inner Temple in Lon- 
don, but discontinued them for more 
congenial pursuits. He was married 
Nov. 8, 1887, at Penrith, Westmore- 
land, England, to Frances Henrietta 
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Garnett Gandy, daughter of Capt. 
Henry Gandy, of Skirsgill Park, Pen- 
rith, and thereafter led the very happy 
life of an English country-gentleman, 
mostly in Norfolk, where he was known 
as an enthusiastic rider to hounds and a 
crack shot. He became a member of 
“Lords ”’ and when in London passed 
many happy days at the big cricket 
matches there. When increasing weight 
obliged him to give up riding, he took 
up golf, joined the Royal and Ancient 
Golf Club of St. Andrews, Scotland, 
and thereafter, until his last year, 
passed his summers at St. Andrews. 
His son, Harry Osborne Curtis, born 
Nov. 18, 1888, was destined for the 
army, went the regular course at Sand- 
hurst, etc., and was commissioned in 
the King’s Royal Rifles, “ 60th Rifles,” 
campaigned in France, was wounded 
and in hospital, London, recovered and 
was in the Salonica and Palestine cam- 
paigns; he is at present serving as 
brigade-major in France, and has been 
awarded the Military Cross. A younger 
son, Arthur Randolph Wormeley Cur- 
tis, born on Nov. 8, 1889, was graduated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, England, 
and was a clerk in the London house of 
Messrs. Brown, Shipley & Co., of which 
his great-grandfather had been agent, 
and his grandfather a partner, in Bos- 
ton. On the outbreak of the war he 
joined the 11th Hussars, served in 
France, was wounded severely, re- 
covered in London, rejoined his regi- 
ment, and later joined the Royal Fly- 
ing Service and then back to the Hus- 
sars; is now acting as staff captain in 
France, and has received the Military 
Cross by ‘‘ immediate award ”’ for dis- 
tinguished services. Neither son is 
married. His daughter, Ariana Edith, 
younger than her brothers, was mar- 
ried in London in 1914 to Edward 
Darby Jackson, now lieutenant-colonel 
of the King’s Scottish Borderers in 
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France. They have one girl and one 
boy. Curtis made his home in England, 
but kept his American nationality, 
though his children are English by 
birth in England of an English mother. 
She survives him. Of late years Curtis 
suffered from several illnesses, making 
several visits to America in search of 
health and pleasure; but since the great 
war and the anxieties which he suffered 
about his children, his health failed 
rapidly, and after a lingering illness 
he died after a series of strokes of 
apoplexy. His body was cremated and 
his ashes placed in the churchyard of 
Dedham, England, where are those of 
his father and will be those of his 
mother, who has placed in the church 
a handsome memorial window to her 
husband’s memory. While at College 
his high spirits and good fellowship 
brought him warm friends. Younger 
than most of his classmates, he was 
always an agreeable companion, and it 
was a great pleasure to his old College 
friends to meet him from time to time 
when he visited this country in after life. 


1879. 
SAMUEL C. Bennett, Sec., 
10 Tremont St., Boston. 

On Commencement Day, the Class 
voted to subscribe $500 toward the 
Harvard R.O.T.C. of 1918. Resolu- 
tions in memory of Edward Hale, the 
late Secretary of the Class, were adopted 
as follows: “ Resolved, that the death of 
our classmate and Secretary, Edward 
Hale, pastor of the First Church at 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts, brings 
to each of us a deep sense of personal 
loss, and that we desire to place on rec- 
ord our appreciation of his scholar- 
ship and refinement, his gentleness of 
spirit and cheerful fortitude, and the 
self-sacrificing devotion of his life con- 
secrated to the service of Christ and the 
uplifting of humanity. In his daily 
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conduct he exemplified the spiritual 
graces which he so efficiently taught 
in the pulpit and in the professor’s chair. 
The Class which he ably represented 
and constantly and loyally served will 
always hold him in affectionate re- 
membrance. That a copy of these re- 
solutions be sent to his family in token 
of our profound sympathy.” A memo- 
rial fund in memory of Hale is to be 
created by the First Church of Chest- 
nut Hill of which church he was the 
pastor for more than twenty years. — 
J. T. Coolidge has recently returned 
from France after seven months’ ser- 
vice as captain and chief of the Bureau 
in the American Red Cross in Paris. 
He says: “‘ The passes required by mem- 
bers of the A.R.C. to go into the field 
had to be got from headquarters of the 
French, English, American and Belgian 
armies, and the process was often sub- 
ject to delays and refusals, so that 
applicants whose presence in the field 
might be urgent, had to wait from two 
to thirty days to get out; and as there 
were frequently over 100 applications 
a day, the bureau of P. & P. was hard- 
worked and well abused. I made two 
trips to American headquarters, and 
one to British headquarters and the 
field, where I spent two days. Another 
trip, cut short by the early June drive 
on the Somme, was to the American 
front far to the east in the Vosges 
where the Rainbow Division and the 
New England division were stationed. 
We were within 23 miles of the Ameri- 
can and German trenches, with the 
American guns firing over us. We were 
required to wear helmets and gas- 
mask bags strapped around our necks, 
but nothing came our way until, three 
hours after we left, a heavy barrage 
fire struck the road we were on (called 
Dead Man’s Corner) and a few miles 
farther 200 of our men were caught by 
gas fire. We saw twenty of them in 


hospital the next day, some of them 
very sad sights. The wounded brought 
in were jolly, cigarette-smoking fel- 
lows lying in their ambulances and 
looking for no consolation. The coun- 
try was beautiful, hilly and mountain- 
ous, and: in the intervals of passing, 
parts of guns, and convoys of artillery 
and supplies and ammunition, and 
occasional clusters of graves neatly 
cared for and decorated with French 
or American flags. When the distant 
or near artillery fire had ceased and we 
passed by no ruined towns, it was very 
difficult to believe that war was going 
Ons” 


1880. 
Joun Woopsury, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

The Class met for its usual informal 
dinner on the night before Commence- 
ment at the Union Club in Boston. 
Thirty members were present. There 
was no speaking. Several letters from 
classmates engaged in war work here 
and in Europe were read. — Alfred 
Wilkinson was born at Elmira, N.Y., 
on June 9, 1858, and was the son of 
Alfred and Charlotte May Wilkinson. 
He prepared for college at the Syracuse, 
(N.Y.) High School and with a private 
tutor. After graduation he was em- 
ployed for the next five years in the 
private banking house of his father’s 
firm of Wilkinson & Co., in Syracuse. 
In 1886 he began the study of the law 
and was admitted to the Bar of New 
York in 1887. In 1901 he removed to 
New York City where he was engaged 
in the practice of patent law from 
that date. He had not been well this 
spring and had gone to Atlantic City 
to recuperate, where he died suddenly 
from a heart trouble on May 27, 
1918. Wilkinson never married. He 
is survived by a brother and two 
sisters. 
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1881. 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, Sec., 
8 Chestnut St., Boston. 

At the informal Class Dinner at the 
University Club the night before Com- 
mencement, the following summary of 
the war activities of the sons and 
daughters of the Class was read, and 
informal speeches were made by Major 
Lovett, of the Medical Corps, Lieut. 
Com. Cordeiro, of the Navy, and others. 
This is necessarily incomplete, but 
gives some indication of the war activi- 
ties of the sons and daughters of ’81: 


I oon ees kee ee a wand ewe 205 
ES <i naa sel arckinebawen er 107 
Information given about — 

Dc Sata lis Wesker kaedee ie eke 101 
Sf eg a eee 37 
gi oes TS a eens 14 
“‘ Navy or Nav. Res............0002 18 
al ee eee 9 

PE OR i eictiesvatwescake 8 
 VaTiOUS OLIVINES. 5 oo 5 6505.0. 600% 15 
OR sno ciabawecncpeaeescvab abun’ 26 


NR AU ene ee oem 47 
RUMEN 8 ee ee Jo ak 33 

a ae Re ees 1 
I ai Gos. cdc'scnessuens 4 
Instructor of Blind................ 1 
Various activitees. .......cccscccecs 8 
I dn ica sekmedackpaseusEbeess 5 


Of the sons reported, two, Lieut. 
Philip Comfort Starr, ’14, and Corporal 
Claudius Ralph Farnsworth, ’17, were 
killed in action, as was Joel Harrison 
Seaverns, Christ Church, Oxford, the 
first of the sons to die in service early 
in the war. Reports were also made of 
21 sons-in-law, 35 nephews, all in serv- 
ice, as well as of other relatives and 
connections engaged in various activi- 
ties. — At the present time the Class 
numbers 153 regular, 40 temporary 
members; 193 total. 


1882. 
Henry W. CunnincuaM, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 
W. I. McCoy, who was in October, 
1914, appointed an Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the District 
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of Columbia, was in May, 1918, raised 
to the position of Chief Justice. His 
second son, a lieutenant in the Army, 
has died in France from wounds re- 
ceived in battle. — W. L. Putnam is a 
special partner in the Boston firm of 
Richardson; Hill & Co., bankers and 
brokers, of which his eldest son George 
is a general partner. — Ernest Noel Per- 
rin died suddenly of heart failure on 
May 7, 1918, at Long Lake, Hamilton 
County, N.Y., where he had lived win- 
ter and summer for the past six years. 
His father, Edwin O. Perrin, had beena 
well-known lawyer in New York and for 
many years Clerk of the State Court of 
Appeals. Ernest was born in Brooklyn, 
Jan. 28, 1856, but lived for many years 
on 43d St., New York City, where a part 
of the Hotel Manhattan now stands. 
He took the degree of A.B. at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York in 1879 and 
joined the Harvard Class of 1882 at the 
opening of the Sophomore year. After 
graduation he spent a year with a 
brother on an orange grove in Florida 
and then two years at the Columbia 
College Law School where he took the 
degree of LL.B. in 1885, and practised 
law in New York City for ten years. 
In 1895 he entered the Department of 
English Language and Literature in 
the College of the City of New York and 
served with credit for twelve years, first 
as tutor and then as instructor. In 
1907-08 he spent a sabbatical year in 
study at Cambridge, and the follow- 
ing year decided to give up his teach- 
ing position in New York and study for 
the degree of A.M. at Harvard, which 
he took in 1910, and then stayed on for 
a year more of study. During these 
four years at Cambridge he lived at the 
Harvard Union where his wonderful 
talent as a pianist made him a welcome 
addition to the daily life of the Union, 
and his linguistic abilities made him an 
active and valued member of the under- 
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graduate French and German societies. 
He married in November, 1887, Miss 
Martha C. Drinker of Bloomsburg, Pa., 
who died in 1898. "He had two sons, one 
of whom died when an infant as the 
result of an accident. The elder son, 
Edwin, in whom his father took great 
pride and with whom he took many 
happy vacation trips, graduated from 
Williams College in 1911, married Miss 
Celeste Heckscher, of Philadelphia, in 
1912 and became a stock broker in 
New York City; he is now a lieuten- 
ant in the army. In 1912 Perrin had 
warnings of approaching ill-health and 
having no professional or family ties 
to prevent, he decided to live at Endion, 
his place on Long Lake in the Adiron- 
dack Mountains where he had passed 
many pleasant summers. Here he lived 
to the end, his happy disposition and 
cheerful philosophy enabling him to 
use his talents for the pleasure and 
comfort of those about him. His fre- 
quent letters to his old friends in the 
world spoke only of the happy things in 
his life and never a word of the activi- 
ties and pleasures from which he was 
shut off. Modest and unassuming, he 
probably little realized how many 
warm friends be had who will miss his 
letters and his little presents and trib- 
utes from his mountain home, and he 
would have been one of the last to real- 
ize that the way in which he took the 
joys and sorrows of life could well serve 
as a model for his fellows. — Daniel 
Butler Fearing died suddenly of apo- 
plexy at Newport, R.I.,on Sunday, May 
26, 1918, while arranging on the beach 
a singing festival for the young sea- 
men of the Naval Training Station. 
The son of Henry Seymour and Serena 
(Jones) Fearing, he was born at New- 
port, Aug. 14, 1859, and fitted for col- 
lege at St. Mark’s School at Southboro, 
a school in which in after life he took 
a deep interest and of which he was for 
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many yearsatrustee. He was at Har- 
vard for nearly two years, and for a part 
of the time was captain of the freshman 
baseball team; then he spent a few 
years in mercantile life, partly with 
the Deerfoot Farm at Southboro and 
partly with a wholesale dry goods firm 
in New York City. After that he tra- 
veled extensively, going around the 
world twice, and spending many of his 
winters in Rome, but living much at 
the beautiful old home at Newport 
that he had inherited from his father. 
Though not following any profession 
or business, he yet led an active and 
busy life, and was always a notable 
figure im any community where he 
lived. He served Newport as school 
committeeman, alderman, and mayor, 
and president of the Redwood Library. 
He was also president of the Harvard 
Club of Rhode Island and chairman 
of the State Commission on Inland 
Fisheries. The clubs, social and liter- 
ary, to which he belonged were legion, 
and there was probably no place that 
he was in the habit of visiting where he 
did not have the entrée to the best, and 
where his joyous nature and good fel- 
lowship did not make him welcome. 
His big, warm heart overflowed with 
kindness to his fellow-men of all de- 
grees, and his life, which led him along 
a happy, easy path, was full of earnest 
work and good deeds to others. His 
greatest interest, upon which he spent 
many of his best years, was the collec- 
tion of his matchless library upon fish 
and angling, some 12,000 volumes, and 
perhaps the most complete in the world 
upon this subject. He gave this to Har- 
vard in June, 1915, and was happy in 
seeing it housed in the great Widener 
Library. He also gathered and gave to 
Harvard, in memory of his dear friend, 
the late Professor Morris H. Morgan, 
a wonderful library on Persius. In re- 
cognition of his work Harvard gave 
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him in 1911 the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts. His love for his Class 
was as strong as that for his College. 
He was devoted in attending Class re- 
unions and one of the pleasantest days 
the Class ever spent was in June, 1913, 
when they enjoyed as his guests the 
hospitalities of the famous Squantum 
Club, just below Providence, R.I. His 
interest in fishing as well as his collec- 
tion of books upon the subject, made 
him an official of the best fishing and 
angling associations. During the last 
few years his wife and he devoted them- 
selves to war work at Newport, and his 
home there was a haven to the young 
sailors; his sudden end came while he 
was busy at this work. He married, 
in 1887, Miss Henrietta T. Strong, of 
New York, who died in Rome in 1908. 
In 1912 he married her cousin, Miss 
Charlotte Strong, who survives him. 
He had no children. 


1883. 
FREDERICK NICHOLS, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

The Thirty-Fifth Anniversary of 
sur graduation was celebrated on a 
sober and modest scale, as befitted the 
times, but with no lack of cheer and 
quiet enjoyment. Forty-four men, at 
Keith’s friendly invitation, sought the 
Framingham Country Club, on the 
morning of June 19, and were his guests 
at lunch, after the golfers had played 
their rounds and the rest had smoked 
and gossiped on the veranda, or strolled 
about enjoying the superb views which 
the fine weather revealed. Meanwhile 
the wives of °83 had journeyed to 
Hudson near by, and were most hos- 
pitably entertained by Mrs. Keith at 
her country home. In the evening 
fifty-four classmates assembled at the 
Hotel Vendome, and sat down to a 
most enjoyable, informal supper. There 
was no speechmaking, but Brackett 
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called at intervals upon Burch and 
Sherwood, who told us what the West 
and Middle West were doing, and upon 
J. S. Clark, who paid a glowing tribute 
to Charles M. Schwab for the stupend- 
ous results of his shipbuilding cam- 
paign. The chief feature of the evening 
was the singing by virtually all of our 
old Glee Club members; and the voices 
of Bachelder, Codman, S. Coolidge, 
Dorr, Earle, Eaton and Sullivan seemed 
never to make greater appeal. Mes- 
sages were read from Bryant and Perin 
in India, from Dr. Howard Lilienthal 
in France, and from Hamlin in Wash- 
ington. Our service flag was displayed 
on the wall at the end of the dining- 
room. Two gold stars at the top com- 
memorated the two sons of °83 who 
have given their lives for their coun- 
try: Lieut. William N. Hewitt, who 
met his death in the Aviation Service, 
and Kenneth Weeks, a private in the 
foreign legion, who fell in action. Two 
large blue stars in the centre of the flag 
were emblematic of the two members 
of the Class in active service abroad: 
C. P. Curtis, lieut., U.S.N.R.F., and 
Howard Lilienthal, major, M.R.C., Am. 
Ex. Force; and in the lower half a large 
numeral, 58, composed of smaller 
blue stars, represented the sons of class- 
mates in the various services. — Joseph 
Lee was elected at Commencement a 
member of the Board of Overseers. — 
J. F. Moors published in the Boston 
Sunday Herald of Aug. 4, a three- 
column review of the Wilson Adminis- 
tration. — Prof. C. H. Grandgent is 
president of the Italian War Relief 
Fund of America. —L. A. Coolidge is a 
member of the Shipbuilding Labor Ad- 
justment Board and chairman of the 
Welfare Committee of the Council of 
National Defense. —F. W. Kaan is 
in the Enforcement Division of the 
Food Administration at Washington. 
J. H. D. Eaton writes from Florida 
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that he is growing castor beans for oil 
to be used in aeroplanes. —E. E. 
Hale is chairman of the Military Com- 
mittee of the Faculty of Union College 
and a member of the Schenectady 
Committee of the Military Training 
Camps Association. — W. H. Page has 
four sons with the colors: Douglas J. 
Page, captain, 17th U.S. Cavalry; 
William K. Page, Ist lieutenant, Ord- 
nance Dept.; Richard M. Page, 2d 
lieutenant, Signal Corps; and Donald 
O. Page, 2d lieutenant, U.S. Marines. 
— C. J. Hubbard is helping to win the 
war by raising all the crops he can on 
a 60,000-acre tract in the Southwest, 
which he is managing and developing 
for an English syndicate. — The Rev. 
W. E. C. Smith has changed his address 
to 29 Follen St., Cambridge. — Wallace 
Rice has been prominent in the pre- 
paration for the Illinois Centennial 
Celebration, which is to cover the 
entire year 1918. He has been ap- 
pointed pageant writer and secretary 
to the Centennial Commission, and has 
published The Masque of Iilinots, in- 
tended for the use of High Schools, 
Colleges and Communities. He has 
written the words of “ Our Illinois,” 
the Centennial Hymn; and of “ Hail 
Illinois,’ the Centennial song; and of 
“Freedom and Glory,” a song of the 
Army and Navy; likewise six plays for 
children. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

On Commencement Day about twen- 
ty-five members of the Class visited 
the Class room, 22 Holworthy, where 
a light luncheon was served. — The 
honorary degree of A.M. was con- 
ferred at Commencement on Outram 
Bangs, who was associated with the 
Class during the entire course as a 
special student in the Lawrence Sci- 


entific School. — J. G. Coolidge has 
removed his residence to Washington, 
D.C., where he is occupying a position 
in the Department of State. —C. B. 
Davis has taken a position with the 
Power Section of the War Industries 
Board in Washington. — Emlyn Met- 
calf Gill, a temporary member of the 
Class, died at his house in Larchmont, 
N.Y., on June 21, 1918. He was the son 
of John and Ellen Maria (Metcalf) Gill. 
He was born in Walpole, on March 21, 
1862, and prepared for college at Phillips 
Exeter Academy. After leaving College 
he was a newspaper writer until 1887, 
when he founded the Gill Engraving 
Company, New York City, of which he 
was president until the time of his 
death. He was also vice-president of 
the Color-plate Engraving Company of 
New York. He was married on Sept. 
30, 1887, to Annetta S. Van Riper, by 
whom he had two children, Helen 
Van Riper and John Emlyn. His wife 
died on April 23, 1902. He was mar- 
ried on June 16, 1904, to Pauline 
Frances Johnson. — Rome G_ Brown 
delivered an address, “‘ The Disloyalty 
of Socialism,’ before the Iowa State 
Bar Association at Des Moines, Iowa, 
on June 28, 1918. Heis chairman of the 
Committee to Oppose Judicial Recall 
which submitted its report at the meet- 
ing of the American Bar Association, held 
at Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 28-30, 1918. 


1885. 
Henry M. WItt1aMs, Sec., 
10 State St., Boston. 

The Class had its annual dinner at 
the Hotel Somerset, Boston, on the 
evening before Commencement. Thirty- 
two were present. The speakers were: 
J. J. Storrow, Congressman Winslow, 
A. S. Johnson, Jennings, and the Secre- 
tary, all of whom spoke on subjects con- 
nected with the war. H. Jennings, ’77, 
brother of S. J. Jennings, was present as 
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a guest and spoke on the McKay Fund. 
The evening was closed by a lantern- 
slide talk by Professor A. G. Webster, 
of the Naval Advisory Board, on vari- 
ous inventions and problems relating to 
war matters. The Secretary reported 
on the returns from the inquiry as to 
war work. Eight of the doctors out of 
fifteen, Arnold, Craigin, Edgerly, Lewis, 
Litchfield, R. Peterson, W. S. Thayer, 
and Yocom, are in uniform and two of 
them, Craigin and Thayer, are already 
in France. Five other men are in 
Army service: Aldrich, Chanler, Delano, 
Dorr, and Fishback. Five are in the 
State Guards. Two, Paulding and Lent, 
are engaged in Red Cross work in 
France, two are in Congress, two on the 
Naval Advisory Board, six on various 
United States commissions, seven on 
Draft Boards, six on Legal Advisory 
Boards, and dozens more serving on 
various local committees. Twenty- 
nine sons are in the Army, fourteen in 
the Navy, and four engaged in expert 
war work. Seventeen daughters are 
married or engaged to men in active 
service and six daughters are in active 
service, several of them overseas. — 
F. A. Delano has resigned as a member 
of the Federal Reserve Board to accept 
a commission as major of Engineers to 
serve in France with the Railroad En- 


gineers contingent. — W. S. Thayer 
has been promoted to colonel and H. D. 
Arnold to lieutenant-colonel. — A. T. 


French has been made a captain of the 
Coast Artillery, New York State Guard, 
and is head of a Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Club at Tours, France. — Wadsworth 
is one of the executive committee of the 
Board of Trustees of the Throop Col- 
lege of Technology in California, now 
actively engaged as a War College. — 
E. Howard conducted a concert tour 
of Elks for the benefit of the recent Red 
Cross Drive. — G. E. Foss is candidate 
for U.S. Senator from Illinois. 
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1886. 
Tuos. TiLeston Batpwin, Sec., 
201 Devonshire St. Boston. 

The thirty-second annual Class din- 
ner was held at the St. Botolph Club, 
Boston, on Wednesday evening, June 
19. Dr. F. B. Mallory presided. The 
following twenty-eight men were pres- 
ent: W. L. Allen, F. B. Austin, T. T. 
Baldwin, G. G. Bradford, S. Chase, 
F. S. Churchill, A. D. Claflin, S. Cool- 
idge, P. R. Frothingham, C. Guild, 
M. G. Haughton, F. C. Hood, W. H. 
Howe, E. B. Jennings, G. F. Jewett, 
F. A. Kendall, F. B. Mallory, F. J. 
Moors, E. H. Nichols, G. R. Parsons, 
C. D. Porter, C. A. Pratt, W. H. Slo- 
cum, G. Tompkins, W. B. Waterman, 
G. M. Weed, F. C. Weld, G. G. Wilbur. 
There were no formal speeches, but 
many of the men spoke briefly of one 
phase or another of the war. Dr. Mal- 
lory told of the war work in the Har- 
vard Medical School. Bradford and 
Guild discussed the problem of the 
negro in relation to the war. The Sec- 
retary read a statement —as yet in- 
complete — of the war-work in which 
members of the Class are engaged, men- 
tioning also the sons and daughters in 
service or in training. Major E. H. 
Nichols and Major F. S. Churchill de- 
scribed the medical work in the Army. 
Frothingham spoke of the ministry in 
war. Hood told of labor conditions. 
Pratt and Moors discussed the “ war- 
chest.” Porter mentioned the home 
service of the Red Cross. Kendall de- 
scribed the housing problem at Fore 
River. Jewett told of his work for chil- 
dren of soldiers. W. H. Allen spoke of 
Liberty Loan and Public Safety work. 
— War work: P. Allen, sons, Duval, 
Ambulance Service, France; Paul, Jr., 
R.O.T.C., Harvard. — W. L. Allen, 
Liberty Loan and Public Safety Com- 
mittees, Newton; sons, W. L. Jr., 
Army; H. C., Naval Reserve.— O. 
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Ames, sons, Oliver, Jr., 1st lieutenant, 
165th Infantry, France; Richard, 303d 
Infantry, France. — F. B. Austin, son, 
F. R., Infantry, France. — J. C. Ayer, 
Red Cross; N.Y. State Guard. — E. H. 
Babbitt, P.O. Department, Washing- 
ton; son, G. R., Army, France. — T. T. 
Baldwin, Adjutant-General’s office, 
Mass. — W. W. Baldwin, four-minute 
man; appeal agent, Local Board, 158, 
N.Y.; son, Summerfield, 3d, Ambu- 
lance Service, France, Croix de Guerre. 
— B. A. Beal, U.S. Embassy, London. 
— P. G. Bolster, Legal Advisory Board, 
and appeal agent, Local Board 21, 
Boston; son, C. S., ensign, U.S.N.R.F. 
— W. G. Borland, son, J. N., Junior 
Plattsburg Camp. — W. C. Boyden, 
sons, W. C., Jr., enlisted, now at Offi- 
cers’ Training Camp; P. B., 1st lieuten- 
ant, 343d Infantry. —- W. Chanler, 
captain, Infantry, with mission on Ital- 
ian front; son, at Annapolis. — F. S. 
Churchill, major, M.R.C., Camp Stu- 
art and Camp Devens. — A. D. Claflin, 
chairman Volunteer Motor Corps; Red 
Cross; son, W. W., R.O.T.C., Harvard. 
— G. W. Cobb, Alien Property Custo- 
dian; sons, G. W., Jr., U.S.F.A.; R. H., 
U.S.M.; both in foreign service. — 
R. G. Cook, sons, R. S., 2d lieutenant, 
F.A., AE.F.; A. A., sergeant, pilot, 
Aviation, Foreign Legion of France; 
G. E., N.Y. State Guard. — S. Coolidge, 
two sons in service. — A. K. Day, medi- 
cal examination of recruits; sons, P. S., 
captain, U.S. Signal Corps; R. B., 2d 
lieutenant, 101st Engineers. — W. R. 
Dewey, son, W. R., Jr., lieutenant, Ord- 
nance Department. — J. C. Faulkner, 
sons, J. C., Jr., private, 101st Field Sig- 
nal Brigade; Winthrop, sergeant, 101st 
F.A., A.E.F.—P. R. Frothingham, 
National Allied Relief Committee; 
Fatherless children of France; N.E. Bel- 
gian Relief Committee; Speakers’ Bu- 
reau, Public Safety Committee. — T. 
H. Gage, special attorney, Division of 


Enforcement, Food Administration, 
Washington; chairman Worcester Fuel 
Committee. — C. L. Gibson, major, 
M.R.C.; director, U.S.A. Base Hospital 
No. 9, France, August, 1917, to Febru- 
ary. 1918. — W. Graham, captain, Ord- 
nance R.C.; five sons; Ambulance; Ist 
lieutenant, F.A.; lieutenant, Ordnance; 
Naval Reserve; R.O.T.C. — E. Hamlin, 
sub-committee, Council of National De- 
fense. — C. L. Harrison, district chief 
of production, Division of Ordnance 
Department, Cincinnati; Liberty Loans; 
Camp Sherman Lodges; son, C. L., Jr., 
lieutenant, 84th Division. —F. C. 
Hood, sub-committee, Advisory Coun- 
cil of National Defense; National War 
Labor Board; son, D. T., lieutenant, 
Naval Aviation. — A. B. Houghton, 
son, Amory, R.O.T.C., Harvard. — 
P. S. Howe, son, P. S., Jr., in service. —- 
W. H. Howe, Mass. State Guard; Low- 
ell Fuel Committee. — G. E. Howes, 
Mass. State Guard; assistant to Execu- 
tive Secretary of Fuel Administration; . 
son, Ralph, sergeant major, F.A., 
France. — G. F. Jewett, care of children 
of soldiers and sailors. — W. V. Judson, 
brigadier-general, N.A. (Colonel of 
Engineers, U.S.A.); chief of military 
mission to Russia; commanding 76th 
Brigade; temporarily commanding 38th 
Division; son, Clay, captain, Infantry, 
R.C., France. — F. A. Kendall, Lib- 
erty Loan, Y.M.C.A. and Red Cross 
Committees; work on housing prob- 
lems at Squantum and Fore River. — 
N. S. Kenison, son at Camp Dodge, 
Iowa. — E. T. Lee, son, N. W., in 
France. — W. Littauer, major, Re- 
mount Depot, Camp Devens. — A. H. 
Lloyd, sons, F. T., in France, Sept., 
1917, to Feb., 1918, discharged for dis- 
ability; P. C., R.O.T.C., Harvard. — 
H. G. Locke, Aviation Examining 
Board. — E. C. Lunt, four-minute man; 
work in Department of Justice. — 
F. B. Mallory, son, T.B., M.R.C. — 
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J. M. Merriam, Clerk of Local Board, 
$2, Mass.; sons, P. A., C.O., 2d Co., 
Officers’ Training School, Camp Dev- 
ens; J. C., 5th F.A., France. — E. H. 
Nichols, major, M.R.C., U.S.A. Base 
Hospital No. 7, France. — G. C. Noble, 
sons, L. A., naval work; Kingsley, En- 
sign School, Harvard; J. K., lieutenant, 
Marine Corps, Miami, Fla. — W. F. Os- 
good, son, William, Engineers’ R.C. — 
J. M. Overton, chairman local Exemp- 
tion Board; son, John, lieutenant, Ma- 
rine Corps, France. — G. R. Parsons, 
Liberty Loans and Y.M.C.A. Commit- 
tees. — J. H. Payne, assistant surgeon, 
U.S.N.; recruiting, Raleigh, N.C.; Med- 
ical Examining Board, Navy Yard, 
Boston. — C. D. Porter, chairman Civ- 
ilian Relief, Essex County Chapter, 
Red Cross. —W. H. Potter, with Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance, Washing- 
ton. — C. A. Pratt, War Chest Com- 
mittee. — G. A. Pudor, captain, M.R.C. 
Camp Devens. — E. E. Rankin, Home 
Guard Executive Committee; Y.M. 
C.A. Committee. — E. Richards, son, 
Eben, Jr., R.O.T.C., Harvard; O.T.C., 
Camp Devens.—T. W. Richards, 
National Research Council Chemistry 
Committee, and Nitrate Committee of 
National Relief Council; consulting 
chemist in Bureau of Mines; son, W. 
T., R.O.T.C., Harvard. —O. Roberts, 
son, S. M., to be enrolled in Navy, 
Sept., 1918. — E .C. Rowse, Missouri 
Home Guard; son, E. F., Officers’ 
Training School, Camp Devens. — T. 
Sedgwick, chairman of War Commis- 
sion of Diocese of New York. — F. B. 
Smith, three sons in service, —W. L. 
Smith, Y.M.C.A. Secretary, France. — 
G. B. Stevens, Council of National De- 
fense; Public Safety Committee, Low- 
ell; Quartermaster’s Corps, S. and E. 
Division; son, Ames, Naval Reserve. — 
H. Taylor, sons, Geoffrey, captain; 
Murray, Ist lieutenant. — A. H. Vogel, 
Regional Director, War Industries 
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Board; Chairman Milwaukee County, 
First Liberty Loan; County Council of 
Defense; three sons, Navy, Field Artil- 
lery, Ordnance. — F. C. Weld, Mass. 
State Guard. —R. D. Weston, Legal 
Advisory Board, Cambridge; sons, 
Robert, Charles, and Melville, each Ist 
lieutenant, 152d Brigade, Infantry. — 
H. G. Wilbur, Red Cross; son, in ser- 
vice. —G. G. Wilson, Counselor of 
Legation, The Hague; service with 
Navy Department; son, G. L., captain, 
army. — W. R. Wilson, son, C. G., 80th 
F.A. — G. W. Woodbury, Mass. State 
Guard; Red Cross, vice-chairman, Essex 
County Chapter, and chairman Glou- 
cester Branch. —G. Woodbury, son, 
Peter, 107th Infantry, France. — F. 
Wyman, Liberty Loan and Y.M.C.A. 
Committees. — Members of the Class 
who have not already done so are re- 
quested to notify the Secretary of their 
war activities, so that the list may be 
made complete. — New addresses: E. 
B. Jennings, 16 Quincy St., Cambridge; 
W. W. Simmons, 27 Kilsyth Road, 
Brookline. 
1887. 
GrorceE P. Furser, Sec., 
$44 South Station, Boston. 

Thirty-eight members of the Class 
attended the informal dinner at the 
Tavern Club, Boston, on the evening 
before Commencement. Remarks were 
made by Baker, Blake, Mead, Spalding, 
the Secretary, and others. A message 
of sympathy was directed to be sent to 
Blodgett whose son had recently lost 
his life in the aero service in France; 
and the greetings of the Class were 
cabled to Endicott of the Red Cross 
in London. —C. S. Thompson has 
gone abroad in the transport service of 
the Y.M.C.A. — W. W. Grinstead is 
now assistant trust officer of the Union 
Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and _ his 
address should be changed accordingly. 
— G. E. Ladd is in the Government 
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service in Washington: address, Chevy 
Chase, Md. — F. H. Sellers’s address is 
1210 Astor St., Chicago: T. C. Craig, 
Wenham; T. B. Scott, Miller Place, 
Long Island, N.Y.; S. B. Stanton, 
49 W. 57th St., New York City. — E. 
S. Abbott, major, M.R.C., has been 
psychiatrist at the base hospital at 
Chillicothe, Ohio, and is now stationed 
at the U.S. Army hospital at Fort 
Des Moines, Iowa. — By the death of 
Benjamin Whitney the Class has lost 
a quiet, retiring member, who on ac- 
count of his health had for many years 
withdrawn more and more from the 
active affairs of life, outside the impera- 
tive ones connected with his business; 
but nowhere could a more loyal son of 
Harvard be found, or one more inter- 
ested in his classmates, or a more pas- 
sionate patriot at this time of our 
country’s need. Benjamin Whitney, 
son of Benjamin Duick Whitney and 
Charlotte Elizabeth Hayes, was born 
at Vicksburg, Miss., on Jan. 15, 1864. 
Heentered Harvard from the Cambridge 
High School, where he had already 
shown a marked taste and ability for 
scientific research, especially in the 
field of biology. He was a close and 
rarely sympathetic observer of nature. 
In College he was interested in the 
ancient classics, and both interests per- 
sisted in spite of the direction which 
his activities subsequently took. On 
graduating from College, he entered the 
employ of Lewis F. Perry, shortly 
afterwards becoming his partner. He 
remained a member of this firm, of late 
years known as the Lewis F. Perry’s 
Sons Co., up to the time of his death. 
Except for this, his life had little of out- 
ward event to record, but it was one 
that was rich in the gifts of an intense 
and sensitive personality. A keen 
and original sense of humor, charming 
simplicity, and directness of manner, 
and a shrewd insight into events, made 


him a delightful companion; and no 
one who ever enjoyed the privilege of 
his friendship and the warmth of his 
hospitality can ever forget them. The 
writer has experienced both in full 
measure and can heartily testify that a 
truer friend never lived. Although for 
months seriously failing in health, he 
battled against great and increasing 
physical weakness, and carried on his 
business obligations up to the very day 
of his death with the same indomitable 
sense of honor and independence that 
characterized his entire business life. 
His devotion to his home was such that 
it was only on very rare occasions that 
he could be lured from it, even to a 
Class reunion. His spirit helped to 
make the home one of unforgettable 
charm. In 1888 he married Annie 
Dexter Perry, who, with three children, 
Mrs. F. Clark Bennett, Lieutenant 
Benjamin P. Whitney, and Emily 
Whitney, survives him. (E. S. A.) 


1888. 
G. R. Putstrer, See., 
412 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

Chandler Davis is now captain in the 
6th U.S. Engineers, A.E.F. On June 7 
he was awarded the Military Cross un- 
der orders of Gen. Rawlinson, command- 
ing the 4th British Army. The order 
states: ‘‘ Awarded the Military Cross for 
gallantry and devotion to duty in ac- 
tion. His lieutenant being killed, Cap- 
tain Davis, although wounded, insisted 
on remaining with his command during 
heavy bombardment until his company 
was relieved.”” He had sufficiently re- 
covered of his wounds to return to ser- 
vice on June 17. Davis was in command 
of the Headquarters Company of the 
6th Engineers, and his company with 
two others was a part of the force as- 
sembled by Gen. Carey in the March 
offensive and used to stop a breach in 
the Allied line. 
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1889. 
CHARLES WARREN, Sec., 
262 Washington St., Boston. 

New addresses are: W. R. Bigelow, 
15 State St., Boston; C. L. Case, 169 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston; E. S. 
Griffing, 141 Broadway, New York City; 
V. M. Harding, 1216 Corn Exchange 
Bank Bldg,. Chicago, IIl.; P. M. Rey- 
nolds, 84 State St., Boston; A. C. Rob- 
inson, Room 301, 50 Congress St., Bos- 
ton; H. F. Snow, War Trade Board, 
Washington, D.C.; W. B. Bentley, 2 
Newport Road, Cambridge; W. P. 
Derby, Saxonville; R. Isham, P.O. Box 
591, Santa Barbara, Cal.; E. N. Kirby, 
Jamesport, L.I., N.Y.; C. W. Luck, 
McCall, Ida.; T. B. Meteyard, Moses 
Hill Farm, Fernhurst, Sussex, Eng.; R. 
D. €. Ward, 37 Fayerweather St., Cam- 
bridge.— An informal dinner of the Class 
was held at the University Club, Boston, 
June 19, 1918. The Class Secretary 
presided, Bentley and Jennings — the 
chemists — told of war gas; Morgan, 
of the Overseers; Ropes, of the Food 
Administration. The following 28 men 
were present — a smaller number than 
usual — Bentley, Burdett, Burr, Caner, 
Darling, Dorr, Durfee, Faxon, Grew, 
Hight, W. T. Hodges, Holliday, Jen- 
nings, Latimer, G. W. Merrill, Morgan, 
Newell, G. S. Phelps, Potter, Raymond, 
Reynolds, Richardson, Ropes, Salton- 
stall, Taylor, Townsend, Ward, C. War- 
ren. At Hollis 12 on Commencement 
the following 29 men were present — 
Bentley, Bigelow, Bunker, Burdett, 
Burr, Eames, Darling, Deblois, Durfee, 
Faxon, Grew, Holliday, Jennings, Lati- 
mer, Maynadier, G. W. Merrill, Moore, 
Morgan, Newell, Perry, Pillsbury, Pot- 
ter, Reynolds, Ropes, Saunders, Taylor, 
F. W. Thayer, Townsend, C. Warren.— 
W. B. Bentley is captain of Ordnance 
Reserve Corps, at the testing laboratory, 
Watertown Arsenal. — R. C. Cabot is 
major, U.S. Base Hospital No. 6, in 
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France; director of health centres in the 
Bureau of Refugees. He has recently 
been appointed Professor of Clinical 
Medicine at the Harvard Medical 
School. He has published Training and 
Rewards of the Physician (1918). — C.B. 
Davenport is anthropologist in Sur- 
geon-General’s Office, and is likely to 
receive a commission in Sanitary Corps. 
He has published “ Heredity in Stat- 
ure” in Genetics, July, 1917. — M. L. 
Gerstle is major in Q.M. Department 
(promoted from captain). —H. S. 
Glazier is major in Q.M. Department 
N.A., assigned to Construction Divi- 
sion, Washington.— A. P. Hebard 
is first sergeant, Co. E., 1st Infantry, 
Missouri Home Guard. — P. M. Lydig 
is major, Q.M. Department, U.S.R., in 
France. — G. H. Mairs is in the Sup- 
ply Service, American Red Cross, in 
France. — G. S. Macpherson is captain, 
M.R.C., in Washington. —J. W. Merrill 
is in lst Motor Battalion, Co. A., Mass. 
State Guard. — T. B. Meteyard is cor- 
poral, 3d Battalion, County of London, 
Regular Volunteers. — J. H. Morse is 
captain in Sanitary Corps, N.A.—C. H. 
Palmer is captain, American Red Cross, 
in charge of supplies for three hospitals 
in France. — R. F. Perkins is supply 
sergeant, Co. I, 13th Regiment, Mass. 
State Guard. — H. J. Proctor is major 
(promoted from captain), Q.M. Depart- 
ment, N.G., and assistant to Division 
Quartermaster, 36th Division, Fort 
Worth, Tex. — R. Salisbury is in New 
Jersey State Militia Reserve. — H. M. 
Sears has been a convoyer of canteens, 
American Red Cross, in France, and has 
received the Croax de Guerre. — P. S. 
Sears is major, Adjutant-General’s 
Department, Northern East Depart- 
ment, N.A., at Boston. — J. S. Stone, is 
major, M.R.C.; was in service at Camp 
Greene, N.C.—G. Strong was ap- 
pointed in July, 1917, colonel 3d Illinois 
Field Artillery (now 124th Field Artil- 
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lery), N.G. He was also tendered ap- 
pointment as lieutenant-colonel, 1st 
Illinois Engineers, which he declined; 
he has been for six years prior a colonel 
of Ordnance, Illinois National Guard; 
owing to ill-health he resigned in Jan- 
uary, 1918. — G. E. Turnure is major, 
Q.M. Department, R.C.—W. H. 
Warren is captain, Q.M. Department, 
at Washington, in Inspection Branch of 
Subsistence Division. — A. G. Barret is 
attorney for State Food Administration 
of Kentucky; member Legal Advisory 
Board for Draft; on Kentucky Council 
of National Defense; elected in Janu- 
ary, 1918, president of Louisville Board 
of Education. — C. C. Batchelder was 
field director of the American Red Cross 
at Camp Doniphan, Okla., August to 
November, 1917; is now on Executive 
Committee for Postal Censorship, New 
York, on U.S. Bureau of War Trade 
Intelligence. — A. Burr is chairman, 
Metropolitan Branch of American Red 
Cross in Boston; was chief marshal of 
the Red Cross Day Parade, May 17, 
1918. — L. Davies is member of Wis- 
consin Council of Defense, and of Loyal- 
ty League. — W. E. Ellis is member of 
Committee of Public Safety of Penn- 
sylvania; chairman of Draft Board for 
Delaware County; member of Executive 
Committee, National Security League; 
member of Advisory Board, War Wel- 
fare Council for Philadelphia and vicin- 
ity; president of Board of Township 
Commissions for Radnor Township, 
Delaware County. — F. Green is mem- 
ber of Legal Advisory Board for Draft; 
was in England and France, October, 
1916, to June, 1917. — L. Hulley was 
elected to the State Senate of Florida, 
June 4, 1918; he is chairman of Execu- 
tive Committee of Florida State Coun- 
cil of Defense. — W. L. Jennings is 
working with Offense Chemical Research 
Division of War Gas Investigation. — 
H. T. Kellogg has keen designated by 
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Governor Whitman an Associate Jus- 
tice of the Appellate Division of the New 
York Supreme Court, for the Third 
Department, for five years from Janu- 
ary, 1918. — A. Knapp has published 
Medical Ophthalmology (1918); is mem- 
ber of Medical Advisory Board. — 
F. E. Lane has been doing war work in 
Switzerland for the International Red 
Cross. — W. L. Monro is chairman of 
Service Committee of Window Glass 
Manufacturers of United States; presi- 
dent of Harvard Club of Western 
Pennsylvania; a director of Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce. — O. Prescott 
is president of the New Bedford War 
Fund Association and has been elected 
president of Wamsutta Mills, the oldest 
cotton mill in New Bedford. — J. H. 
Ropes is devoting his entire time as 
member and assistant secretary of 
Massachusetts Board of Food Admin- 
istration. — J. H. Sears is on New York 
Publicity Committee of Resource Mo- 
bilization Bureau. — L. F. Snow has re- 
turned from Manila and is assistant, 
Editorial Division, War Trade Board, 
at Washington. — M. A. Taylor is 
treasurer and secretary of Chicago 
Junction Railways and Union Stock 
Yards Company. — C. M. Thayer is 
chairman of Speakers’ Bureau in Red 
Cross and Y.M.C.A. campaigns in 
Worcester. — A. W. Tolman has pub- 
lished Jim Spurling, Fisherman (Harper 
& Brothers, 1918).— C. Warren re- 
signed as Assistant Attorney-General 
of the United States, April 19, 1918. 
He drafted the Espionage Act, the 
trading with the Enemy Act and the 
recent so-called Sabotage Act; he also 
favored legislation for the suppression 
of hostile activities in the United 
States, especially of alien enemies, by 
trial by court-martial under military 
law. — G. E. Wright is vice-president 
of the Harvard Law School Associa- 
tion. 
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1890. 
JosepH W. Lunp, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

Henry Duffield, formerly of Detroit, 
is now permanently at Los Angeles; 
address, Hotel Alco, 808 W. 10th St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. — P. K. Brown, 
M.D., is with the American Red 
Cross, 4 Place de la Concorde, Paris. 
He is personal aide to Dr. Alexander 
Lambert, chief surgeon of the American 
Red Cross for France. — W. M. Cole is 
captain, Q.M.R.C., instructing in Regi- 
mental Supply at Harvard College. — 
Howard Corning, of Bangor, is now 
with the New England Division, Am- 
erican Red Cross, 755 Boylston St., 
Boston. — F. J. Cotton, M.D. is’ a 
major, M.R.C. — J. T. Crowley’s per- 
manent address is 3601 Lowell St., 
Washington, DC. — C. L. Crehore is 
Captain, American Red Cross; address, 
Hottinguer & Cie., 38 Rue de Provence, 
Paris. — E. A. Darling is major, M.R.C. 
Camp Devens. — G. A. Dorsey is lieu- 
tenant, Office of Naval Intelligence, 
Washington, D.C. His permanent 
address is Granville, Ohio. — Homer 
Folks is director of civic affairs in 
France for the American Red Cross; 
address, 4 Place de la Concorde, Paris. 
— E. B. Greene, Professor in the Uni- 





versity of Illinois, is chairman of the 
National Board for Historical Service. 
— A. B. Grover is assistant provost- 
marshal general in Indianapolis. — H. 
H Hunnewell is with the New York 
Branch Office of Naval Intelligence; 
address, The Brook, 7 East 40th St., 
N.Y. — H. B. Learned is special agent, 
Bureau of Special Investigation, Depart- 
ment of Justice, Washington, D.C.; ad- 
dress, 2123 Bancroft Place, Washing- 
ton, D.C. — F. P. Morgan is captain, 
M.R.C., with 118th Machine Gun Bat- 
talion, Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga — 
A. G. Morse is captain, M.R.C., Base 
Hospital, Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill. 
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— W. S. Nickerson is captain, M.R.C., 
Fort Crockett, Galveston, Texas. — 
G. R. Payson has become a member of 
the firm of Clark, Payson & Co., of 
Boston, New Bedford, and Fall River. 
— Henry King Nuss has changed his 
name to Henry King Wildey; address, 
P.O. Box 115, New York City. — T. W. 
Slocum is with the Shipping Board, 
Division of Planning and Statistics, 
Chairman of Hearings Committee, 
Washington, D.C.—H. H. Thorn- 
dike is captain and acting aide, Divi- 
son Headquarters Staff, Mass. State 
Guard, State Guard Headquarters, 
State House, Boston. — B. F. Tilton is 
major, M.R.C., Base Hospital 116, 
A.P.O. 731, A.E.F., France. — Russell 
Tyson is with the American Red Cross 
in France; address, care of Munroe & 
Co., 4 Rue Ventadour, Paris. — H. G. 
Vaughan is with the United States 
Shipping Board, Custom House, Bos- 
ton, Supervisor General in Training 
Ships of the Recruiting Service of the 
U.S. Shipping Board. — J. P. Hutchin- 
son is surgeon in charge of the American 
Ambulance at Neuilly, France. 


1891. 
A. J. Garceav, Sec., 
12 Ashburton Place, Boston. 

Francis Rogers is recruiting for the 
Y.M.C.A. overseas service. His own 
experience in France has especially 
qualified him for this work. He has 
also been elected secretary of the Har- 
vard Club of New York City; home 
address, 144 E. 62d St., N.Y. City. — 
A. E. Beckwith has a son in the ser- 
vice as an enlisted man. Beckwith him- 
self writes that he proposes to become 
an army Y.M.C.A. worker. — T. N. 
Perkins has been appointed assistant 
to the Secretary of War in matters 
of purchase and supply for all bureaus 
of the War Department, to act during 
the absence of Assistant Secretary | 
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Stettinius. — A. J. Garceau has a son, 
Grenville, with the C.O.T.C., Camp 
Lee, Va. 


1892. 
ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec., 
Andover. 

Dr. F. S. Newell has been elected 
clinical professor of obstetrics in the 
Harvard Medical School. — Edgar 
Pierce is now a lieutenant in the U.S. 
Naval Reserve. — W. B. Stearns’s 
present address is Lieut. W. B. Stearns, 
N.O.T.S., 45 Broadway, New York 
City. — R. C. Robbins is now a lieu- 
tenant in the U.S. Naval Reserve. 
Dr. J. C. Hubbard has been promoted 
to the rank of major in the Medical 
Reserve Corps. — Dr. H. P. Mosher 
has been promoted to the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the Medical Reserve 
Corps. — Lieut. J. O. Porter is execu- 
tive officer of the Massachusetts School- 
ship Nantucket. — Dr. D. F. Jones is 
a major in the Medical Reserve Corps. 
— Dr. R. G. Loring is a captain in the 
Medical Reserve Corps. — A. T. Peck- 
ham has the rank of captain in the Na- 
tional Army. —His address is care of 
University Club, Washington, D.C. 
During the recent draft he was U.S. 
Government Appeal Agent. — A. M. 
White has been commissioned a cap- 
tain in the National Army, and is at- 
tached to the Military Intelligence 
Branch, office of Chief of Staff, Wash- 
ington, D.C. — J. G. Moulton is tem- 
porarily in charge of the A.L.A. Library 
at Camp Jackson, S.C. — There was 
a regular meeting of the Boston Asso- 
ciation of Harvard ’92 at the Ward- 
room Club, No. 6 Rowe’s Wharf, Wed- 
nesday evening, June 19. — Lieut-Col. 
P. L. Spalding has been promoted to the 
rank of colonel and has been assigned to 
the bureau of aircraft production under 
John D. Ryan. — Fisher Ames, Jr., has 
gone abroad with a captain’s commission 
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to write an account of the Red Cross 
work in France. 


1893. 
SaMvEL F. BatcHEeLpER, Sec., 
721 Tremont Building, Boston. 

The Twenty-fifth Anniversary Cele- 
bration of the Class followed that of last 
year in being of modest scope, but was 
carried through most successfully, and 
favored with splendid weather through- 
out. To universal surprise, over one 
hundred and fifty men attended — con- 
siderably more than last year. On Tues- 
day, June 18, the Class gathered in the 
afternoon at the Harvard Club of Bos- 
ton, received their copies of the Anni- 
versary Report, and had an informal 
supper. Proceeding to the Union Boat 
Club they enjoyed a “ beer night,” 
with an entertainment in which, like 
the cigars, domestic and imported 
talent were happily mingled, abetted 
by our old friends the Salem Cadet 
Band. On Wednesday all hands re- 
paired by autos to’ Frothingham’s 
beautiful estate at North Easton, and 
spent the day in outdoor sports, with a 
particularly sumptuous luncheon. In 
the evening the Class Dinner was held 
at the Algonquin Club, Boston. Mar- 
tin presided, Cary was chorister, Muz- 
zey read a fine poem, and speeches of 
a high order of merit were made by 
Hand, Pike, C. S. Butler, H. C. Smith, 
Collamore, and others. Thursday, 
Commencement Day,  Frothingham 
was Chief Marshal, with the following 
aides: Batchelder, Bell, Blagden, Bur- 
den, Cary, Collamore, Converse, Dal- 
linger, S. C. Davis, Dibblee, Dodge, 
Hallowell, Hand, Hathaway, Ingalls, 
Martin, Muzzey, Nutter, Parker, A. P. 
Stone, Taylor, Trafford, Ware, Weld, 
Wiggin, and Wilder. The Class Spread 
was combined with the Chief Marshal’s 
in a tent in front of University Hall, 
where we had the honor of entertain- 
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ing Lord Reading, Colonel Azan, John 
Masefield, and other dignitaries. At 
the afternoon exercises Frothingham 
formally presented the Anniversary 
Gift of $100,000, which was accepted 
by President Lowell. — Murray Bart- 
lett, Y.M.C.A. Secretary in France, 
has been cited for bravery in bringing 
out wounded under fire in the Mont- 
didier sector. While acting as stretcher- 
bearer in the Chateau-Thierry sector 
he was himself wounded, losing his 


right ear. — Dunn has been promoted 
from captain to major, in the Aviation 
Service in France. — Farquhar has 


accepted a position offered him in the 
Italian Red Cross, and has gone over- 
seas. — Farnsworth writes under date 
of June 30, 1918: “* After going through 
the School of Aerial Photography at 
Cornell, I was sent over in charge of a 
section, and soon afterwards came to 
the Headquarters of the Advance Sec- 
tion, where I am still. Circumstances 
over which I had no control made me 
for the time being, at any rate, chief 
photographic officer of the Zone of 
Advance. It is most interesting to try 
to run a part of the show, but the work 
has also the disadvantage of carrying 
with it more responsibility than can be 
lightly borne; consequently business 
hours are long and amusement is con- 
spicuous by its absence.’ — Joseph 
Longworth Nichols died of tubercular 
spinal meningitis at Saranac Lake, 
N.Y., on June 17, 1918. He was born 
at Cincinnati, Nov. 10, 1870, the son 
of George Ward Nichols and Maria 
Longworth. He fitted at St. Paul's and 
was a regular member of 93. He had 
always been interested: in medicine, 
and took up the study of it at Johns 
Hopkins, with such success that he was 
graduated in 1897 at the head of his 
class, and was appointed Fellow in 
Pathology. The next year he went to 
Berlin for further study. In the spring 
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of 1900, while working in the London 
hospitals he developed pulmonary 
tuberculosis. After traveling in Swit- 
zerland, Colorado, Arizona, Egypt, etc., 
he settled at Saranac Lake in 1906 and 
devoted himself to laboratory re- 
searches in tuberculosis with marked 
ability. He also took up vigorously the 
philanthropic and practical work con- 
nected with the disease, and became 
treasurer of the Society for the Control 
of Tuberculosis, president of the Sara- 
nac Lake General Hospital, a member 
of the New York State Committee of 
the International Congress on Tuber- 
culosis, and treasurer of two institu- 
tions for finding work for tubercular 
patients. He was also much interested 
in boys’ clubs, church work, ete. 
Gifted with marked talent in his pro- 
fession, constantly giving of his best 
for the amelioration of suffering and 
the betterment of his community, of 
an unusually lovable nature, he won 
the esteem and affection of all who came 
in contact with him, and, triumphing 
over the limitations imposed upon him, 
lived a useful and happy life. April 5, 
1910, he married Mary Morgan, of Bal- 
timore, who survives him. — Hunting- 
ton Saville died of a sudden attack of 
acute bulbar paralysis at Cambridge, 
July 27, 1918. He was born in Boston, 
Nov. 9, 1870, the son of Henry Martyn 
Saville, physician, and Antoinette Hale 
Carruth. The family was of old Massa- 
chusetts stock, domiciled for several 
generations at Quincy. He fitted for 
college first at St. Paul’s and later at 
Hopkinson’s School. He was a regular 
member of 793, and after graduation 
entered the Law School, taking his 
LL.B. in 1896, and becoming associ- 
ated with Shattuck & Munroe, of Bos- 
ton. When this firm was dissolved by 
death, he succeeded to all its business, 
mostly the management of numerous 
important estates and trusts. In 1905, 
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he formed a partnership with Albert 
M. Chandler, Harvard 1900, which 
continued until a few months before 
his decease. Outside his profession he 
took an intelligent and forceful part in 
municipal politics and various reform 
movements in Cambridge, his home 
city. He was best known, however, as 
one of the leading laymen in the Epis- 
copal Church, being Secretary and 
later President of the Episcopalian 
Club of Massachusetts, a member of 
the Diocesan Convention, treasurer of 
the Boston City Mission, a delegate to 
the general convention, a director of 
The Churchman, and a highly success- 
ful organizer of various financial cam- 
paigns for church purposes. Since the 
beginning of the war, he not only took 
a prominent share in raising funds for 
the Y.M.C.A. work, but became in- 
tensely interested in the Massachusetts 
State Guard. He joined the Cambridge 
Company M, 12th Regiment, where his 
natural powers of leadership, although 
he had had no previous military training 
of any kind, caused his speedy election 
as captain. A man of the highest prin- 
ciples and great strength of character, 
universally admired and beloved, his 
death is a distinct loss to the community 
at large. May 22, 1900, he married 
Anne Pierce Whittier, of Boston, who 
survives him.—H. C. Smith has 
been promoted to lieutenant-colonel and 
acting chief of staff in the New York 
Guard; address, Adjutant General’s 
Office, Albany, N.Y. — W. N. Stearns 
sailed for France in June as a field 
secretary in the Y.M.C.A.—H. H. 
White has given up the management 
of the Harvard Medical Units in 
France, and has been commissioned a 
lieutenant in the U.S. Navy. He is 
at present assigned to the Intelligence 
Department of the First Naval District, 
comprising most of the New England 
coast. ‘ 


1894. 
E. K. Rann, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

The Class held its annual reunion on 
Commencement Day in Stoughton 23. 
Forty men assembled for the dinner at 
the Harvard Club. S. M. Williams was 
toastmaster; Prouty and Magrath were 
in charge of the singing. Speeches were 
made by Rand (** War Record of ’94’’), 
Saltonstall (‘‘ Law’), Major Homans 
(“ Discipline’), Rev. R. Macdonald 
(“‘ Prussian Atrocities ’’), Lee (‘‘ The 
94 Treasury ”’), Stevens (‘‘ American- 
ism’), and Lieut. Kemble, U.S.N.R., 
put on the screen some extraordinarily 
accurate specimens of aerial photo- 
graphy. Letters were read by Williams 
and Rand from Buckminster, Davis, 
and H. C. Greene, all at the front. 
Buckminster is on Colonel Logan's 
staff in the 101st Inf. and is also work- 
ing in the School for Officers. He was 
recently gassed, but has satisfactorily 
recovered. Davis has been at the front 
with the Rainbow Division, serving at 
a field hospital and later at an evacua- 
tion hospital. His permanent appoint- 
ment is still with Base Hospital No. 6. 
Greene, as captain in the Red Cross, is 
engaged in the reconstruction of de- 
vastated districts, a work conducted by 
the French and ably supported by the 
American Red Cross. — Everett Pray 
Hervey died January 3, 1918, at Mont- 
clair, N.J. He was prepared for college 
at the Boston Latin School and after 
graduation studied in the Harvard Law 
School, receiving the degree of LL.B. 
in 1897. He practised law in New 
York City, eventually becoming a mem- 
ber of the firm of Hervey, Barber & 
McKee. He married Alice Galbraith 
Hastings in New York, Jan. 10, 1901. 
His widow and two children survive 
him. — G. T. Weitzel, from whom the 
Secretary had not heard for years, 
writes as follows: “‘ Shortly after the 
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beginning of hostilities in Europe, I 
was appointed in November, 1914, as 
Assistant to the American Ambassador 
at Constantinople, and in 1915, while 
still on my diplomatic mission, had an 
opportunity to visit most of the belli- 
gerent capitals, including Bucharest, 
Vienna, Berlin, Paris, and London. 
I had previously been in service as sec- 
retary of legation, chargé d'affaires, 
and minister plenipotentiary, and had 
two years in the Department of State in 
charge of Mexican and Central Ameri- 
can affairs. On my return to the 
United States, I entered the first 
Plattsburg camp to help forward the 
preparedness movement and to qual- 
ify for a commission, having already 
served my apprenticeship, if it may be 
so called, as an enlisted man with 
troops abroad during the Spanish War. 
Since the United States entered the 
war I have served in both the Ord- 
nance Office and the Judge Advocate 
General’s Department, and am now on 
active duty as major, J.A.G.R.C., in 
headquarters of Central Department, 
Chicago, IIll., and have high hopes, 
when sufficiently prepared, of an as- 
signment with the A.E.F. in Eu- 
rope.” — J. W. Glidden is major, Ad- 
jutant-General’s Department, at pres- 
ent stationed with the 6th Division 
at Camp Wadsworth, S.C., which will 
go across in the near future. — J. D. 
Logan is a sergeant in No. 6 Special 
Service Co. C.E.F., in Halifax, N.S. 
He was in active service as inspector of 
sanitation on the French front from 
February to October, 1917, when he 
was declared unfit for overseas service. 
—C. F. M. Malley, who has changed 
his name to Charles O’ Malley, enlisted 
in the Canadian Army as a private 
in August, 1917. He has been at the 
front since May 7; address, 42d Bat- 
talion, R.H.C., C.E.F. He sends the 
Secretary a letter dated May 14, 
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containing a quotation from Lowell's 
“Commemoration Ode” and ending 
with the 94 Class cheer. — W. R. May 
entered active service as Ist lieuten- 
ant, M.R.C., April 15, 1917, at Fort 
Slocum, N.Y. He went to the Medical 
O.T.C. at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., for 
two months. On Nov. 20, he was sent 
to the Base Hospital, Camp Bowie, 
Tex., where he still is; captain, M.R.C., 
August, 1917, major, M.R.C., Feb., 
1918. — E. B. Niver is post chaplain, 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. — The 
Class Baby, David Gregg, is Ist lieu- 
tenant, U.S.A., Air Service, assigned as 
scout pilot to one of the Royal Flying 
Corps, London, Defense Squadrons, 
subject to orders to France at any time. 
—L. G. R. Crandon has been, since 
March, surgeon, U.S.N.R.F., with 
rank of lieutenant-commander. He 
writes: “ The organization of the Navy 
Department is wonderful beyond the 
dreams of the public.”” — P. H. Kemble 
is a lieutenant, U.S.N.R.F., in the office 
of the Inspector of Naval Material, 
Boston. — G. S. Whiteside is assistant 
surgeon, U.S.N.R.F. — F. S. Dunn is 
a 2d lieutenant in the Home Guards of 
Eugene, Or. — J. Clement has been in 
Washington, D.C., since May 1, as 
statistician in the Civilian Personnel 
Section, Army Ordnance, War De- 
partment. — J. D. M. Ford has a Gov- 
ernment appointment as translator in 
the Post-Office Department. — F. L. 
Olmsted has been since May, 1917, a 
member of the Committee on Emer- 
gency Construction of the War Indus- 
tries Board, advisers to the Executive 
Bureaus of the Government on war 
construction work, especially canton- 
ments and warehouses. The chief re- 
sponsibility for selecting contractors 
for about $400,000,000 of construction 
work has rested on this committee. He 
has also been working since October, 
1917, on the problem of industrial 
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housing in connection with war in- 
dustries, and since January, 1918, has 
acted as “‘ chief town planner ”’ for the 
Board of Industrial Housing and Trans- 
portation of the Department of Labor. 
—E. E. Reardon is doing civilian war 
work with the War Trade Board, Bu- 
reau, of Imports, Washington, and is 
in charge of matters relating to the ex- 
port regulations of Foreign Countries, 
and applications of foreign manufac- 
turers to their governments for per- 
mission to manufacture goods for war 
-industries of the United States. — On 
June 10, at a meeting of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Prof. O. M. W. Sprague 
presented a comprehensive plan of 
taxation, proposing consumption taxes 
and heavy levies on war profits, in- 
comes and luxuries. — W. C. Bailey has 
served for the past year at Red Cross 
Headquarters, Washington, as mem- 
ber and secretary of the Medical Ad- 
visory Committee of the Red Cross. He 
sailed for France in July as member of 
the Rockefeller Commission to France. 
— R. G. Perkins served on the Red Cross 
Commission to Roumania during the 
fall and winter of 1917; see the report 
in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association for March 16, 1918. He is 
now consultant in hygiene to the Fed- 
eral Public Health Service, with the 
duty of sanitary inspection of Govern- 
ment contract workshops and fac- 
tories. — M. W. Croll is educational 
secretary at Camp Oglethorpe. — F. C. 
Bosler writes: “Our electric furnace 
ferro-manganese operation in Colo- 
rado dispenses with mining, coking, 
and shipping 900 tons of coal per 
month and has set free a 1600-ton boat 
to take the food to Europe. I must 
hurry out there to push the opera- 
tion to set free two more 1600-ton 
boats.” — B. M. Duggar is Acting Pro- 
fessor of Biochemistry in the Washing- 
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ton University School of Medicine 
during the absence of Major Shaffer, 
who is in charge of the food work of 
the A.E.F. in France. He is a member 
of an executive committee on organiza- 
tion appointed at a meeting of the 
editors of botanical publications held at 
Pittsburgh, December, 1917, to consider 
the desirability of undertaking the pub- 
lication of an abstracting journal for 
botany; he is associate editor in charge 
of the section on physiology in the pro- 
posed journal. — H. B. Eddy has been 
making pen-and-ink sketches on ship- 
building Government advertisements 
for the West Coast papers. — W. I. 
Frothingham is deputy fuel adminis- 
trator in charge of Glen Cove District, 
Nassau County, N.Y.—J. G. M. 
Glessner has been reappointed a trustee 
of State Institutions in New Hamp- 
shire. — J. L. Tryon, New England sec- 
retary of the American Peace Society, 
has made a number of patriotic ad- 
dresses in both this country and Can- 
ada. He is associate member of the 
Legal Advisory Board No. 1, Portland, 
Me. —H. D. Weed writes: “ Very 
busy sending agricultural implements 
over Georgia, Florida, and South Caro- 
lina, to raise cotton for gun-cotton and 
peanuts for butter, both to be used in 
France.”” — Since 1898 F. W. Cobb has 
been teaching in a Government school 
in the heart of Alaska, two months away 
from the mails. — T. F. Currier is a 
member of the American Library In- 


stitute. — A. L. Endicott is treasurer of 
the Importers Co., 100 Summer St., 
Boston. — F. W. Farrington is master 


of Chevy Chase School, Washington, 
D.C. — J. P. Fox writes: “‘ Have been 
busy for the last six months fighting 
some of the enemies at home, the public 
utility corporations, who are using the 
war to make unfair demands on the 
public. Have assisted cities and towns 
in Massachusetts and am at present 
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transit expert to the city of Reading, 
Penn. | have also done transportation 
work for the Government in New York 
and Washington.” — C. Herrman has 
been appointed a visiting physician to 
the Riverside Hospital for Communi- 
cable Diseases, New York City. — C. 
G. Hoag is secretary of the Proportional 
Representative League of Philadelphia. 
— G. B. C. Rugg is feature editor of 
the Boston Traveler. — H. B. Smith is 
secretary of the Colorado Education 
Association and member of the Li- 
brary Commission of Denver. — G. W. 
Tower has recently returned from a 
two-year sojourn in Portugal. — Ad- 
dresses: J. B. Lowell, 24 Broad St., 
New York City (residence, 570 Park 
Ave.); E. S. Stearns, 86 Bromfield St., 
West Somerville; A. J. Wellington, 401 
Pemberton Building, Boston. 


1895. 
Freperick H. Nasu, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

A. W. K. Billings, civil engineer, 
U.S.N.R.F., is in charge of the construc- 
tion work of the U.S. Naval Aviation 
Forces, Foreign Service, in Europe. 
His headquarters are at 4 Place d’Iena, 
Paris. — John Caswell, lieutenant- 
colonel Ordnance Corps, has returned 
from France discharged for physical 
disability. —H. W. Dresser is in 
Y.M.C.A. service in France. — E. V. 
Huntington is a major, N.A., and has 
been assigned to statistical duty under 
the Chief of Staff. — F. E. Lowell is a 
trustee of the newly organized Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. — A. J. Ost- 
heimer is a_captain in the Medical 
Reserve Corps. — C. §. Pierce has re- 
signed the office of counsel for the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad and has been 
appointed assistant federal manager 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad. — 
Townsend Walsh is dramatic critic on 
the Boston Traveler. 
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1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

H. D. Brown is associated with Jack- 
son & Curtis, bankers and brokers, 19 
Congress St., Boston. — H. G. Wyer is 
a major, M.R.C. — H. S. Satterlee is a 
lieutenant-colonel, M.C.N.A. He has 
been director of field hospital and com- 
manding officer of the sanitary train, 
83d Division. — F. L. Huidekoper is a 
major in the Ordnance R.C. — R. B. 
Merriman is a captain in the Ordnance 
R.C. — John Warren isa major, M.R.C. 
—A. R. Weil is a captain, M.R.C. — 
A.B. Holmes is a 2d lieutenant, M.R.C., 
at Ft. Oglethorpe. — S. F. Sears, Asso- 
ciate Professor of English at State Col- 
lege of Washington, has received a 
year’s leave of absence to accept the 
Harrison Fellowship in English for 
1918-19 at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. — J. L. Bremer is in the service 
of the American Red Cross in London. 
— A. E. Small is a Ist lieutenant, 
M.R.C., in France. — Merrick Lin- 
coln is a captain, M.R.C. — C. S. Bry- 
ant is a captain, M.R.C. — E. J. Marsh 
is a captain, M.R.C., on duty in Eye 
Department, Base Hospital, Camp 
Shelby, Miss. — David Townsend is a 
captain, M.R.C., on duty at. U.S. Gen- 
eral Hospital, New Haven, Conn. — 
George Homer Spalding died at his 
home in Lowell on May 27, 1918. He 
was the son of William Henry and 
Helen Porter (Cushing) Spalding. He 
prepared at the Lowell High School and 
graduated from College with degree of 
A.B. magna cum laude. He was a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. The next 
few years he studied law in the office of 
Frank E. Dunbar, of Lowell, and was 
admitted to the Bar of Massachusetts 
in 1899. Until 1904 he practised law 
alone, then formed a partnership with 
his brother A. C. Spalding, ’99, with 
whom he was associated under the firm 
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name of Spalding & Spalding up to the 
time of his death. He was secretary of 
the Lowell Harvard Club for fifteen 
years. He is survived by his wife and 
two daughters. 


1897. 
Wituam L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

The American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences voted, on May 8, to award the 
Rumford Premium to Theodore Ly- 
man, Professor of Physics, in recogni- 
tion of his researches on light of very 
short wave length. — R. B. Dixon is 
a member of the Harvard, Mass., Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. — F. A. Chace 
is Government appeal agent for the Draft 
Board, Division 4, Fall River. — A. G. 
Thacher is a captain of Infantry, serving 
as regimental adjutant, A.E.F. — C. F. 
Prescott, Ist lieutenant, F.A., registered 
in Paris at the Harvard Bureau of the 
American University Union in Europe 
on May 11.—J. A. Sullivan is the 
major commanding the 303d Machine 
Gun Battalion. — J. C. Gray, Jr., is 1st 
lieutenant, Q.M.C., with the A.E.F. — 
L. F. Sise is assistant surgeon with rank 
of lieutenant, junior grade, U.S.N.,R.F. 
at the Naval Hospital, Chelsea. — O. 
Lentz is a captain of Infantry, N.A., 
located at the Infantry Replacement 
Camp, Camp Lee, Va. — P. L. Stack- 
pole is a Ist lieutenant at the Army 
Corps Headquarters, France. — L. S. 
Hapgood is a captain, M.R.C., and 
attached to Base Hospital No. 51, at 
Camp Wheeler, Ga. — E. M. Halle has 
been elected vice-president of the Har- 
vard Club of Cleveland, O.—R. 
Whoriskey is a member of the staff of 
Huntley N. Spaulding, of New Hamp- 
shire, and is in charge of the Division 
of Coéperating Organizations. — J. W. 
Connelly was elected High Chief Ran- 
ger at the 39th annual convention of 
the Mass. Catholic Order of Foresters. 
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— E. F. Clark is now the senior part- 
ner of Clark & Quiner, real estate, with 
offices at 73 Tremont St., Boston. 


1898. 
C. C. Payson, Sec., 
18 Post Office Square, Boston. 

J. S. Barstow has become a member 
of the faculty at Groton School. — Dr. 
H. O. Feiss, who returned to his home 
in Cleveland, Ohio, after three years’ 
service in the American Ambulance 
Hospital at Paris, is now back in France, 
commissioned captain, in the Medical 
Reserve Corps, American Red Cross, 
Military Hospital No. 1.—R. H. 
Carleton is with the War Industries 
Board, Washington, D.C.—S. W. 
Fordyce is counsel for the War Finance 
Corporation, Washington, D.C. — Rev. 
Allen Jacobs is now general missionary 
for the Episcopal Church at Muskogee, 
Okla. His last parish was at Plymouth. 
—E. St. J. Johnson, M.D., ’03, is a 
captain, M.C., and is at the Base Hos- 
pital, Ft. Riley, Kan. — Maj. G. H. 
Scull, Q.M.C., is in the Department of 
the Northeast as assistant to Brig.-Gen. 
Howze. — J. R. Proctor is a colonel on 
the General Staff, and chief of staff to 
Gen. George T. Bartlett, commanding 
the American Troops in Great Britain. 
—J. N. Willcut has been made a colonel, 
Q.M.C. — H. H. Childs has been com- 
missioned a major in the Ordnance 
Department, U.S.R., in France. — S. L. 
Fuller is in the Air Division, U.S.A. — 
H. D. Scott has been promoted to 
major, American Red Cross, and is a 
field director in France. — The Class 


“celebrated its Twentieth Anniversary 


by an informal dinner at the Harvard 
Club the evening before Commence- 
ment, June 19. Ninety men were pres- 
ent. William Woodward presided. 
There were no formal speeches, but 
Eliot Wadsworth gave a very vivid de- 
scription of his experiences in France 
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and the general work of the Red 
Cross. Charles Grilk and A. H. Rice 
also spoke. Grilk held the long-distance 
record for the dinner, although Millard, 
of Chicago, was also present. In the 
afternoon, previous to the dinner, about 
twenty-five men, most of whom had 
lunch together at the Harvard Club, 
went out to the Hoosic-Whisick Club, 
Milton, under the supervision of P. S. 
Dalton and H. G. Brooks. Two very 
exciting soft-ball games were played, 
the opposing nines being captained by 
Bancroft and Carr. Bancroft’s nine 
went down to defeat by a very small 
margin in the first game and an over- 
whelming score in the second. The 
features of the game were catches by 
Stone and Waterhouse in the outfield 
and the fumble of a sharp grounder, 
first by Dalton, then by Wadsworth, 
and last by Bancroft, the hit being good 
for three bases. Woodward reported at 
the dinner concerning progress made 
toward raising the Twenty-Fifth Anni- 
versary Fund, and it was decided to 
have a permanent committee of seven 
to work for the completion of the Fund. 


1899. 
Frank Owen Wuits, Acting Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

An informal and very enjoyable din- 
ner of the Class was held on Friday 
evening, June 21, 1918, at the Harvard 
Club in Boston, attended by about 
forty members. F. O. White read let- 
ters from C. Blaikie, W. S. Parker, F. 
Tomlinson, W. C. Roper, R. A. Bid- 
well, W. L. Barnard, and E. B. Brown. 
Arthur Adams told of the experiences of 
W. L. Barnard and himself in the Navy. 
H. H. Fish and F. H. Whitmore spoke 
of activities, doings and experiences at 
Camp Devens. It was announced at the 
dinner that Thomas Hinckley Robbins, 
Jr., the Class Baby, who has just fin- 
ished his second year at the U.S. Naval 
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Academy at Annapolis, stands number 
one in his class. — Arthur Adams has 
been promoted to lieutenant, junior 
grade, in the Navy. — C. P. Adams is 
a lieutenant in the Worcester Company, 
M.S.G., which is commanded by G. R. 
Stobbs. — E. G. Adams is a lieutenant 
in the U.S. Navy. — G. E. Adams is a 
first lieutenant, and has been recom- 
mended for promotion to captain. He 
is connected with the Judge Advocate’s 
Office in France. He went abroad with 
the Aviation Supply Department, and 
was then transferred to the Aviation 
Flying Department before his present 
assignment. His address is, S. O. 
Supplies, American Expeditionary 
Forces, via N.Y. — Walter Adams is 
assistant director of the Bureau of 
Supplies, S. W. Division, American 
Red Cross. — T. S. Alexander, who has 
been solicitor for the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, is on a furlough from the road, 
and is a major in the Judge Advocate 
General’s Department at Washington. 
His particular duties consist in inves- 
tigating troubles between the heads of 
the labor unions and the Government. 
His address is Army and Navy Club, 
Washington, D.C. — F. M. Alger is a 
major in the F.A., 310th Am. Tr., Camp 
Custer. — G. C. Arvedson has just re- 
turned from a trip to France and Spain 
lasting several months. — G. F. Baker, 
Jr., was chairman of the American Red 
Cross Commission to Italy, which left 
New York in July, 1917, and after visit- 
ing the British and French fronts in 
France, spent five weeks in Italy study- 
ing conditions for the purpose of deter- 
mining how the American Red Cross 
could render the most efficient aid and 
codperation. Two weeks were spent 
with the Italian armies at the front. He 
has written an account of the under- 
taking entitled ‘‘ Impressions of the 
American Red Cross Commission to 


Italy,” which was published in The Red 
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Cross Magazine for January, 1918. — 
L. T. Baker is with the New England 
Division of the Red Cross in the Bureau 
of Supplies. — W. L. Barnard has been 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant, 
junior grade, in the Navy. He is sta- 
tioned in Washington, where he has been 
an assistant aide to Admiral Benson, 
Chief of Naval Operations. — E. B. 
Barstow is doing work for the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts in the Adju- 
tant General’s Department. —S. S. 
Beardsley is with the American Red 
Cross in France. — R. P. Bellows is a 
first lieutenant in the American Red 
Cross. He is in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Construction at Paris. — R. A. 
Bidwell is connected with the Law De- 
partment of the City of Springfield. — 
E. B. Brown has organized an adver- 
tising agency at 303 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, under the name of Stroud 
& Brown, Inc., of which he is the vice- 
president. His home address is Scars- 
dale, N.Y. — C. S. Butler is secretary 
Y.M.C.A., in France. — E. O. Childs 
is serving his third term as Mayor of 
Newton, and is a candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination for Congress in 
the 13th Congressional District of 
Massachusetts. — W. B. Coffin is a 
sergeant in the Brookline Company, 
M.S.G. — G. A. Cole is associated with 
John C. Paige & Co., insurance, at 65 
Kilby St., Boston. — P. H. Cook is a 
member of the Medical Advisory 
Board, 15 Mass. District. — C. S. Cooke 
is a captain in the Cavalry at Camp 
Dix. — Howard Coonley, who is vice- 
president of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, was spoken of by Mr. Schwab 
in his speech on July 4, at San Fran- 
cisco, to the workmen in the shipyards, 
as one “ who already has won us by 
his masterly handling of detail, his un- 
derstanding of men, and his apprecia- 
tion of the difficulties.’’ — B. T. Creden 
has been honorably discharged from 
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the British Army on account of wounds, 
and has returned to Boston. He is work- 
ing in the Engineers’ Office for the Bay 
State Street Railway. His address is 
Riverbank Court, Cambridge. — Dr. 
J. H. Cunningham is a member of the 
Advisory Board to the Surgeon General 
of the Army. — B. S. Cutler is chief 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C.—L. A. DeBlois 
is a sergeant in the Home Defense 
Militia of Delaware. — H. S. Denni- 
son is in Washington as a member of 
the Shipping Board, acting as assistant 
to Dean Gay. — J. D. Dole is chair- 
man of the Territorial Food Commis- 





sion which was well started some months 
before the Federal Food Administra- 
tion was established. Its main work 
now is to baek up the work of the 
Federal Administration, but it is also 
doing supplementary work in the na- 
ture of stimulating production of food- 
stuffs in Hawaii. — Malcolm Donald 
has been appointed acting chief of the 
department of Clothing and Equipment 
of the Army Quartermasters’ Corps. — 
Graham Duffield, U.S. Engineers, is in 
England. His address is 16 Charing 
Cross, London, Eng., care of Cox & 
Company. — George Dutton has re- 
turned to this country from England 
where he has been connected with the 
Allied Maritime Transport Council. — 
Mansfield Esterbrook is a _ captain, 
Ordnance Corps, at Springfield Arm- 
ory. — Major J. W. Farley is now in 
service abroad. He is connected with 
the 76th Division. — H. H. Fish’s ad- 
dress is 283 Massachusetts Ave., Lex- 
ington. — G. B. Ford is deputy com- 
missioner in the American Red Cross 
Paris. —J. W. Frothingham is a 
major in the American Red Cross, 
Serbian Commission. — E. V. Gage is 
at Tallahassee, Fla.— Major R. D. K. 
Gilder, A.S., Signal R.C., is the com- 
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manding officer at the Air Service School 
for Radio Officers at Columbia Univer- 
sity. — Donald Gordon is a member of 
the First Motor Corps of Massachu- 
setts. — F. B. Granger is a captain in 
M.R.C., and is at the Walter Reed 
Hospital, Takoma Park, Washington, 
D.C. His address is care of Surgeon 
General. He is president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Electrotherapeutics 
and Radiology. — John Halliday is a 
first lieutenant, M.R.C. — J. T. Har- 
rington is a first lieutenant, M.R.C., 
Ft. Benj. Harrison. — Herbert Hasel- 
tine is a captain and is engaged in 
camouflage work. — P. D. Haughton 
has resigned as president of the Boston 
National League Baseball Club, which 
office he has held since December, 1915. 
He has been commissioned a major 
with the National Army Chemical War 
Service, and is stationed in Washing- 
ton, D.C. — H. B. Hayden is a director 
and treasurer of the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Co., at Framingham, suc- 
ceeding H. S. Dennison, who is now 
president of the concern. He is also a 
member of the Framingham Local 
Safety Committee. —F. W. C. Her- 
sey, who is an instructor in English at 
Harvard, has been elected president of 
the Boston Chapter of the. American 
Drama League. — H. H. Hill is vice- 
president and director of the John L. 
Whiting — J. J. Adams Co. — Major 
M. S. Holbrook, of the 55th Coast Ar- 
tillery, N.G., has just finished a five 
weeks’ training at the French Artillery 
School and is now at the front. — W. 
F. Hollings, who was a lieutenant in 
the Massachusetts Motor Corps, has 
resigned, and is in New York doing 
some housing work for the Government. 
—Dr. John Homans is a captain, 
M.R.C. He is assigned to the Rocke- 
feller Institute, and is ordered to report 
at Camp Devens. — R. G. Hopkins is a 
sergeant in the Chestnut Hill Com- 
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pany of the Newton Home Guard. — 
H. M. Huxley is a captain of Ordnance, 
and is assistant to the head of the Ar- 
tillery Munition Department in Wash- 
ington. — R. A. Jackson is a first lieu- 
tenant, F.A., A.E.F., France. — Pliny 
Jewell, is a sergeant in Company I, 
19th Regiment, M.S.G. — Major J. W. 
Lane, M.R.C., has been transferred to 
Ft. Riley, Kan., as chief of the Surgical 
Service, Evacuation Hospital, No. 12. 
— A. B. Lapsley is a first lieutenant, 
A.S.S.C., France. —H. H. Lay is a 
major in the Infantry, Camp Grant. — 
R. A. Leeson is a Corporal in A Com- 
pany, First Motor Corps, M.S.G. — 
— H. E. Litchfield is a major, A.S.S.C., 
Washington, D.C. — R. McC. Marsh 
is a captain, F.A., Lakehurst, N.J. — 
George Marvin is a captain in the In- 
fantry, A.E.F. — G. G. McMurtry is a 
captain in the Infantry, A.E.F. — Lt. 
W. G. Morse, U.S.N.R.F., who was the 
commanding officer of the Offshore 
Patrol of the 4th Naval District, is now 
in foreign waters with the destroyer 
force. — M. E. Nichols has resigned as 
private secretary to Mayor Peters of 
Boston. — E. L. Oliver is a captain, 
M.R.C., Base Hospital No. 6, Bordeaux, 
France. — A. M. Pappenheimer is a 
captain, M.R.C., G.H. No. 1, B.E.F. 
— W. S. Parker is secretary of the 
American Institute of Architects, hav- 
ing been reélected at the last meeting. 
— Russell Perkins is second lieutenant, 
Q.M.C. — J. C. Phillips is a first lieu- 
tenant, M.R.C., at Field Hospital No. 
28, Camp Greene, N.C. — E. W. Re- 
mick is a member of Company A, First 
Motor Corps, M.S.G.—F. L. W. 
Richardson is a captain in the American 
Red Cross, Paris. — H. M. Rideout 
has written two stories of adventure 
entitled The Key of the Fields, and 
Boldero. — Dr. W. B. Robbins was ap- 
pointed Alumni Assistant of Medicine 
at the Harvard Medical School for the 
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last part of the academic year. — Dr. 
Harry Pringle Robinson died Nov. 28, 
1916, in Amesbury, where he had prac- 
tised medicine since graduation. He 
was a member of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, the Amesbury Medi- 
cal Society, and on the staff of the Anna 
Jaques Hospital. He was also a censor 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 
— W. C. Roper, who is connected with 
Brown Bros. & Co. at 59 Wall St., New 
York City, has been devoting his entire 
time to the Liberty Loan, Red Cross, 
and Thrift Stamp campaigns in New 
York. — Rev. Maxwell Savage, who is 
minister at the Unitarian Church in 
Lynn, has refused, on patriotic grounds, 
to serve as the director of the Unitarian 
Fellowship for Social Justice, to which 
office he was elected in May. — B. E. 
Schlesinger is connected with the Gas 
Defense Section, Sanitary Corps. — 
—S. P. Shaw, Jr., is a sergeant in 
A Company, First Motor Corps, M.S.G. 
— Brigadier-General J. H. Sherburne, 
formerly colonel of the 101st Field 
Artillery, who is in France, is the 
youngest general in the army. Out 
of 43 colonels who were recently pro- 
moted to the rank of brigadier, he 
and Cornelius Vanderbilt were the 
only ones not formerly in the reg- 
ular army. — Capt. R. W. Sherwin, 
Signal Reserve Corps, is in France. — 
Sloan Simpson is a major with the 
133d F.A., Camp Bowie. — Marshall 
Stearns is a major in the Infantry, 
A.E.F. — Major F. R. Stoddard, Jr., 
who was given a full and honorable 
discharge on April 16, 1918, after serv- 
ing as anti-aircraft artillery observer 
with the British Third Army, com- 
manded by Major-General Sir Julian 
Byng., at the British Somme Front, and 
with the French Tenth Army, com- 
manded by Major-General Duchesne, 
at the French Aisne Front, in 1917, has 
been commissioned major in the Ord- 
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nance Reserve Corps, U.S.A. He is now 
stationed in Washington in the office 
of the Chief of Ordnance. — Clarke 
Thompson is a first lieutenant, in the 
Aviation Section of the Signal Corps, 
Camp Kelly. — H. S. Thompson has 
been on a trip to Havana, Haiti, and 
Panama for the American Red Cross in 
connection with the work of the Bureau 
of Military Relief. — Fenton Tomlin- 
son has been actively occupied with the 
State of Maine Agricultural League, 
which organization, at the present time, 
is engaged in importing live-stock into 
Maine and selling to farmers, school- 
children, and any one else who will care 
for the same for the purpose of pro- 
ducing meat for the coming winter. 
Owing to the difficulties of transporta- 
tion last winter the league is planning 
to have a supply of food near at hand 
for the coming winter. — Capt. W. M. 
Tyler, of the Medical Reserve Corps, 
is stationed at Ft. Adams, R.1. — 
B. H. Whitbeck is a major, M.R.C., 
New York City. —M. D. Whitman 
has written an article in the New 
York Commercial discussing problems 
connected with the price-fixing plan 
of the U.S. Government for the 
purpose of pointing outa method to 
put an end to profiteering. —F. H. 
Whitmore is stationed at Camp Devens. 
He is connected with the Library De- 
partment, which has charge of the col- 
lecting and issuing of books for the use 
of the troops, and with getting the 
books to France. — Major Roger Wol- 
cott is stationed in Boston, and is the 
officer in charge of the draft in Massa- 
chusetts. — E. A. Young left Warren 
Bros. Co. and conducted a motor 
freight line between Las Cruces and El 
Paso. The draft took so many of his 
drivers that he was compelled to close 
up the business and is now in Chicago. 
His address is Hull House, 800 South 
Halsted Street. 
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1900. 
Dr. Joun B. Hawes, 2d, Acting Sec. 
29 Gloucester St., Boston. 

The usual Commencement Spread 
was held in Stoughton 7. In the eve- 
ning of Commencement Day there was 
an informal Class dinner, which it has 
become the custom of the Class to hold 
at the Union Boat Club. About 50 
members were present. Major F. C. 
Bauer, Captain Arthur Drinkwater, 
Lieut. Commander N. F. Ayer, U.S.N., 
Lieut. P. P. Chase, Wilmot Evans, 
Walter Collins and John Glidden, were 
among those who spoke. There was 
music and singing by those present, 
which was in charge of the Acting Class 
Secretary. — Arthur Drinkwater, Sec- 
retary of the Class, captain, Field Ar- 
tillery, 151st Brigade, 76th Division, 
is attached to Staff Headquarters, un- 
der Gen. McNair. This Division sailed 
for France early in July. — Lieut. 
Commander N. F. Ayer has entire 
charge of the Radio School in Cam- 
bridge. — Bartlett Brooks died of pneu- 
monia June 28, 1918. He was one of 
the best-known members of the bar in 
Maine, and had a wide circle of friends 
and acquaintances in Bangor and else- 
where. Bartlett Brooks, the son of 
George and Priscilla Nash Brooks, was 
born in Orrington, Maine, Feb. 1, 1875. 
He was educated in the schools of that 
town. He graduated from the East 
Maine Conference Seminary in 1894. 
In 1895 he entered the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio, and the 
next year entered Harvard and received 
his degree three years later. While in 
Harvard, he was prominent in literary 
lines in connection with the College 
publications, and was odist on gradua- 
tion for his class. After Commence- 
ment, 1900, he spent the summer in 
Cambridge as guide and interpreter for 
the Teachers’ Summer School. He re- 
turned to enter the Law School in the 
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fall and graduated in 1902. He then at 
once began the practice of law in Ban- 
gor. In 1904, he began teaching in the 
University of Maine college of law, as 
instructor in contracts. In 1913, he 
was made assistant professor of law. In 
addition to his law work, he has pub- 
lished various poems showing a mind of 
rare imaginative and creative literary 
power. He was a progressive republican 
actively interested in political affairs. 
In 1904 he married Anna L. Nash, who 
died in January, 1917. He leaves three 
children — Russell Day Crane died Feb. 
13, 1918, as the result of a fall from 
a window of the Tremont Building, 
Boston. Russell Day Crane was born 
in Hartford, Conn., May 26, 1877, the 
son of Cephas Bennett Crane, a promi- 
nent Baptist clergyman of Cambridge, 
and Mary Day Crane. He graduated 
at the Concord High School, Concord, 
N.H., and received his degree from 
Harvard in 1900. September 1, 1917, 
he married Edna P. Sharpe, of Cam- 
bridge, who survives him. After leav- 
ing College he was connected with the 
Boston & Maine Railroad as traveling 
freight agent for 8 years. He became 
deeply interested in politics in Cam- 
bridge and was a member of the Cam- 
bridge City Council in 1904 and was 
reélected the next year. The following 
two years he was a member of the Cam- 
bridge Board of Aldermen and was sent 
to the State Legislature in 1910, 1911, 
and 1912. In 1915 he became Secre- 
tary of the Cambridge Board of Trade 
and conducted this office so successfully 
that the Board of Trade of Batavia, 
N.Y., elected him secretary of that 
organization. He served there until 
November, 1917, when ill-health com- 
pelied his return to Cambridge. He was 
editor of the Cambridge Standard dur- 
ing the years 1913 to 1915. He gave 
much of his time and strength to the 
betterment of the city in which he 
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lived, and his loss will be deeply felt. — 
G. H. Albright has moved to 347 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York City, from Colo- 
rado Springs. He is a member of the 
Y.M.C.A., National War Work Coun- 
cil, and a member of the War Per- 
sonnel Board. — L. T. Baker is con- 
nected. with the Red Cross Bureau of 
Supplies in Boston. — Major W. Bar- 
ber is financing war work for two large 
corporations. — A. A. Benesch is legal 
advisor to Draft Board, and active in 
Thrift Stamp and War Chest Cam- 
paigns. — R. B. Bedford is supplying 
and dispatching machinery, tools, etc., 
for National Defense. — C. H. Bell is 
with the Quartermaster’s Department, 
in Washington, Division of Subsistence. 
— J, S. Bigelow, Jr., is a 2d lieutenant, 
Sig. R. C., A.S., 672 Aero Squad. — E. 
D. Bond, major, M.R.C., is connected 
with the Office of Surgeon, Fort of Em- 
barkation, Newport News, Va. — C. 
M. Brown, of San Francisco, is helping 
to instruct draft men in fundamental 
training. —J. H. Bufford, M.D., is 
assistant physician in the Skin De- 
partment of the Mass. General Hospital 
— W. R. Castle, Jr., is director, Bu- 
reau of Communication, American Red 
Cross, Washington, D.C. — B. Chan- 
dler leaves for overseas duty, American 
Red Cross, September, 1918. — P. P. 
Chase is lieutenant, junior grade, U.S 
N.R.F. — G. O. Clark is captain, M.C., 
M.S.G. — R. O. Dalton is major, In- 
telligence Bureau, Adjutant General’s 
Office, State House, Boston. — H. J. 
Davenport is a member of the Local 
Exemption Board; chairman, Men’s 
Education Committee; Brooklyn Chap- 
ter, American Red Cross. — J. S. Duns- 
ton is director of the Woodmere Branch 
of the Nassau County Chapter, Ameri- 
can Red Cross; Member of the 2d War 
Fund Committee. — F. W. Eaton is Ist 
lieutenant, 19th Infantry, M.S.G. — 
W. Edmunds is chairman, War Savings 
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Stamp Committee, Wellesley; mem- 
ber of the Mass. State Publicity War 
Savings Committee. —W. F. Ellis is 
member of Worcester Committee, 2d 
and 3d Liberty Loan and Lancaster 
Home Guard. — B. A. G. Fuller is cap- 
tain, Infantry, U.S.R., attached to 
staff of Gen. T. H. Bliss at the Su- 
preme War Council, Versailles. — E. H. 
George is in the Motor Corps, Mass. 
State Guard. — R. L. Gerry is execu- 
tive assistant to Col. H. S. Cole, Stor- 
age Officer for the Port of New York 
City. —S. P. Goddard is member St. 
Louis Committee, U.S. Food Adminis- 
tration. —C. W. Goodrich has en- 
rolled in the Public Service Reserve. — 
A. M. Goodridge is secretary of the Lib- 
erty Loan Committee of Cambridge. 
— A. C. Gould is member of the New- 
ton Legal Advisory Board, Liberty 
Loan and Red Cross Committees; ser- 
geant, Newton Constabulary. — R. J. 
Graves is major, M.R.C. — A. F. Grif- 
fiths is captain, M.R.C.— A. Has- 
brouck is lieutenant-colonel, Coast Artil- 
lery, N.A., stationed at Fort Monroe, 
Va. — C. B. Hersey is connected with 
local Red Cross and Liberty Loan work. 
— H. S. Hirshberg is in charge of Camp 
Library, Camp Perry, Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station. — C. A. Hol- 
brook is captain, M.R.C. — C. Hobbs 
is a wool expert for the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, and is connected with 
the Quartermaster’s Department, For- 
eign Wool Committee; the Speakers’ 
Bureau, New England Division, Amer- 
ican Red Cross. —R. S. Holland is 
member of the 3d Liberty Loan Com- 
mittee, Philadelphia. — W. L. Holt, 
M.D., is health officer at Beloit, Wis., 
and in addition runs a Baby Clinic and 
Tuberculosis Clinic in his city. He 
applied for a commission in the M.R.C., 
but was disqualified for physical rea- 
sons. — J. M. Hussey is vice-president 
War Funds Association. — H. R. Hub- 
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bard is a member of the Home Defense 
League, Legal Advisory Board, and 
Red Cross Work. — P. A. Jay is in dip- 
lomatic service, Rome, Italy. — R. H. 
Johnson has published through the 
Maemnillan Co., Applied Eugenics, he is 
consultant on fuel oil, Shipping Board. 
—§. A. Johnston is otologist to Avia- 
tion Examining Board; Advisory Board 
U.S. Selective Service, Indianapolis. 
— R. W. Kauffman is lieutenant, A.R.C. 
—R. W. McAllister, is captain, M.C. 
12th Infantry, M.S.G.—J. E. Mac- 
Closkey, Jr., writes from Pittsburgh 
that he is still assistant general custo- 
dian, busy seizing enemy property. — 
C. K. Meschter has published an- 
other poem on Delaware Water Gap, 
entitled ‘‘ Winona: a Historic Ro- 
mance of Delaware Water Gap.” — E. 
H. Moeller is captain, Engineer Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, Construction Duty. — 
G. A. Morison is vice-chairman in Mil- 
waukee County War Finance Commit- 
tee; chairman, Local Red Cross, Liberty 
Loan and Y.M.C.A. Committees. — F. 
X. Morrill is with the 4th Pioneer In- 
fantry, H.Q. Co., Camp Wadsworth, 
S.C. — C. S. Oakman is captain, 550th 
Infantry, Michigan State Troops. — 
J. G. Oglesby is major, Adjutant-Gen- 
eral’s Department, U.S.N.G., member 
of the Illinois State Council of Defense. 
P. J. O'Neil has a temporary com- 
mission in the U.S.N., Medical De- 
partment, and is stationed at the Naval 
Hospital, San Diego. — F. Palmer, Jr., 
is educational director, Y.M.C.A., 
Naval Training Station, Newport, R.I., 
until September. — T. W. Pierce is 
sergeant, M.G. Co., 15th Regular In- 
fantry, M.S.G. — W. Phillips is assis- 
tant Secretary of State, having charge 
in the Department of State of Western 
European and Near-Eastern Political 
Affairs. — J. W. Piper is in munition 
work, Newark, N.J.—R. R. Price is 
busy speaking for Red Cross and Lib- 
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erty Loans and at Loyalty meetings. 
—A. L. Richards is associate member, 
Cambridge Legal Advisory Board. — 
H. G. Robinson is connected with Local 
War Chest, Liberty Loan, Red Cross, 
and War Savings Stamp Committees. 
— F. H. Simonds received a degree of 
Litt.D. from Dartmouth this spring. 
He has just issued Vol. 12 of his His- 
tory of the World War. — C. O. 
Swain is a member of the Advisory 
Committee on Law of National TPetro- 
leum, War Service Committees. — M. 
Stimson is chairman, Los Angeles 
County 4-Minute Men, and has 150 
speakers enrolled. — R. W. Stone has 
published, in the April number of the 
Engineering and Mining Journal, “ Mag- 
nesite Deposits of Washington’ — 
C. H. Taylor is in France with the Air- 
craft Board Work. —G. A. Towns is 
training negro soldiers as field carpen- 
ters for military service in France. — J. 
N. Trainer, Jr., is treasurer of M. M. 
Davis & Sons, building ships for U.S. 
Shipping Board. — W. B. Swinford, Still- 
water, Okla., is county chairman of the 
4-Minute Men; member of the Execu- 
tive Committee, Red Cross Chapter. 
— O. Veblen is captain, Ordnance Re- 
serve Corps. — H. F. Wadleigh is mem- 


‘ber of Winchester Finance, Liberty 


Loan, Red Cross, and Y.M.C.A. com- 
mittees. —T. H. Whitney is Public 
Service Commissioner, New York City. 
—N. R. Willard is captain, Co. B. 
510th Engineers, A.E.F., American 
P.O. 710. — F. Wyman, 2d, expects to 
leave for France as secretary or physical 
director, Y.M.C.A., at an early date. 


1901. 
Joseru O. Procter, Jr., Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

The annual dinner of the Class was 
held on June 12, 1918, in the Escula- 
pian Room of the Harvard Club of 
Poston. H. F. Hurlburt, Jr., was toast- 
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master. He read a list of the members 
of the Class in the active military, 
naval, and administrative service of 
the Government, amounting in all to 
over ninety men. He also read very 
interesting letters from Lieut.-Colonel 
R. E. Goodwin, of the 102d Field Ar- 
tillery and Captain C. J. Swan, of the 
101st Engineers, both of whom have 
been at the front in France since early 
in February. A most interesting letter 
from Henry Corliss Shaw, who was 
killed on May 30, 1918, while in the 
Y.M.C.A. service on the Western Front 
was also read. The principal address 
was made by J. W. Hallowell, who gave 
some of his experiences as chief assis- 
tant to Mr. Hoover at Washington and 
discussed present food conditions. 
A message of greeting, drawn up by 
W. T. Reid, Jr., was signed by all the 
members of the Class present, and a 
photographic copy sent to each mem- 
ber of the Class in active foreign mili- 
tary or naval service of the United 
States. — Harris Livermore has been 
commissioned as a major in the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service of the United 
States Army. — H. B. Clark, who has 
been a major in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps stationed at the War Depart- 
ment in Washington, has been pro- 
moted to lieutenant-colonel and as- 
signed to the Chemical Warfare Service 
in France. — C. D. Daly, who has been 
a major in the Adjutant-General’s De- 
partment of the Regular Army, has 
been promoted to lieutenant-colonel 
in the National Army and is stationed 
at the Artillery School of Fire, Ft. Sill, 
Okla. — C. M. Clark is driving an am- 
bulance at the front in Italy. — W. A. 
Frost has been commissioned a cap- 
tain in the Quartermaster’s Corps of 
the U.S. National Army.—J. L. 
Pultz is in the Aviation Section of the 
U.S. Navy. — R. S. Sherman is a cap- 
tain in the 336th Field Artillery, A.E.F. 


—R. F. Forman is a captain in the 
313th Cavalry, National Army. — W. 
G. Lee, captain in the Medical Reserve 
Corps, is with Base Hospital No. 116, 
A.E.F. — C. A. MacDonald is Ameri- 
can convoy officer at Norfolk, Va., with 
the rank of lieutenant, Junior Grade, 
U.S.N.R.F. — W. K. S. Thomas, cap- 
tain in the Medical Reserve Corps, is 
with Base Hospital No. 44. — Meyer 
Bloomfield, formerly director of the Vo- 
cational Bureau of Boston and now 
head of the Industrial Service Depart- 
ment, U.S. Shipping Board, will be 
one of the lecturers in the training 
course for labor experts and employ- 
ment managers which will be carried on 
at the University of Rochester, under 
the direction of the Federal Govern- 
ment. He has published a book entitled 
“Readings in Vocational Guidance ” 
(Ginn). This is a collection of the con- 
tributions to the literature of this sub- 
ject. He has also published a book en- 
titled “* Youth, School and Vocation ”’ 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) which is an 
extended study of principles and begin- 
nings in vocational guidance. — W. E. 
Hocking, Professor of Philosophy at 
Harvard, has been appointed to the 
lectureship in philosophy of the Mills 
Foundation at the University of Cali- 
fornia from Jan. 1, 1919, to June 30, 
1919. — L. C. Marshall, Dean of the 
Senior College and of the School of 
Commerce and Administration of the 
University of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Department 
of Political Economy. — R. S. Russell 
has been promoted to lieutenant-com- 
mander, U.S.N.R.F. and is attached 
to the staff of Admiral Benson at the 
Navy Department, Washington, D.C. 
— R. A. Feiss has been selected as co- 
executive with L. E. Kirstein to pur- 
chase all U.S. Army uniforms for the 
Quartermaster General’s Department. 
—R. E. Goodwin has been made 
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lieutenant-colonel of the 102d Field 
Artillery, A.E.F. He has been at the 
front with his regiment continuously 
since Feb. 5, 1918. — P. E. Coyle, ma- 
jor in the Judge Advocate General’s 
Department, National Army, has been 
sent to France as one of a commission 
to pass on claims for damages by Ameri- 
can troops. — Warwick Greene is a 
major in the Aviation Section of the 
Signal Corps. He was executive assist- 
ant to the late Col. Bolling, ’00. Since 
then he has been connected with the 
supply section of the Air Service and 
has been making inspection trips all 
over France and Italy. — C. M. Rotch, 
captain in the 101st Engineers, has 
been detailed by Gen. Pershing for 
special work on Lines of Communica- 
tion in France, England, and Scot- 
land. He was sent to the Island of 
Islay, Scotland, to take charge of the 
arrangements for identification and 
funerals of the victims of the Tus- 
cania. Later he was made assistant 
provost marshal at the headquarters 
of the A.E.F. in France. —C. W. 
Wright has been made Professor of 
Political Economy at the University 
of Chicago. — G. S. Amsden is a mem- 
ber of the Medical Advisory Board of 
District No. 3, New York City. — H. 
L. Shattuck is chairman of the Local 
Draft Board of Division No. 8, Boston, 
— G. M. Allen has been elected sec- 
retary of the Boston Society of Natural 
History. — F. W. Hitchings has been 
commissioned as a captain in the Medi- 
cal Reserve Corps of the U.S. Army. — 
H. C. Force, first lieutenant in the Na- 
tional Army, has been assigned as in- 
structor to the Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege Training Detachment, Logan, 
Utah. — Alvah Kittredge Todd died 
on May 22, 1918, at his home in Milton. 
He was in his 39th year. He was born 
in Boston, the son of Mrs. Julia Kit- 
and the late Frederick W. 
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Todd. He had been associated with the 
firm of Stone & Webster since his gradu- 
uation from College. He is survived by 
his wife, Gertrude Curtis Todd, and one 
child. — Henry Corliss Shaw was killed 
in a motor accident in France on 
May 30, 1918, in the line of duty asa 
Y.M.C.A. worker at the front. He was 
born on Nov. 2, 1877, the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Russell Shaw, of 
Cambridge. After graduating from 
College he attended the Harvard Law 
School from which he graduated in 1904. 
He then entered the office of Myers & 
Brooks in Boston and after a few years 
opened his own office at 70 State St., 
Boston, where he continued to practise 
law until he sailed for France for service 
at the front for the Y.M.C.A. in March, 
1918. In his short period of service at 
the front he had some very interesting 
experiences and was able to accomplish 
much. He is the first member of our 
Class to lose his life in the war, and as 
one of the most enthusiastic and delight- 
ful members of the Class he will be es- 
pecially missed at all Class gatherings. 
— Harrie Rogers Chamberlin died on 
March 5, 1918, at Newton. He was 
born on Aug. 7, 1879, at Ashtabula, 
Ohio, the son of Harriet Rogers and 
Carey W. Chamberlin. Before entering 
College he attended the Boston Latin 
School. After graduating from College 
he obtained the degree of A.M. from 
Harvard in 1902 and the degree of B.D 
from the Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary in 1905. He married Elizabeth Al- 
maria Lamson, of Toledo, Ohio, on 
June 29, 1910. After three years as as- 
sistant pastor of the Lake Avenue Bap- 
tist Church in Rochester, N. Y.,and two 
years as pastor of the Baptist Church 
in Morgantown. W.Va., he accepted 
the pastorate of the Immanuel Baptist 
Church of Newton, where he remained 
until his death. From time to time he 
did considerable literary work on re- 
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ligious and social themes. —C. R. 
Small’s address is now Norfolk House 
Center, Eliot Square, Roxbury, Mass. 


1902. 
Barrett WENDELL, Jr., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

R. B. Ogilby wrote under date of 
June 9 that he is leaving the Bagnio 
School, Bagnio, P.I., to go to France. 
He is applying for a position as a chap- 
lain. — Truman Michelson has been 
appointed Professor of Ethnology in 
George Washington University. He also 
retains his position as ethnologist in the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. — P. 
H. Whiting is advertising manager of 
the Central Maine Power Co., Augusta, 
Me. — F. K. Jones is in the real estate 
and insurance business at 207 Hyde 
Block, Spokane, Wash. — W. B.-Sprague 
is general agent of the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., for Central 
Massachusetts. His address is 507 
Main St., Worcester. —F. M. Saw- 
tell is a captain, Headquarters, Base 
Section 1, A.E.F., France. — W. H. 
George is in American Red Cross Am- 
bulance service, Sec. 1V, Milan, Italy; 
address, care of American Consul, 
Milan. — J. H. Clifford is 1st lieutenant 
in the 301st Infantry. —C. H. King 
is captain, Company D, 104th Machine 


“Gun Battalion, Studenis’ Detachment, 


27th Division, A.E.F., France. — C. R. 
Metcalf is in France on active service 
with Major Joel Goldthwaite’s unit; 
address, Base Hospital, No. 32, Army 
Post Office No. 732, A.E.F., France. — 
F. R. Ayer is a lieutenant in the Ord- 
nance Department, Washington, D.C. 
— Philip Wadsworth is a captain in 
the Ordnance Department, Washington, 
D.C.; address, Metropolitan Club, 
Washington, D.C. — J. deF. Junkin is 
a captain, Ist Anti-Aircraft Machine 
Gun Battalion, Ist Corps Troops, A.E.F., 
France. — Robert Goelet is a captain 
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now in France. — Robert Sedgwick, 
Jr., is a 1st lieutenant, A.S., Sig. R.C., 
Headquarters Southern Department, 
Aviation Examining Board, Ft. Sam 
Houston, Texas. — K. P. Budd is a 
major, now in France. — G. 8. Frank- 
lin has been appointed a member of the 
War Loan Staff by the Secretary of the 
Treasury; also counsel for the War Fi- 
nance Corporation, Washington, D.C. 
— |. P. Frothingham is a captain in the 
Ordnance Corps. He is stationed at 
Washington in the Supply Division, 
Trench Warfare Branch of Ordnance 
Department. — R. T. Lyman is a major, 
Aviation Section Sig. R.C., Washing- 
ton, D. C. He is chief of Fabrics Sec- 
tion in Bureau of Aircraft Production. — 
C. A. Barnard is chief of the Registry 
Division, Bureau of Imports, War Trade 
Board, Washington, D.C. — Albert 
Dodge is major in the 316th Infantry 
N.A., and is at present stationed at 
Camp Meade, Md. — T. P. Peckham 
is a captain in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. — K. B. Emerson is engaged in 
emergency work with the U.S. Fuel 
Administration, Washington, D.C. — 
C. A. Read is librarian of Camp Sevier, 
Greenville, S.C. — Lieut. H. D. Stick- 
ney is with the First Army Head- 
quarters Regiment, A.E.F., France. — 
G. W. Pratt is a major in the Ordnance 
Department. His address is 1901 
Wyoming Ave., Washington, D.C. — 
G. M. Phelps is a captain, Roosevelt 
Hospital Unit, A.E.F., Base Hospital 
No. 15, France. — G. B. Emery is Ist 
lieutenant, M.R.C.; address, care of 
Camp Surgeon’s Office, Camp Upton, 
N.Y. — J. W. Adams is a supervisor, 
District No. 10, Law Enforcement Di- 
vision, War Department Commission 
on Training Activities, Washington, 
D.C. — Crawford Blagden is captain 
of Company A, 307th Infantry, A.E.F., 
France. —C. W. Faxon is captain, 
323d Machine Gun Battalion, A.E.F., 
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France. — P. M. Hooper is 2d lieuten- 
ant, Q.M.C., N.A., Purchasing Branch, 
Office of Depot Quartermaster, Army 
Building, New York City. —E. L. 
Pearson is Ist lieutenant of Infantry, 
N.A. 


1903. 
Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
48 Robeson St., Jamaica Plain. 

The Quindecennial anniversary was 
not celebrated as such, and no attempt 
was made to hold a general Class re- 
union. About seventy of the members 
of the Class resident in or near Boston 
met on the evening of June 18 for a 
dinner at the Oakley Country Club in 
Watertown, and after indulging in some 
fun at the expense of some of the Class 
who had been attempting to display 
their prowess on the golf links during 
the afternoon, the meeting assumed 
the serious character which is appropri- 
ate to these times of war. A. F. Nazro 
presided. The Class Secretary intro- 
duced resolutions on the death of 
Charles Robert Cross, Jr., the first 
and as yet only classmate to have given 
his life in the war. He also made a 
statement at some length regarding our 
classmates in the active and auxiliary 
service of the Government, his records 
at that time showing approximately 
150 men so engaged. A. G. Monks, 
who has been actively engaged as con- 
sulting and construction engineer on 
important Government building opera- 
tions, gave an interesting talk on the 
availability of concrete ships for prac- 
tical use in the war and afterwards. 
Captain W. B. Flint, who has been 
for some months commanding one of 
the battalions of the Depot Brigade at 
Camp Devens, described his experiences 
in that capacity, and dwelt with par- 
ticular emphasis on the democratic 
character of our new army. His state- 
ment that the foreign-born recruits 
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not hitherto United States citizens 
showed a splendid spirit of enthusiasm 
was particularly significant. The fol- 
lowing items regarding 1903 men in ac- 
tive war service are additions or changes 
from those previously published in the 
Maaazine: A. Ames, Jr., captain, U.S. 
Aviation Service, is director of the 
Photographie School, Fort Sill, Okla. 
—F. E. Ames, is captain, U.S. Engi- 
neers, doing forestry work in France. — 
Pascal de Angelis is lieutenant, junior 
grade, U.S.N.R.F., Bureau of Ord- 
nance, Navy Department, Washington, 
D.C. — W. M. Angle is captain, Quar- 
termaster Corps, N.A., Methods Con- 
trol Division, Washington, D.C. — E. 
M. Ayer is captain, Ordnance R.C., 
and has been on duty in Washington 
almost a year. He is in charge of the 
Miscellaneous Projectile Unit, Artil- 
lery Ammunition, and is responsible for 
the design of all of the special types of 
shell. — R. M. Batten is a private at 
Auxiliary Remount Depot 313, Offi- 
cers’ Training Camp, Camp Shelby, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. — K. Baumgarten 
is first lieutenant, Engineers, O.R.C., 
in France. — H. E. Benedict is captain, 
Ordnance R.C., Washington, D.C. — 
A. F. Bigelow is captain, U.S. Avia- 
tion Service, Washington, D.C. — E. 
Bowditch, Jr., is major of Infantry, 
U.S.R., on General Pershing’s staff in 
France. — A. M. Brown is ensign, 
Naval Reserve Flying Corps, Intelli- 
gence Officer, for service in France, — 
J. Bryant is captain, M.R.C., at Camp 
Grant, Ill. — F. B. M. Cady is first lieu- 
tenant, M.R.C., No. 1, General Presby- 
terian U.S.A. Hospital, B.E.F., France. 
— G. L. Chase is captain, M.R.C. — O. 
Chew to date of March 5, 1918, had 
been an enlisted man in the Motor 
Transportation Service, Q.M.C, for 
almost three months in France, where 
he had been since the early part of 
December, 1916. In March he had just 
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received news that he was to get a com- 
mission as liaison officer in the Infan- 
try, N.A., and was then waiting for 
confirmation from Washington. — F. A. 
Croston is in the Tank Corps. — L. B. 
Cummings was in the American Ambu- 
lance Service in France, August, 1916, 
to February, 1917; he is now captain 
of Infantry, N.A., aide-de-camp to 
Major-General Hale, 84th Division, 
Camp Sherman, Ohio. — I. T. Cutter 
is major, M.R.C., Fort Riley, Kan. — 
G. G. Davis is major, 302 Infantry, 
Camp Devens. — R. Derby is major, 
M.R.C., 2d Div. U.S. Regulars, A.E.F., 
France. — W. Drake is_ lieutenant- 
commander, U.S. Navy, now naval 
constructor at Puget Sound Navy 
Yard. — G. Draper is major, Surgeon 
General’s Office, Washington, D.C. — 
E. F. Du Bois is lieutenant, senior 
grade, U.S.N.R. — J. C. Dudley, who 
was commissioned captain of Engineers, 
U.S.R., is now private tn the 26th U.S. 
Engineers, Camp Dix, N.J. —H. T. 
Emmons is in the U.S.N.R. —F. B. 
Faulkner is sergeant in the 40th Engi- 
neers Camouflage Corps, in France. — 
E. George is first lieutenant of Infan- 
try, N.A., doing special work with the 
Department of Justice, Intelligence 
Service, at Spokane, Wash. — G. Gibbs 
Jr., is major quartermaster, N.A., in 
active service, Construction Division, 
War Department. — R. H. Goldthwaite 
is a lieutenant-colonel in the U.S. Medi- 
cal Reserve, attached to the ThirdU.S. 
Aviation Centre in France. —C. C. 
Hackett is first lieutenant of Aviation, 
U.S.R., Signal Corps, in France. — W. 
L. Hanevan in 1917 was commis- 
sioned first lieutenant of Infantry in 
the O.R.C. He subsequently attended 
the First Officers’ Training Camp at 
Plattsburg. He is now captain of In- 
fantry serving as an aide in France. — 
W. MeM. Hanchett is captain, M.R.C., 
at Base Hospital No. 13, in France. — 
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J. R. Harding is ensign, U.S.N.R.F. — 
T. W. Harmer is captain, M.R.C., at 
Base Hospital, 116, France. —L. J. 
Hibbard is first lieutenant, First Regi- 
ment, Engineers. U.S.R.—G. W. 
Hinckley is adjutant, 104th Machine 
Gun Battalion, U.S.A., in France. — 
J. P. Hogan is captain, First Regiment 
Engineers, U.S.R., in France. — H. B. 
Horwitz is captain, Engineers Re- 
serve Corps, 516th Engineers, Camp 
Gordon, Ga. — F. G. Jackson is ensign, 
U.S.N.R., Charlestown Navy Yard, 
Boston. — F. Jaques is first lieutenant, 
Engineers, U.S.R., in France. — De L. 
K. Jay is major of Infantry, US.R., 
in France. — G. L. Jones is captain of 
Field Artillery, N.A., San Antonio, 
Texas. — A. King is first lieutenant 
of Infantry, in-France. — R. J. Kis- 
sock is captain, M.R.C., Base Hospital 
7, at Camp Devens. — J. A. Knowles 
is captain, 326th Infantry, N.A., Fort 
Gordon, Ga. —D. W. Knowlton is 
first lieutenant, Field Artillery, in 
France. — E. W. Leonard is second 
lieutenant, Aviation Section of the 
Signal Reserve Corps, at Washington, 
D.C. — P. W. Livermore is captain 
Intelligence Department, A.E.F., 
France. — J. C. Lord is first lieutenant, 
Q.M.C. — D. F. Maguire, major in the 
U.S. Medical Corps, serving in France, 
has recently been severely wounded in 
action. — C. A. McGlensey served with 
the American Ambulance in France for 
several months in 1917, then entered 
the Second Officers’ Training Camp, and 
obtained a commission as captain of 
Infantry. — S. H. Noyes is lieutenant, 
First Aero Squadron, U.S.A., with the 
A.E.F., in France. — J. L. Peabody is 
lieutenant, U.S.N.R., Aviation Divi- 
sion. He is to do intelligence work with 
the naval force in France. — D. P. Pen- 
hallow is major, British Medical Re- 
serve, in command of a British Base 
Hospital. — V. A. Remy is captain, 
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Signal Corps, Aviation Section, Equip- 
ment Division, Washington, D.C. — 
P. B. Robinson is first lieutenant, U.S. 
Marine Corps, and is acting assistant- 
quartermaster at M.C. Headquarters, 
Washington, D.C. — G. B. Ryder is in 
the U.S. Marine Corps. — R. K. Safford 
is first lieutenant, 104th Infantry, in 
France since October, 1917. His regi- 
ment has been decorated with the 
Croix de Guerre. — H. Saint-Gaudens 
is captain, Engineers, U.S.R., in France 
A., 40th Engineers, Camou- 
flage Section. — D. P. Shea is in the 
Naval Reserve. — P. C. Stanwood on 
June 10, 1918, was commissioned first 
lieutenant, N.A., Warfare 
Service, Gas Defense Division, and is 
now stationed at Astoria, L.I. — W. T. 
Starr is major, chief aide of staff, 27th 
Division, in foreign service. — E. N. 
Stevens is a private in Co. C, 304th 
Battalion, Tank Corps, at Camp Colt, 
Gettysburg, Pa. — H. P. Stevens, as- 
sistant surgeon, U.S.N.R., is on over- 
service. — A. Stillman, 2d, is 
major, M.R.C., Base Hospital 15, 
in France. — T. Stokes is major, Field 
Artillery, on detached service at School 
of Fire, Fort Sill, Okla. — S. A. Storer 
is captain in the 310th Cavalry of the 
U.S. National Guard, stationed at Fort 
Ethan Allen, Vt. — W. N. Taylor is 
major of Field Artillery, U.S R., and is 
instructor at the School of Fire, Fort 
Sill, Okla. —J. K. Tracy is major, 
U.S. Marine Corps, stationed in Haiti. 
— A. H. Vernon is first lieutenant of 
Infantry, N.A., Camp Fremont, Cal. — 
Stewart Waller is ensign, U.S.N.R.F., 
Pelham Bay, N.Y. —J. P. Williams 
is captain of Field Artillery, U.S.R., 
Camp Upton, N.Y. — The following 
items regarding 1903 men in auxiliary 


with Co. 


Chemical 


seas 





war service are additions or changes 
from those previously published in the 
Maaazine: D. C. Bard is in the Bureau 
U.S. Navy. —N. S. 


of Intelligence, 
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Bartlett is attending the Harvard 
R.O.T.C. Training Camp. — G. Bett- 
man is assistant to the Director, Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance, Washing- 
ton, D.C. —H. M. Boylston is fur- 
nishing testing apparatus and making 
professional investigations in metallurgy 
for the United States and Allied Gov- 
ernments. — W. A. Chadbourne is on 
a special mission to Spain. —R. W. 
Child is doing special work under the 
U.S. Treasury and U.S. Department of 
Labor. He is one of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of a Permanent Council of In- 
ternational Relations which was or- 
ganized in June, 1918, in New York 
City. —J. G. Coleman is captain, 
American Red Cross, in France. — G. 
H. Conant is sub-inspector of ordnance 
in the office of the Naval Inspector of 
Ordnance of Mead Morrison Manu- 
facturing Co., East Boston. — P. L. 
Coonley is assistant manager of U.S. 
Army’s Gas Defense Plant, Long Island 
City. — L. M. Corey is now serving as 
secretary in charge of accounts for the 
Army Y.M.C.A. at Camp Devens. — 
E. J. D. Coxe is working with the U.S. 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, at Hog 
Island, Pa. — E. I. Cudahy is working 
with the Illinois Division of the U.S. 
Food Administration. — P. Davis was 
in the employ of the U.S. Emergency 
Fleet Corporation from September, 
1917, to May, 1918, as superintendent 
of employment and welfare at the Hog 
Island Shipyard, Pa. — D. F. Downs 
is in the American Red Cross, Home 
N.Y. Co. Chapter. 
— G. B. Fernald during the summer of 
1917 was assistant in Atlantic Division 
Offices, American Red Cross, New York 
City, and expects to hold the same 
position during the summer of 1918. — 


Service Section, 


J. A. Field is a member of the American 
Commission sent by the U.S. Shipping 
Board to the Allied Maritime Trans- 
port Council. —J. W. Foster is wool 
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expert in the Purchasing Department, 
Q.M.C. — F. A. Golder is doing special 
war service in the Department of State. 
— A. Z. Gray is in the Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D.C., office of 
Naval Intelligence. —S. A. Greeley 
was consulting engineer of the design 
and installation of the water-supply 
and sewerage systems of the National 
Army Cantonment at Camp Custer, 
Battle Creek, Mich. He is also working 
for the U.S. Public Health Service in 
connection with the extra cantonment 
zone about Camp Zachary Taylor, Louis- 
ville; also for the U.S. Shipping Board 
with reference to sanitation in and 
about the shipyards along the Pacific 
and the New England coasts. — Mat- 
thew Hale is vice-president and man- 
ager of the Liberty Shipbuilding Com- 
pany for the construction of concrete 
ships. He is one of ten men nominated 
by President Wilson to act as umpires 
in controversies which cannot be settled 
by agreement of the membership of 
the War Labor Board. — J. H. Hall is 
making steel castings for Watertown 
Arsenal (gun carriages) and for Navy 
work (engine parts for destroyers), also 
for powder presses for U.S. Government 
plants, ete. — P. F. Hall is employed 
by the U.S. Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion as inspector of hull construction, 
at Hog Island Shipyard, Pa. — H. W. 
Holmes is to be instructor in the Har- 
vard R.O.T.C. next year; he is train- 
ing in the corps this summer. — W. M. 
Houghton is head of the Bureau of 
Publication, National Service Section, 
U.S. Shipping Board. — D. W. Howes 
is working with the U.S. Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, at Hog Island, Pa. 
— G. Johnson and A. G. Monks, as 
members of the engineering firm of 
Monks & Johnson, are engaged as con- 
struction and supervising engineers on 
many important plants doing Govern- 
ment work, among them being the new 


plants of the Fore River and Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Cos., that of the 
Liberty Shipbuilding Co. for construc- 
tion of concrete ships, and two new 
plants being constructed directly for 
the U.S. Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
— G. M. Leonard from July, 1917, to 
March, 1918, was a member of Local 
Draft Board No. 3, Springfield. Since 
March 1, 1918, he has been with the 
Conservation Division, War Industries 
Board, Washington, D.C.— A. R. 
Little is in charge of the Boston office 
of the Industrial Service Department 
of the U.S. Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. He has been doing similar work in 
Washington for the past six months. — 
W. V. MacDonald is supervisor, Paris 
Headquarters, American Field Service. 
— D. D. L. McGrew was in the Ameri- 
can Field Ambulance Service in France 
for several months in 1915.—J. B. 
Manning is captain, American Red 
Cross, and is in Paris, doing Child Wel- 
fare Work. — P. E. Marean is chief, 
Bureau of Branches and Customs, War 
Trade Board, Washington, D.C. — 
E. M. Parsons for the past five months 
has been director of the Bureau of 
Statistics in New England Division 
Headquarters of the Red Cross, 755 
Boylston St., Boston. — J. G. Patter- 
son is chairman of the War Service 
Committee for New England (except 
Connecticut), in charge of telephone 
service furnishéd the Government, in- 
cluding coast defenses, cantonments, 
shipyards, etc. —J. P. H. Perry, as 
contract manager of Turner Construc- 
tion Co., New York City, is engaged 
in building storage bases for the Army 
and Navy. —L. V. Pulsifer is doing 
scientific research work for the U.S. 
Navy. — A. G. Rotch is assistant divis- 
ion manager, American Red Cross, New 
England Division. — Henry Schenck 
is assistant in Imports, Exports, and 
Embargoes Department of the U.S: 
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Food Administration. —C. H. Sco- 
vell is in the Quartermaster Gener- 
al’s office, Washington, D.C., as in- 
vestigator and consultant on office, 
financial, and material contro] methods. 
—C. E. Stratton is assistant director, 
Massachusetts Division, U.S. Boys’ 
Working Reserve. — H. N. Straus is 
controller, War Trade Board, Wash- 
ington, D.C. — G. R. Taylor is special 
assistant to the American Ambassa- 
dor in Russia, and is working with the 
Committee on Public Information in 
charge of Petrograd office. — W. S. 
Tower is chief, Commodity Section, 
Division of Planning and Statistics, 
U.S. Shipping Board, in charge of work 
on recommending restrictions of im- 
ports to the United States. — D. D. 
Walton is chairman, War Zone Pass 
Commission, Port of New York. — W. 
S. Warland is working with the War 
Trade Board, Washington, D. C. — 
Langdon Warner is U.S. Vice-consul 
at Harbin, Manchuria. — Spier Whit- 
aker is a member, Bureau of Law, in 
the office of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, Washington, D.C.—E. C. 
Whiting is planner with the Camp 
Planning Board of the Construction 
Division, War Department, Washing- 
ton, D.C. — W. M. Whitehill is mana- 
ger of Camp Devens Laundry, oper- 
ated by the Laundry Owners’ Bureau 
of Boston. — A. D. Wilt, Jr., is making 
airplane and motor-truck parts for the 
Government. — W. P. Wolcott is cap- 
tain, American Red Cross representa- 
tive at Base Hospital 18, France. — 
S. R. Miller has been appointed by 
Governor McCall as one of the five pub- 
lic trustees of the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way Company. — John A. Roche died in 
Chicago April 10, 1917. He was born 
in Chicago Aug. 23, 1880, the son of 
John A. and Emma (Howard) Roche. 
He attended the Harvard School at 
Chicago, and entered Harvard College 
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in 1899, remaining for three years, but 
did not obtain any degree. On Oct. 17, 
1905, he married Pauline Wiat, at New 
York City. After leaving College he was 
for some time secretary of the Elevator 
Supply & Repair Company in Chicago, 
and later was with the Harvey Steel 
& Iron Company, of Chicago. The Sec- 
retary has no information as to what 
his occupation was after 1907. 


1904. 
Payson Dana, Sec., 
515 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

On June 29 the Secretary received 
the following cablegram: “ Greetings 
from France to Nineteen Four; we are 
doing our best. Charles Stevens, Adju- 
tant, Twenty-sixth Division.” 


1905. 
Lewis M. Trornton, Sec., 
60 Worth St., New York City. 

W. M. Elkins is a lieutenant, junior 
grade, U.S.N.R.F.— Bronson Crothers 
is a captain of the base hospital at 
Camp Jackson, Columbia, S.C. — J. W. 
Brock, Jr., is an ensign, U.S.N.R.F. — 
R. W. Bryant is a personnel officer, 
Aviation Section in England. — F. L. 
Candee is in the 316th Field Signal 
Bureau, Camp Lewis, Washington. — 
Marmaduke Tilden is a Ist lieutenant, 
Aviation Section, Signal Corps. —G. F. 
Tyler is a major assigned to duty in the 
office of the Assistant Secretary of War. 
— H. B. Webster is a major, M.R.C., 
Greenleaf, Ga.— W. M. Bunting is a 
battalion sergeant major of infantry at 
the headquarters of the Northeastern 
Department, detailed to the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau. — G. D. Gribble is 
with Base Hospital No. 5, in France. — 
W. J. Riley is with the Y.M.C.A. in 
France. — George Clymer is a captain, 
M.R.C., at Base Hospital No. 6 in 
France. —R. W. Hinds is a major, 


M.R.C. in Philadelphia. — E. C. Park- 
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er, 2d lieutenant, Q.M.C., H.A., is a 
member of the Instruction Company, 
Camp Johnson, Fla. — F. C. Butter- 
field is with the Y.M.C.A. in France. — 
J. F. Kidder is a general secretary in the 
Y.M.C.A. in France. — 8S. B. Lathrop 
is an American Red Cross worker with 
the rank of Captain in Italy. — H. F. 
Mason is with the American Red Cross 
in France. —H. W. Parsons is with 
the American Red Cross in Rome with 
the rank of Captain. — A. P. Rice is a 
lieutenant and assistant to the chief of 
the Medical and Surgical Section, 
Military Affairs Department, American 
Red Cross, in France. — Trowbridge 
Callaway is in the Aviation Section, 
Signal Corps. — Swinburne Hale is a 
captain, stationed at the Military In- 
telligence Bureau, Washington, D.C. 
— Dudley Davis is a captain, Inf., R.C. 
in France. — J. R. Stewart is a captain, 
113th Engineers, Camp Shelby, Miss. 
— Bruno Newman is a member of the 
general executive committee of the 
Mexican Food Commission. — Palfrey 
Perkins is now minister of the Unitari- 
an Church, Weston. — B.S. Prentice of 
the American Red Cross in Italy was 
cited in part as follows: ‘‘ His intelligent 
activity in organizing and directing the 
ambulance service of the American 
Red Cross at our front and the constant 
and generous sympathy shown our sol- 
diers in repeated visits to the front line 
trenches most exposed to the enemy’s 
fire, and regardless of personal danger, 
have won for him the gratitude and 
affection of the officers and soldiers of 
our army.” 


1906. 
Nicnouas KE ttey, Sec., 
111 Broadway, New York City. 

From a member of the family of 
Robert Horner Hogg, whose death in 
action in France was reported in the 
last issue the following further account 
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has been received: “‘ We have learned 
from a member of his company on 
furlough in the United States the cir- 
cumstances as to his death in France. 
It appears that he was one of eleven 
volunteers under Lieutenant Cornelius 
Beard (Harvard, ’09) of Co. A 101st 
U.S. Engineers (First Corps Cadets), 
who were engaged in constructing and 
throwing a pontoon bridge over a canal 
in connection with a raid in the early 
dawn of March 18, 1918. They ad- 
vanced under very heavy shell fire from 
the enemy, and succeeded in putting 
together the bridge and were in the act 
of throwing it across the canal when a 
shell landed in their midst, one other 
man beside my brother was killed and 
all the others were wounded, with the 
exception of Lieutenant Beard, who 
escaped almost miraculously, and suc- 
ceeded with great bravery in rescuing 
the wounded and bringing my brother’s 
body back to the lines. In this action 
Lieutenant Beard was awarded the first 
Congressional Medal of Honor and all 
of the party were cited by the French 
command with the Croix de Guerre. 
My father has recently received the 
Cross awarded posthumously to my 
brother.”” — After the dinner of the New 
York members of the Class in March 
cablegrams of greeting were sent to as 
many classmates as could be reached 
who had usually attended similar din- 
ners in former years and were abroad in 
the military service. The following 
reply dated April 24, 1918, on station- 
ery of the Y.M.C.A., was received from 
L. I. Neale, 1st lieutenant 168th Inf., 
U.S.R. “ Your cablegram of greetings 
from the 1906 Class Dinner has just 
been handed to me — brought out here 
to my dugout in the trenches — and 
although it was dispatched from New 
York more than a month ago, was es- 
pecially welcome, because I had been 
thinking of the 1906 men and wonder- 
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ing when I should see one again. I 
certainly do appreciate the thought of 
the boys at the dinner. They must have 
had an inkling of how happy it makes 
me to know that they thought of me. 
Since leaving America Francis Rogers 
and Knox Hardon are the only people 
known to me at home that I have seen 
— and oh, yes, a Harvard man named 
Hatch doing Y.M.C.A. work, particu- 
larly welcome because of the supper he 
secured for two privates and myself 
who were more than starved. Rique 
Zanetti, Bill Chadbourne and I have 
exchanged letters, but up to date I 
have not located Roger Emmons or 
George Gordon. They all seem to be in 
the vicinity of Paris, a place that does 
not appear to be on my beat. My most 
delightful experience since coming to 
France was a tour of duty of three weeks 
at the. French Front. Since then — 
3lst March — it has been mostly hard 
work in excessively muddy trenches. 
Even so I have enjoyed it — but just 
now am abominably short on sleep. 
Please thank 1906 for the telegram and 
tell them I often think of them.” — In 
the March issue the Secretary reported 
that H. H. Harbour was commissioned 
in the U.S.R. His 
brother F. F. Harbour, who also grad- 
uated with our Class, holds the com- 
mission. H. H. Harbour has now gone 
to France as an officer of the Red 
Cross. — H. A. Nye is principal of the 
Colorado Springs High School. — F. C. 
Taylor has moved his office in New 
York to 30 Broad St. — The following 
members of the Class are in Washing- 
ton: M. W. Jopling, T. B. Dorman, V. 
H. McCutcheon, and W. Sabine, all 
with the War Trade Board, Captain 
P. H. Keeney in the Intelligence Ser- 
Kempner in the Bureau of 


This was an error. 


vice, C. 


Enemy Trade, J. L. White in the Rail- 
road Administration, A. N. Holcomb 
in the Efficiency Bureau, A. R. Ma- 
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gruder in the State Department, M. 
Wertheim and N. Kelly, in the Trea- 
sury Department, R. Wheelwright in 
the Construction Division, War De- 
partment, J. D. C. Bradley on the Com- 
mittee on Chemicals, Council of Na- 
tional Defense, R. L. Hale with the 
Tariff Commission, Lieutenant J. T. 
Boyd, Jr., in the Sanitary Corps, Cap- 
tain L. J. de Milhan in the Signal Corps, 
Captain O. Seiffert in the Ordnance 
Department, and Captain H. Griffen in 
the Quartermaster’s Corps. 


1907. 
Seta T. Gano, Acting Sec., 
50 State St., Boston. 

C. M. Dane is a Ist lieutenant in the 
Medical Reserve Corps, U.S.A. and is 
stationed at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. — 
Lieutenant R. S. Richmond, of the 
U.S.A., Ambulance Corps, has received 
the Croix de Guerre for bravery in 
carrying wounded men out of danger 
under fire. —F. W. Wright, Deputy 
Commissioner of Education of Mussa- 
chusetts, was a member of the faculty 
of the summer session of Dartmouth 
College — Walter Lovell, who was for- 
merly an aviator in the Lafayette Es- 
cadrille, is now a member of the French 
Aviation Mission with the American 
Forces. — McIver Woody is Ist lieu- 
tenant M.R.C. — P. R. Carpenter is a 
Y.M.C.A. worker with the French 
Army, and is director of athletics, Re- 
gion of the East. — A. L. Benshimol is 
supervisor of instruction at Fort McAr- 
thur, Cal. — F. R. Dick is a captain 
in the 306th Field Artillery and is now 
on overseas duty with his regiment. — 
H. T. Chickering is Ist lieutenant, 
M.R.C., and is at Camp Jackson, S.C., 
as an instructor of M.R.C. officers. — 
Lieutenant C. J. Mundo is in the En- 
gineers’ R.C. at the Engineers’ camp, 
Belvoir, Va. — B. E. Hamilton is a 
Ist lieutenant, M.R.C., and is abroad 
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with the Expeditionary Force. — F. A. 
Bonner, formerly associate director 
of the Bureau of Railway News and 
Statistics, Chicago, is now in charge 
of Statistics and Publicity in the Chi- 
cago office of Messrs. Lee, Higginson 
& Co., bankers. —G. L. Yocum is 
assistant paymaster of the Naval Re- 
serve Force, with the rank of ensign, at 
the U.S. Naval Training Camp, Pel- 
ham Bay Park, N.Y. — Major Gill Mc- 
Cook has been transferred from Camp 
Sherman to Ft. Sheridan, III., where he 
is attached to Headquarters 2d Squad- 
ron, 312th Cavalry. —Captain J. 
H. Means is on inspection work as 
assistant to the chief surgeon, Base 
Section No. 3, A.E.F., London, Eng. — 
F. H. Sibley is in Red Cross work with 
the rank of captain and is engaged 
in superintending the erection of a 
large military hospital at Southampton, 
Eng. — J. J. Higginson is in France 
engaged in executive work in connec- 
tion with the handling of supplies for 
the Red Cross. — Corporal A. B. Church 
is in France with Co. A, 107th Infantry. 
— Lieutenant George Blaney, Battery 
F, 55th Artillery, C.A.C., is now with 
the American Expeditionary Force in 
France. — S. P. Henshaw has received 
his commission as Ist lieutenant and is 
with the 48th Co., Depot Brigade, at 
Camp Upton. —John Richards, who 
has been attending our officers training 





school in France, has received his com- 
mission as 2d lieutenant A.I.S8.S. — N. 
C. Nash, Jr. has received his commission 
as Ist lieutenant, Ordnance R.C., and 
will teach the use of the infantry rifle in 
one of the cantonments. — W. L. Wes- 
ton is a Ist lieutenant of Infantry with 
the American Expeditionary Force in 
France. — Captain F. R. Appleton, 
Jr., of the 307th Infantry, went to 
France with his regiment in April. 
His address is now care of Morgan, 
Harjes et C', 31 Boulevard Hauss- 


mann, Paris, France. — M. A. Norton 
is a student in the U.S. Military School 
of Aeronautics at Princeton, N.J. — 
A. R. McIntyre has been made resi- 
dential sergeant-major, 301st Infantry, 
at Camp Devens. — A. G. Grant en- 
listed in May as a private in the 303d 
Infantry at Camp Devens, and later 
was assigned to the Officers’ Training 
School. — Louis Starr, Jr., is a lieu- 
tenant in the American Flying Corps 
and is in charge of one of the transport 
divisions in France. — J. M. R. Lyeth 
has enlisted in the Navy and is now at 
Pelham Bay Naval Training Camp. — 
H. L. Sigourney is a captain in the 
Quartermaster’s Corps and is stationed 
in Washington. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
120 Broadway, New York City. 

The Decennial celebration of the 
Class has been definitely postponed 
until the Commencement following the 
end of the war. An informal celebra- 
tion was held in Cambridge the night 
before Commencement in the form of 
a dinner at the Engineers’ Club. Fifty 
men were present and the programme 
was largely one of getting together and 
reading letters from members of the 
Class who are engaged in war work. 
The percentage of 1908 men who are 
directly or indirectly in war service is 
very large. For example, at the New 
York Harvard Club 1908 ranks second 
among all the classes in the number of 
members who are in the service. An 
address list is nearing completion cover- 
ing as far as possible the present loca- 
tion of 1908 men. It is obviously diffi- 
cult to give accurate addresses in the 
numerous cases of men who are in 
active service and constantly changing 
from place to place. Members of the 
Class are urged to send to the Secretary 
the latest information with regard to 
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present locations of 1908 men. — The 
attention of the Class is invited to the 
fact that we have been out of College 
ten years, and in fifteen years more we 
shall be expected to contribute $100,000 
to the College. At the time of our 
twenty-fifth reunion a campaign to 
raise this money will have to be made. 
Considerable thought is being given, 
therefore, to the possibility of getting 
a large number of the members of the 
Class to set aside small sums now in 
the form of Liberty bonds, which will 
accumulate to the benefit of the Class 
and the College during the next fifteen 
years. The Class of 1893, which had 
its twenty-fifth reunion in June, re- 
ported subscriptions of approximately 
$124,000 from 227 men. This is an 
average of $546 each. It is certainly 
a splendid showing in war-time. It is 
believed that the Class of 1908 could 
exceed this record and it is suggested 
that as many men as possible have this 
in mind so that we can achieve, if pos- 
sible, an even wider distribution of 
the gifts throughout the membership 
of the Class. It may be pointed out 
that $62,500 in Liberty bonds at 44 
per cent, placed at interest for the next 
fourteen years, would amount to ap- 
proximately $100,000.—In view of 
the fact that the Class address list will 
be sent around in the near future no 
changes of addresses are appended to 
these notes. 


1909. 
F. A. Harprina, Sec., 
52 Fulton St., Boston. 
M. T. Ackerland is assistant pay- 
master, with the rank of ensign, at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. — Cornelius 


Beard, lieutenant, Co. A, 101st Engin- 
eers, A.E.F., has been recommended by 
Major-General Edwards for the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor for distin- 
guished personal bravery on March 18, 
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when at the head of a small contingent 
of men he drove a body of German sol- 
diers from advanced listening posts 
in No Man’s Land. — Braxton Bigelow, 
who was reported missing in action 
July 23, 1917, was killed in action on 
that date. At the time of his death he 
was a captain in the 170th Field Co., 
Royal Engineers, B.E.F., and was at 
the front near Lens. When the war 
began Bigelow was a mining engineer 
working in Peru, but returning to New 
York he joined the American Ambu- 
lance Field Service early in 1915, later 
serving in Serbia with a hospital unit 
and receiving a medal for bravery. In 
August, 1916, he was wounded, but re- 
turned to the front after recovery. — 
J. B. Brandreth is in command of the 
3d Battalion, 152d Depot Brigade, with 
the rank of major. — K. S. Cate is in 
active service with the A.E.F., con- 
nected with the Y.M.C.A. He was re- 
cently mentioned for bravery in carry- 
ing French children and wounded 
American soldiers outside of the danger 
zone. — H. L. Chalifoux is Ist lieu- 
tenant in the Air Service Production, 
National Army, Washington, D.C. — 
H. P. Chandler is a Ist lieutenant, Ord- 
nance Reserve Corps. — F. Clare is a 
member of the Draft Board for Divi- 
sion 5, Boston. — N. B. Cole is a cap- 
tain, M.R.C., stationed at Fort Mc- 
Henry, Md. — J. Curtis is an ensign, 
U.S.N.R.F. — J. Cutter is with the 
War Industries Board, Washington. — 
F. Cutting is a 2d lieutenant in the 
Military Intelligence Section, U.S.A, 
at General Headquarters, France. — 
L. F. Delafield, Jr., is a member of the 
Legal Advisory Board of the Bar Asso- 
ciation, New York City. — W. H. Dial 
is 1st lieutenant, Co. D, 308th Engin- 
eers, 83d Division, in France. — R. B. 
Dow is in the Q.M.C., Camp Joseph E. 
Johnston, Fla. — J. C. Fisher is a cap- 
tain in the Intelligence Department, 
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N.A. — F. Forchheimer, Jr., is a ser- 
geant in the 16th Co., 4th Training 
Battalion, Replacement Regiment. — 
H. Goepper is with the Industrial Fi- 
nance Corporation, 52 Williams St., 
New York City. — H. Gray is Ist lieu- 
tenant, M.R.C., stationed at the Base 
Hospital, Camp Devens. — H. F. Had- 
den is battalion sergeant major at 
Camp Mills, N.J. — A. L. Hoffman is 
Ist lieutenant, Signal Corps, U.S.R. — 
R. Kelly, lieutenant, U.S N.R.F., is in 
the Electrical Division of the Bureau 
of Steam Engineering. — G. Lewis, Jr., 
is a 2d lieutenant of Infantry overseas. 
—C. C. Lilly is in the 151st Depot 
Brigade at Camp Devens. —S. B. 
Luce is a lieutenant, junior grade, in 
the Office of Naval Intelligence at 
Washington. — S. Morse is a Ist lieu- 
tenant, M.R.C., at the base hospital, 
Camp Lee, Va. — J. A. McKenna, Jr., 
is a captain in the Rainbow Division, 
A.E.F. — H. P. McLaughlin, 2d _lius- 
tenant, Aviation Section, Signal Corps, 
is a student officer at the Wilbur Wright 
Field, Dayton, Ohio. — A. E. Newbold, 
Jr., is a captain, F.A.U.S.R. — D. M. 
Osborne is a Ist lieutenant, Signal Corps. 
— J. A. Paine is office assistant to the 
chairman of the Aircraft Board in Wash- 
ington. — J. E. Rogers is a corporal in 
the U.S. Infantry in France. — W. M. 
Rand is a lieutenant, junior grade, 
U.S.N.,in the office of Naval Operations, 
Washington, D.C. — T. Roosevelt, Jr., 
major, A.E.F., has been cited for con- 
spicuous gallantry in action during the 
operations around Cantigny. He has 
been reported slightly wounded. — 
N. S. Simpkins, Jr., is an aide on the 
staff of Major-General Clarence R. 
Edwards with the rank of captain of 
Field Artillery. — J. W. Simons is Ist 
lieutenant, Ordnance, Reserve Corps in 
the office of the Chief Purchasing Offi- 
cer in Paris. — R. W. Smythe is an in- 
spector of ordnance in the Naval Re- 


serve. — H. P. Spencer is physical di- 
rector of public schools at N. Tona- 
wanda, N.Y. —D. S. Starring is a 2nd 
lieutenant, Aviation Section, Signal 


Reserve Corps. — Allen Swift is a pri- 
vate in the 301st Supply Train, Co. C., 
Camp Devens. — F. Taylor, who has 


been serving in the trenches on the line 
of first aid, commanding surgeon of a 
regiment with the rank of captain, was 
wounded on March 22. — H. G. Tom- 
lin is a captain, M.R.C., overseas. — 
P. D. Turner, 2d lieutenant, N.A., is a 
military instructor in the Training De- 
tachment, N.A., at the University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. — Goodwin 
Warner, 2d lieutenant in the Motor 
Transport Service, A.E.F., died on 
June 29 in France. His illness was the 
result of an attack of the Spanish 
Grippe contracted just before starting 
on a 36-hour tour of convoy duty. Al- 
though somewhat incapacitated he de- 
termined to carry on his work on ac- 
count of the shortage of men in his 
command and he performed his duties 
with excellent results. His illness soon 
developed into a serious case of pneu- 
monia from which he died within a few 
days. During his illness he was pro- 
moted to group commander in charge 
of 250 men and about 100 camions, but 
did not learn of it, as he did not regain 
consciousness thereafter. — S. C. Whip- 
ple is a Ist lieutenant, Q.M.C., N.A., 
stationed at the office of the Depot 
Quartermaster, Cambridge. — A. Whit- 
man, captain, M.R.C., is at Base Hos- 
pital, No. 15, A.E.F. — P. D. Wilson is 
a captain, A.E.F. 


1911. 
Rev. Wiiuram Appleton LAWRENCE, 
Acting Sec., 
80 So. Common St., Lynn. 
Commencement for the Class of 1911 
was an unimportant affair. The mem- 
bers of the Class were doing bigger 
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things. Only three fellows were present, 
which shows splendidly how earnestly 
the Class is entering into this war and 
how generously the members are giving 
of their time and service. — Frederick 
Ayer has been commissioned as ensign 
in the Navy. — Morgan Butler is a 
Ist lieutenant, U.S.R. Signal Corps, 
Textile Division of Aircraft Produc- 
tion Board, with an address at Wash- 
ington, D.C. — C. K. Cobb is in com- 
mand of the submarine chaser S.C.35, 


and is in foreign waters. — W. W. 
Cook was in the 4th O.T.C. at Camp 
Devens. — Robert Crosbie is a lieu- 


tenant in the Aviation Section, Signal 
Reserve Corps, and is now in France. — 
Morris Crosby is in Washington at the 
Department of Justice in the Division 
of Alien Enemies. — Roger Cutler is 
in the U.S.N.R. Flying Corps at Nor- 
folk, Va. — F. P. Donovan is an ensign 
and is stationed at the U.S. Naval 
Base, Cherbourg. — Graham Glass, Ist 
lieutenant, F.A., N.A., has graduated 
from the School of Fire at Fort Sill, 
Okla., and has been assigned as 
instructor to the 4th O.T.C., Camp 
Lewis, Wash. — Harold Hayes is in 
the Red Cross Transport Service in 
France. His address is care of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, Paris, France. — Rob- 
ert Hasbrouck is a captain in the Engi- 
neer Corps, attached to the Tank Ser- 
vice. He has just returned from France 
for purposes of instruction, and at last 
accounts was stationed at Gettysburg. 
—L. S. Higgins, formerly a lieutenant 
in the Infantry, has been transferred 
to the Aviation Section of the Signal 
Corps, and is stationed at Kelly Field, 
Texas. — J. C. Howard has been pro- 
moted from a lieutenant to a captain, 
M.R.C., and is now at Camp Wheeler, 
Ga. —S. A. Levine was registered at 
the Harvard Bureau of the American 
University Union in Europe as a Ist 
lieutenant, M.O.R.C., Base Hospital, 
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No. 23, A.E.F. —L. McK. Miller is 
a private in the 305th F.A., N.A., now 
in France, and his address is care of 
Morgan-Harjes. — Howard Osgood is 
a lieutenant, M.C., and is 
France with Base Hospital No. 116. 
— J. H. Sasserno, formerly an instruc- 


now in 


tor in modern languages at Norwich 
University, Northfield, Vt., has ac- 
cepted a position at the Roxbury Latin 
School. — H. H. R. Spofford has been 
assigned to the Office of Construction, 
Navy Yard, Boston. — F. R. Titcomb 
has received the 
lieutenant, Aviation Section, Signal 
Reserve Corps, and is now stationed 
in Texas. — D. H. Walsh has been pro- 
moted from Ist lieutenant to captain 
and is now in the Supply Division Of- 
fice of the Chief of Ordnance, Wash- 
ington, D.C. —H. O. Warner regis- 
tered at the Harvard Bureau of the 
American University Union as work- 
ing for the American Red Cross. — F. 
C. Whitmore is a chemist at the Rice 


commission of 2d 


Institute, Houston, Texas. — Alexan- 
der Williams, who is farming at Har- 
vard, helps to supply Camp Devens 
with milk. — Lothrop Withington, who 
was at the Harvard R.O.T.C., Lan- 
caster, has been made a 2d lieutenant 
in the U.S. Chemical Reserve, and is 
to be sent overseas immediately. — J. 
F. Wolfe has been appointed acting 
sergeant, Troop F., 301st Cavalry, 
U.S.A., and is stationed at Fort Ethan 
Allen, Vt. — W. L. MacGowan is a 
private at Camp Lee, Va. — W. E. 
Remington is a Ist lieutenant at Camp 
Traves. — Captain J. C. Shaw was in- 
structing at the 3d O.T.C., Camp 
Devens. — W. R. Stewart is a lieu- 
tenant, junior grade, U.S.N.R.F. — E. 
N. Wright is a Ist lieutenant of Ord- 
nance, in France. — G. H. Brooks, 2d 
lieutenant, Aviation Section, Signal 
Gerstner Field, La. — J. T. 
Coolidge is in the photographic divi- 


Corps, 
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sion of Aviation Section, Signal Corps. 
—J. H. Elliott is a 2d lieutenant 
in Aviation Section, Signal Corps, 
Love Field, Dallas, Texas. — Herbert 
Jaques resigned his commission as 2d 
lieutenant, Ordnance R.C., in order to 
enlist in the Naval Aviation Service 
and is now an instructor at the School 
at M.I.T. — C. B. MacLaughlin is in 
the Naval Aviation Corps. — W. D. 
Owen is Ist class sergeant, Corps of 
Intelligence Police, attached to the 
40th Infantry, U.S.A., Fort Sheridan, 
Ill. — O. T. Russell is an ensign, U.S. 
N.R.F. — Howard Sachs is a 2d lieu- 
tenant, F.A.R.C., with the A.E.F. —F. 
W. Young is in France with the Avia- 
tion Section, Signal Corps. — Abram 
Silverman is a private in Co. D., 308th 
Infantry, N.A. — Piermont Blair is a 
yeoman, 3d class, Charlestown Navy 
Yard. — Lieutenant P. H. Smith 
registered at the University Union, 
April 7.—J. P. Carr has been com- 
missioned 2d lieutenant, Aviation Sec- 
tion, Signal Reserve Corps, and as- 
signed to duty at the School of Aerial 
Observer, Langley Field, Va. — Man- 
son Glover is a Ist lieutenant, 302d 
F.A. — Lawrence Goodhue is an en- 
sign, U.S.N.R.F., attached to the Office 
of the Director of Training, Ist Naval 
District. — M. K. Lewis has been com- 
missioned 2d lieutenant, Signal Re- 
serve Corps, and assigned for duty with 
7th Service Company, Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Texas. — R. F. Hooper is in for- 
eign waters as anensign, U.S.N.R. — H. 
M. Joy has been commissioned 2d 
lieutenant, Aviation Section, Signal 
Reserve Corps and is stationed at 


Camp Dick, Texas. — H. G. Meserve 
is a corporal in 2d Engineers, Tr. Regt., 
Camp Humphrey, Va. — R. H. Pearce 


is a 2d lieutenant in Signal Reserve 
Corps, N.A., in France. — A. P. Happel 
is at the Ordnance Training School, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. — 
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H. S. Hoyt, having graduated from 
the French Artillery School, has since 
been occupied translating French works 
on artillery into English at General 
Staff Headquarters. — H. B. Johnson 
is a Ist lieutenant, M.R.C., with a 
hospital train overseas. —C. L. Mil- 
ward is a machinist’s mate, U.S.N.R.F. 
— Irving Poole is a corporal in 22d 
Company, 6th Battalion, 151st Depot 
Brigade, Camp Devens. — H. T. Pul- 
sifer is master signal electrician with 
4th Service Company, Signal Corps, 
New York. — Lieutenant R. H. Reece, 
of Royal Air Service, B.E.F., has been 
made intelligence officer of his squadron 
and was on the first bombing plane 
used in France. —C. R. Union is a 
lieutenant, junior grade, U.S.N.R.F., 
in the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Washington, D.C. — Samuel Cline is 
assistant surgeon, lieutenant, junior 
grade, U.S.N.R.F., now — stationed 
at U.S. Air Station, Chatham. — J. C. 
Johnson is an ensign and assistant pay- 
master at the U.S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md.— Bradshaw  Lang- 
maid has been assigned to the Supply 
School, Ordnance Training Camp, 
Camp Hancock, Ga. — C. W. Putnam 
is a 2d lieutenant in 301st Field Artil- 
lery, A.E.F.— Bayard Tuckerman, 
who is a 2d lieutenant, has been sent 
overseas in the Quartermaster’s Corps. 
—M. M. Ballou is an instructor in 
military aeronautics, Aviation Section, 
Signal Corps, U.S.R. His address is 
Overland Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. — 
Sergeant A. D. Carlisle, formerly a 
member of the American Field Service, 
but since that service was taken over 
by the United States, attached to Sec- 
tion §.S.U. 629, has been awarded a 
Croix de Guerre by the French Govern- 
ment. It is not known what particular 
act won him this honor, but it must 
have been in the battles of Picardy. — 
N. I. Bond is 2d lieutenant, Signal 
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Reserve Corps, A.S., A.E.F., France.— 
Campbell Bosson has moved to 19 
Brewster St., Cambridge. — Michael 
Corcoran is now a member of the firm 
of A. C. Sullivan & Co., at 45 Milk St., 
Room 413, Boston. — F. D. Everett 
is living in Milton and teaching and 
doing research work at M.I.T. — L. 
J. Wyeth is a 1st lieutenant in the Sani- 
tary Corps and is living at 1717 20th 
St., Washington, D.C. — Lieutenant 
Horton Edmands, of the 104th Infan- 
try, A.E.F., has been decorated with 
the Croix de Guerre by the French 
Government. — DeCoursey Fales is a 
lieutenant, junior grade, N.N.V. — 
H. G. Doyle is assistant professor of 
Romance Languages in George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D.C.— 
Richard Mortimer Jr. °11, LL.B. ’13, 
of Tuxedo Park, N.Y., and Boston, 
was killed in the aviation service at 
the front, May 22. Mortimer tried to 
enlist in the Aviation Service as soon 
as the United States entered the war, 
but he was rejected on account of de- 
fective vision. He persisted, however, 
went South and qualified as a pilot, 
and was subsequently accepted in the 
Aviation Corps. He took a course in the 
Ground School at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, went to Eng- 
land late in the summer of 1917 and 
finally to France. Before entering the 
service he had practised law for about 
three years in the office of Warner, 
Stackpole & Bradlee, of Boston. — The 
Secretary again requests that the mem- 
bers of the Class notify him of any war 
work which they are doing and keep 
him posted as to their military stand- 
ing and addresses. Only so can the 
records of the Class be kept correct, 
and only so can the record of the 
Class in this World War be preserved 
for future generations. Please send in 
not only the necessary information 


concerning yourself, but also all the 


Jews from the Classes. 
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information that you can gather about 
others. 


1912. 
TuorvaLp S. Ross, Acting Sec., 
146 Forest Hills St., Jamaica Plain. 

With the 76th Division, recently 
departed, a number of classmates have 
gone overseas. From time to time a 
change of address, or even a pledge 
payment, finds its way to headquar- 
ters, but news is intermittent and our 
records are far from complete. The Sec- 
retary is most anxious to receive ad- 
vices concerning Twelve and asks that 
families and friends send him when- 
ever possible clippings, copies of letters 
from the front or from camp, and items 
of interest however trivial with which 
he may eke out the direct reports, neces- 
sarily so irregular, which form the 
basis of our Class Chronicle in the War. 
Particularly to be desired are photo- 
graphs of our men in uniform. Will 
not the gentle reader contribute such 
photographs as are available to the 
1912 Gallery? — At Class Day one 
Twelve was seen. A_ representation 
of four graced Commencement. Our 
Sexennial was a success — in the Fight! 
— Captain I. C. Bolton is with Bat- 
tery A, 135th Field Artillery in France. 
— Captain N. C. Bolton is aide to 
Major-General Biddle, American Army 
Headquarters, London, Eng. —S. H. 
Bowles is in Co. 72, U.S. Marines. — H. 
W. Cheney is with the Walworth Manu- 
facturing Co., S. Boston. His home 
address is 23 Carver Road, Water- 
town. — I. R. Desha’s address is care of 
Thompson, Wilder & Cathcart, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, P.I. — F. Gooding has 
resigned as Y.M.C.A. secretary, and 
has enlisted for foreign service, 301st 
Heavy Field Artillery, 76th Division. 
— P. K. Houston is in the 825th Aero 
Squad. — Major Ralph Lowell has 
been retained as an instructor and 
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transferred to Fort Lee, Va. — Ensign 
J. R. Pratt is in the Communication 
Service, U.S. Navy Headquarters, 
Paris. — Captain R. B. Wigglesworth 
is with the 76th Division. — Captain 
R. B. Wolverton is in the Electrical 
Engineering Department, Signal Corps. 


1913. 
Fioyp G. BLatR, Acting Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

Lieutenant Walter Tufts, Jr., Avia- 
tion Section, Signal Corps, is ‘‘ over- 
seas.” His address is care of Baring 
Bros., Bishopsgate, London, E.C., 2. — 
A. J. Lowrey is a lieutenant, junior 
grade, Naval Aviation. He is stationed 
at Washington, D.C. — Captain G. 
v. L. Meyer is aide to Major-General 
Leonard Wood. His present address is 
Headquarters, Camp Funston, Kan. — 
Lieutenant P. S. Wendell, 102d Field 
Artillery, has returned from France and 
is at Ft. Sill, Okla., acting as an in- 
structor. — Lieutenant William Vernon 
Booth, Jr., was killed in an airplane 
fight on the Western Front on June 25. 
He was flying over the German lines 
when attacked. A bullet shattered a 
leg and another set fire to his machine. 
He succeeded in partly righting the 
plane before it struck the ground. He 
set fire to the machine to prevent it 
from falling into the hands of the Hun. 
He was rescued and taken to the Scotch 
Women’s Hospital where he later died. 
He had been decorated with the Croix 
de Guerre with palms and the Military 
Medal, the highest honor France be- 
stows for bravery. On April 27, he was 
married, at Paris, to Miss Ethel For- 
gan, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. David 
Forgan, of Chicago. — W. G. Rueter is 
an ambulance driver in the Ambulance 
Company of the Commonwealth Mili- 
tary Emergency Hospital connected 
with the Massachusetts State Guard — 
Lieutenant Livingston Low Baker, 
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Aviation Section, Signal Reserve Corps, 
was killed at Foggia, Italy, in an air- 
plane accident on June 1, 1918. He 
enlisted in California in the summer of 
1917 and graduated from the School 
of Military Aeronautics at Berkeley, 
with honors, on Sept. 1. He was sent 
to Foggia to train and received his com- 
mission on March 1, 1918. After a short 
time spent at the Italian Front he was 
called baek to Foggia as an instructor. 
The chief pilot of the Italian Aviation 
referred to Baker’s loss as follows: 
“To-day America and Italy jointly 
lose one of their best officers, one of the 
best pilots of the Allied Aviation Serv- 
ices.”” — Sergeant-Major R. C. Evarts, 
Headquarters 3d Division, Regulars, 
in France, has returned to his old com- 
pany in the line as a private. 


1916. 
WELts BLancuarp, Sec., 
1514 17th St., Washington, D.C. 

The toll of war is beginning to take 
its course with the Class of 1916, as is 
inevitable in view of the tremendously 
large percentage of members who are 
in the service — just how large a per- 
centage is not yet determined. — 
William Key Bond Emerson, Jr., was 
killed in action in France on May 14. 
He was acting as observer in an airplane 
on the American front when the ma- 
chine crashed. He left College in Janu- 
ary, 1915, and was with the American 
Ambulance Field Service for six months 
in France. During that time the whole 
unit of which he was a member was 
cited for bravery. At the end of his 
term of enlistment he returned to Col- 
lege and graduated with the Class. 
In January, 1917, he went back to 
France, reénlisted in the American 
Ambulance and saw hard service with 
the British Army of the Orient. In 
January, 1918, he was decorated with 
the Croix de Guerre for bravery in 
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removing wounded men from the battle- 
field near Monastir, while under heavy 
fire. Last September he left the Ambu- 
lance Service, enlisted in the U.S. 
Artillery and attended the officers’ 
school at Fontainebleau. At the expi- 
ration of the course he was commis- 
sioned 2d lieutenant, F.A., and almost 
immediately began active service at 
the front as an observer directing artil- 
lery fire. By a recent order of the 
Division of Military Aeronautics the 
new aviation field at Camp Jackson, 
Columbia, S.C., is named “ ‘Emerson 
Field ’ in memory of Lt. William Emer- 
son, F.A., who was the first Artillery 
Observer killed while serving in an 
American squadron on the Front.” — 
Edward Kemp, Jr., was killed March 
7, 1917, while on duty as a private 
with the Armored Motor Battery of 
the State of New York. — William 
Dennison Lyon was accidentally killed 
by the discharge of a revolver which he 
was cleaning at New London, Conn., 
on May 22, 1918. He was an ensign 
in the U.S.N.R.F.— Paul Borda 
Kurtz, Ist lieutenant, A.S., Sig. R.C., 
was killed on May 23, 1918, when his 
plane, in which he was flying over the 
German lines, came down in flames. 
Like Emerson, Kurtz began his war 
work in 1915 when he entered the 
American Ambulance Field Service. 
After six months’ service he returned 
to graduate with his Class, but almost 
immediately reénlisted in the American 
Ambulance and was at the Front con- 
tinuously until last year. During this 
time he was once gassed. He enlisted 
in the Air Service last fall, trained in 
England and Scotland, went to the 
front in France about May 1, and had 
just completed his training when he 
was killed. — Henry Ware Clarke, 2d 
lieutenant in a machine-gun company 
of the 16th Infantry, was reported in 
the casualty list of June 7, 1918, as 
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killed in action in France. He was 
commissioned 2d lieutenant, I.R.C., 
at the close of the First Plattsburg 
Camp and was subsequently promoted 
to Ist lieutenant, Regular Army. He 
was among the first to leave for France. 
— George Guest Haydock was killed 
in action in France on May 28, 1918. 
He was commissioned Ist lieutenant, 
I.R.C., at the first Plattsburg Camp, 
sailed for England in September, was 
attached to the 28th Infantry and 
completed his training at a British 
camp in France. He was last seen by 
his friends leading his company over 
the top. — Roland Jackson, 2d _ lieu- 
tenant, I.R.C., was reported as killed 
in action on the casualty list of July 4, 
1918. He attended the second Officers’ 
Training Camp at Ft. Sheridan and 
immediately left for France, unas- 
signed. No details of his subsequent 
training and service are available. — 
E. E. Hagler, 2d lieutenant, I.R.C., 
reported killed in action, has 
been reported severely wounded. Hagler 
was with the 59th Infantry, 4th Divi- 
sion, at Camp Greene, Charlotte, 
N.C., and only recently sailed. — 
John Dwight Filley, Jr., lieutenant, 
reported seriously wounded on the 
casualty list of June 19, 1918, died 
of wounds before reaching the hos- 
pital. No further details are  avail- 
able. — Frederick Percival Clement, 
Jr., was killed in an aeroplane acci- 
dent at a flying field in Texas on July 
4, 1918. He attended the first Platts- 
burg Camp, but before its comple- 
tion transferred to the Air Service, 
trained at Mineola and was commis- 
sioned Ist lieutenant, A.S., Sig. R.C., 
in October, 1917. He was transferred 
to Post Field, Ft. Sill, Okla., and later 
to Camp Dick, Dallas, Tex., and fin- 
ally to another flying field in Texas. 
On July 4 he was picked as the best flyer 
at his field to represent a German plane 
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in a mock combat with four picked fly- 
ers from other fields. During the exhi- 
bition a French flyer there remarked 
that he had never seen such a wonder- 
ful exhibition of flying anywhere as 
Clement’s. Finally he went into a 
nose dive; the plane failed to straighten 
out and crashed to the ground. — 
The above list of, casualties probably 
is not complete and the following news 
items are probably far out of date. 
It is earnestly requested that any who 
read these lines report to the Secretary 
any errors or omissions and if possible 
report further details of the service 
being rendered by so many of the Class. 
— Richmond Young is a Ist lieuten- 
ant, 304th 1.R.C., Div. 76.—H. E. 
Young is a private, first class, S.C. 
— E. F. Woodruff is a sergeant, first 
class, at U.S. Base Hospital, No. 6, 
with the R.E.F. — John Wooldredge 
is in the U.S. Army Ambulance 
Corps with the R.E.F. — Russell 
Wood is at the Harvard Medical 
School and is a Volunteer Enlisted, 
M.R.C., with the rank of hospital 
apprentice, Ist Class. — R. W. Wood, 
Jr., applied for the Artillery School at 
Fontainebleau. — Second lieutenant L. 
C. Wing received his training at Ft. 
Oglethorpe and is now stationed with 
the 53d Infantry at Chickamauga Park, 
Ga. — S. W. Williamson was at Camp 
Upton. — J. D. Williams was a cap- 
tain in the 1917 R.O.T.C. He enlisted 
as lance-corporal with the Canadian 
Expeditionary Force and was _ sta- 
tioned at Glacis Barracks, Halifax, 
N.S. — G. L. Williams is a regimental 
supply sergeant, 101st Eng., R.E.F. — 
Lieutenant E. C. Wilkins, Infantry, 
received his commission at Fort Meyer, 
Va., and is now stationed at Newport 
News, Va., Camp Hill. — Ross Whit- 
tier received a commission as 2d lieu- 
tenant at the second Plattsburgh Camp 
and is now stationed in the Depot 
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Brigade at Camp Devens. — Wilmot 
Whitney received a commission as 
captain, S.R.C., at the first Platts- 
burgh Camp and is now with the 304th 
Infantry. — Lieutenant R. T. Whistler 
is in the 302d M.G. Battalion. — P. D. 
Whipple is a private, S.C., R.S., Kelly 
Field, San Antonio, Tex. — J. White- 
hill received his commission as 2d 
lieutenant at Ft. Benjamin Harrison 
and is with the 323d F.A. at Camp 
Sherman, O. — H. F. Weston was in 
charge of the Y.M.C.A. hut at Bagdad 
from May, 1917, to February, 1918, 
and is now with the International Army 
Y.M.C.A., Fort Bombay, India. — 
W. W. Weld is an ensign, U.S.N. — 
M. I. Weisman is a chief yeoman, N.A., 
U.S.N.R.F., stationed at San Diego, 
Cal. — D. C. Watson is a Ist lieutenant 
F.A., at Camp Devens. — E. P. Warner 
is an assistant in aeronautical engi- 
neering at M.I.T. — E. M. Wanamaker 
is a captain with the 25th Engineers, 
R.E.F. — S. H. Wardwell is a 2d lieu- 
tenant, Q.M.C., at Washington, D.C. 
—J. L. Walsh is second-class seaman, 
U.S.N.R.F. — Lieutenant J. H. Volk- 
mann received his training at Camp Dix 
and is with the 153d Depot Brigade, 
Infantry, at Camp Dix, N.J. — Lieu- 
tenant R. W. Vinal, U.S. Infantry, is 
now overseas. — Lieutenant E. M. 
Townsend, Jr., air service, is at Oyster 
Bay, L.I. — J. R. Torrey, 3d, is a pilot 
instructor at the Naval Aero School, 
Akron, O.— H. M. Thurston is in 
the Army Y.M.C.A. at Camp Greene, 
Charlotte, N.C. — E. B. Thomas is 
flying cadet, A.S., S.E.R.C., at Elling- 
ton Field, Houston, Tex. — Lieutenant 
W. W. Thayer is with the 301st In- 
fantry. — G. A. Thayer, 3d, is a pri- 
vate, Q.M.C., A.E.F. — James Talcott, 
Jr., is a second-class seaman, N.R., sta- 
tioned at New York City. —M. F. 
Talbot is assistant paymaster, lieuten- 
ant Junior Grade, New York City. — 
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G. F. Talkot is an ensign, U.S.N. — 
Lieutenant J. A. Swinson is with the 
Adjutant General Int. Div. Hdq. 
Camp Grant.—H. J. Sullivan is a 
2d lieutenant, Infantry, Depot Bri- 
gade, Camp Devens. — First Lieu- 
tenant R. S. Sturgis is in the Field 
Artillery, U.S.R., A.E.F. — D. H. Stu- 
art is a private, A.S., S.C., at Kelley 
Field, Texas.— F. H. Straus is a 
private, M.R.C., Boston. — S. E. Stu- 
art, Jr., is with the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co., Wilmington, Del. — 
E. M. Straehley is a private in the 
M.R.C. —L. A. P. Stone is 2d lieutenant 
with the 312th Supply Train, Camp 
Pike, Ark. — R. H. Stiles is a private, 
first class, Air Service, 10th Foreign 
Detachment, A.E.F.— Second Lieu- 
tenant H. D. Stevens is stationed with 
the 308th Infantry, Camp Upton. — 
D. M. Stewart is Quartermaster on 
the U.S.S. Mohican. —L. D. Steefel 
is assistant in Military Science at 
Harvard. — J. S. N. Sprague is a ser- 
geant interpreter, Intermediate Ord- 
nance Department, A.E.F.—S. B. 
Smith is a private, U.S.M.C., Co. 56, 
at Paris Island, S.C. — M. H. Smith is 
a private, U.S.A., Ordnance. — A. K. 
Small is a private, U.S.A.A. Section, 
A.E.F. — H. N. Slater is an ensign, 
Naval Aviation, N.R.F.C., stationed 
at Pensacola, Fla. — Theodore Sizer 
is a Ist lieutenant, Air Service. — 
Second Lieutenant P. W. Simons is in 
the Q.M.C., Warehouse Branch, New 
York Depot. — Brooks Shumaker is 
a 2d lieutenant, U.S.A. F.A.,  sta- 
tioned at Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. — 
R. L. Shepard is a munitions chemist. 
—F. C. Seymour is a second-class 
seaman, U.S. Naval Training Station, 
Hingham. — Lieutenant Samuel Sewall 
is with the S.R.C., A.E.F.—C. D. 


Sevey is a Ist lieutenant, Dental 


Section, O.R.C., Boston. — J. K. Sel- 
den was a 2d lieutenant, Q.M.C., but 
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resigned to join Aviation, U.S. School 
Military Aeronautics, Berkeley, Cal. — 
Daniel Sagor is in the Hospital Corps, 
B.E.F., France. — F. B. Sargent is a 
medical student and is in the MRC. 
— Corporal H. A. Scranton is in the 
U.S. C.A., 16th Co., at Fort Revere, 
Hull. — P. F. Schofield is a private, 
U.S.S.R.C., Balloon. Section. — C. E. 
Schall is a Corporal, Military Police, 
Division 27, New York.—W. C. 
Sanger, Jr., 1st lieutenant, I.R.C., 
165th Depot Brigade, Camp Travis, 
Tex., is now overseas. 


1917. 
Epwarp A. Wuitney, Sec., 
Box D, Cambridge. 

W. C. Appleton, Jr., is a 2d lieu- 
tenant, Air Service, A.E.F. — W. L. 
Avery is a Ist lieutenant, Air Service, 
in France. — M. P. Bail is lieutenant in 
the 30th U.S. Inf., now in France. — E. 
H. Bean has been in France since Octo- 
ber, 1917, as lieutenant, Air Service. — 
H. M. Bliss is lieutenant in the 103d Inf., 
26th Div., A.E.F. — H.S. Boyd is ass’t 
paymaster, U.S.N.R.F., U.S.S. Fair- 
mont. — L. A. Bruce, Jr., is a student 
flight officer at the Naval Aviation Bal- 
loon School, Akron, O. — H. B. Cabot, 
Jr., is Ist lieutenant, F.A., A.E.F. — H. 
R. Coley is an ensign, U.S.S.C. 24. — G. 
C. Caner is 2d lieutenant, Battery F., 
146th Regiment, A.E.F. — P. L. Carret 
is Ist lieutenant, Air Service, A.E.F. 
—Noél Chadwick has been at the Naval 
Air Station, Montauk, L.I.—J. A. 
Clark is an ensign, U.S.N. — R.S. Cook 
is 2d lieutenant, F.A., A.E.F. — C. 
A. Coolidge is a captain, 303d Machine 
Gun Battalion. — John Coolidge is a 
wagoner, 101st Engineers, A.E.F. — R. 
Z. Crane is Ist lieutenant, 22d Inf. — 
Macklin Cunningham is a 2d lieutenant 
at Camp Lee, Va. —R. L. Dodge is com- 
manding officer of the U.S.S.C. 17. — 
R. M. Driver is Ist lieutenant, Ist U.S. 
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Army Headquarters Regiment, A.E.F. 
— C. H. Eglee, Jr., is an ensign, U.S.N. 
—E. H. Ellison, Jr., isan ensign, U.S.N. 
— L. L. Fitz is 2d lieutenant, Air Ser- 
vice, at Brooks Field, San Antonio, Tex. 
— Nelson Fell is 1st lieutenant, Air Ser- 
vice, A.E.F. — A.S. Foss is 2d lieuten- 
ant, Air Service, Mineola, N.Y. — B. 
J. Ginsburg is 2d lieutenant, C.A.R.C. 
—J. C. Harris is captain, 303d. Inf., 
A.E.F. — J. K. Hoyt, Jr., is 1st lieuten- 
ant, U.S. Inf., Headquarters 3d Div., 
A.E.F. — K. F. Jackson is lieutenant, 
101st Engineers, A.E.F. — W. D. Kelley, 
$d, is ensign, U.S.N. R.F.C. — Robert 
Kloeber is 2d _ lieutenant, Q.M.C., 
A.E.F. — D. G. Lovell is ensign, U.S.S. 
Pueblo. — W. R. McAllaster is 2d lieu- 
tenant, 148th F.A., A.E.F.— J. M. Mel- 
len, Ist lieutenant, Air Service, is report- 
eda prisoner in Germany.— J. E. P. Mor- 
gan is ensign, U.S.S. Wainwright. — L. 
W. Pierce is ensign, U.S.S. Loutsiana.— 
Stearns Poor is ensign, U.S.N. — Allen 
Potter is Ist lieutenant, Sanitary Corps, 
A.E.F. — A. S. Potter is Ist lieutenant 
Inf., at Camp Gordon, Ga. —G. E. 
Putnam is lieutenant, A.E.F. — E. P. 
Ramsay is 2d lieutenant, Inf., R.C. — 
H. R. Randall is 2d lieutenant, 59th Inf., 
A.E.F. — H. G. Reynolds is lieutenant 
and aid to Gen. P. M. Lewis command- 
ing 3d Brigade, 2d Division, A.E.F. — 
R. W. Sadler is 2d lieutenant, 304th 
Inf. — A. A. Sayre is ensign, U.S.S. 
Wilhelmine. — W. J. R. Taylor is 1st 
lieutenant, Balloon Section, Air Service, 
A.E.F. — C. L. Ward is 2d lieutenant, 
Inf., R.C. —S. C. Welch is Ist lieu- 
tenant, Air Service, A.E.F. —F. M. 
Weld is Ist lieutenant, U.S. Cav., A.E.F. 
— Hunt Wentworth is captain, 343d 
Inf., Camp Grant, Il. — S. F. Williams 
is 2d lieutenant, 315th Inf.—C. P. 
Winsor is Ist lieutenant, 22d Inf. — R. 
T. Young is 2d lieutenant, 303d F.A., 
A.E.F. 


1918. 
Frankiin E. Parker, Jr., Sec. 
Box D., Cambridge. 

C. W. Adams, Jr., is 2d lieutenant, 
F.A., A.E.F.— Lincoln Alvord is a 
lieutenant, Air Service. — J. W. Ames 
is éléve aspirant at the school of artillery, 
Fontainebleau, France. — D. B. Arnold 
is ensign, U.S.N., Aviation Section. — 
F. M. Atwood is 2d lieutenant, Supply 
Co., 58th Inf. —C. S. Babbitt is 2d 
lieutenant, C.A.C. — F. G. Balch, Jr., 
is 2d lieutenant, 301st F.A., A.E.F. — 
H. D. Bassett is Ist lieutenant, Ord. 
R.C. — E. A. Bigelow is radio operator, 
U.S.N.R.F. — J. T. Bishop is 2d lieu- 
tenant, F.A. — Norman Brazer enlisted 
in the Naval Reserve and has been on 
active duty in foreign waters since July, 
1917. — W. H. Brehaut is 2d lieutenant 
F.A., A.E.F. —R. H. Brooks is 2d 
lieutenant, Inf. — R. C. Brown is a 
cadet, Naval Reserve Flying Corps. — 
William Burry, Jr., is a cadet, Naval 
Reserve Flying Corps. — P. M. Cabot 
is in the Field Artillery. — E. A. Chapin, 
R.F.C., is in France. — Louis Chau- 
venet is Ist lieutenant, 142d F.A. — G. 
H. Code is 2d lieutenant, 16th Inf., 
A.E.F. — James Coggeshall, Jr., is 
ensign in the Naval Reserve Flying 
Corps. — G. R. Cogswell is 1st lieu- 
tenant, A.E.F. — W. C. Collins is 2d 
lieutenant, A.E.F. — E. B Condon is 
ensign, U.S.N.— A. A. Cook is an 
aviation pilot in the Foreign Legion of 
France. — W. S. Crocker is ensign, 
U.S.N. — A. L. Cunningham is with 
the Lafayette Escadrille, in France. 
—L. H. Dean is 2d lieutenant, 17th 
F.A. — R. E. Dickerman is driving an 
ambulance in Italy. —S. W. Dickey is 
a 2d lieutenant, A.E.F. — M. S. Dickin- 
son is 2d lieutenant, R.F.C.—J. S. 
Dole is 2d lieutenant, C.A.R.C. — F. 
W. Acker is Ist lieutenant, 310th Inf. — 
P. K. Ellis has been studying at the 
French Artillery School at Fontaine- 
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bleau. — J. M. Franklin is Ist lieuten- 
ant, Regular Army, with Ist battalion 
of Heavy Artillery. — Homer Gage, Jr., 
is driving an ambulance in France. — 
David Gregg is Ist lieutenant, Air Serv- 
ice, A.E.F. — J. M. Gundy, Jr., is 2d 
lieutenant, Air Service, A.E.F. — J. P. 
Gundy is gunpointer on the U.S.S. 
Harvard. — H. B. Harris is 2d _lieu- 
tenant, 303d Inf., A.E.F. — C. L. Harri- 
son, Jr., is 2d lieutenant, Inf. — F. D. 
Harrower is ensign, U.S.N.—C. W. 
Henry is lieutenant, 46th Inf. — J. A. 
Herbert is lieutenant, Royal Horse 
Guards (Machine Guns), B.E.F. — O. 
N. Hollis is 1st lieutenant in the regular 
army. — G. M.Hollister is 2d lieutenant, 
6lst Inf. — F. R. D. Holman is lieu- 
tenant, 60th Inf. — Ralph Horween is 
ensign, U.S.N. — J. F. Howe is at the 
French Artillery School, Fontaine- 
bleau. — H. W. Huy is with Section 510, 
U.S. Ambulance Service in France. — 
Thacher Jenney is ensign, U.S.N.R.F. — 
G. L. Johnson is 2d lieutenant, F.A., 
A.E.F. — O. P. Johnson is 2d lieutenant, 
103d Machine Gun Battalion, 26th Di- 
vision, A.E.F.— H. P. Kidder is 1st 
lieutenant, 302d F.A., A.E.F. — W. F. 
King is 2d lieutenant, Air Service, 
A.E.F. — B. K. Kingsbury is 1st lieu- 
tenant, Inf. — H. M. Lange is 2d lieu- 
tenant, 340th F.A. — J. L. Lathrop is 
2d lieutenant, 303d F.A. — D. M. Little, 
Jr., is ensign, U.S.N.R.F.—R. M. 
Loring is Ist lieutenant, Inf. — J. N. 
McClure is lieutenant, 60th Inf., A.E.F. 
—E. T. Marble is 2d lieutenant, C.A. 
R.C. — H. M. Merrill is 2d lieutenant, 
31ith Inf. —R. L. Moore is instructor 
in the American Aero-Gunnery School 
in France. — William Moore is Ist lieu- 
tenant, Inf., A.E.F.—L. K. Moore- 
head is Ist lieutenant, Inf. — W. S. 
Murphy is driving an ambulance in 
France. — F. A. Norton is heutenant, 
49th Inf. — E. H. Page is in the Ambu- 
lance Service in France.— S. E. Peabody 
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is lieutenant, F.A. — G. A. Percy is 2d 
lieutenant, Marine Corps. — C. L. Poor, 
Jr., is ensign, U.S.N. — A. W. Pope, Jr., 
2d lieutenant, 9th Inf., has been re- 
ported severely wounded in France. — 
A. J. Redway, Jr., is 1st lieutenant, Inf. 
— Casimir de Rham is 2d lieutenant, 
303d Inf., A.E.F. — J. W. M. Richard- 
son is Ist lieutenant, 310th Inf. — Wil- 
liam Richmond, Jr., is 1st lieutenant, 
303d F.A., A.E.F. — A. L. Richmond is 
captain and instructor in the Aviation 
Section, U.S.A. — Hampton Robb is 
lieutenant, Aviation Section. — Hoyt 
Sherman is lieutenant, Inf.—E. E. 
Silver, Jr., is lieutenant, 168th Inf., 
Rainbow Division, A.E.F.— H. G. 
Simonds is ensign, U.S.S. Chicago. — 
H. E. Skwer is ensign, U.S.N.R.F. — 
W. B. Snow, Jr., is ensign on U.S.S 
Mississippi. —-M. S.- Swanson is 2d 
lieutenant, 345th F.A.— H. H. Tewks- 
bury is ensign, U.S.N.R.F.—T. C. 
Thacher, Jr., is 1st lieutenant, Inf. —R. 
D. Thiery is ensign, U.S.N.R.F. — C. 
W. Timpson is 2d lieutenant, U.S.N.A. 
— F. B. Todd is Ist lieutenant, 351st 
F.A. — L. G. Warren is 2d lieutenant, 
43d Engineers, A.E.F. — R. U. Whit- 
ney is lieutenant, Inf., A.E.F. — P. A. 
Wilks is Ist lieutenant, Inf. — H. C. 
Wiswall is a lieutenant, Inf. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

A.M. ’06. Stanley King is now private 
secretary to the Secretary of War. He has 
been special assistant to the Secretary 
since October, 1917. 

A.M. ’06. Max Thelen, who has been 
president of the State Railroad Commis- 
sion of California, has been appointed 
assistant to Assistant Secretary of War 
Stettinius. 

A.M. 07. F. V. Thompson has been 
elected superintendent of the public 
schools of Boston. 
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Ph.D., 10. Rev. T. H. Marshall, who 
is a British subject, has tried in vain to 
enter the Canadian army, first as an offi- 
cer, then as a private; his applications 
were denied on the ground of his age and 
weight. He has now been accepted for 
Y.M.C.A. work in France. 


Law School. 


LL.B. 1871. Waldemer Otis died July 
30, at Brooklyn, N.Y., in his seventy-third 
year. He was a lineal descendant of John 
Otis, who settled in Massachusetts in 1630. 
He was graduated from Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1866. After taking his law degree 
at Harvard he made his residence in Cleve- 
land, and became a member of the firm of 
Otis & Son, dealers in grain; he never en- 
gaged in active practice. Twice, in 1877 
and again in’ 1885, he was nominated by 
the Democrats as their candidate for 
mayor. He was a delegate to the National 
Democratic Convention which nominated 
Tilden for President in 1876. In 1884 he 
married Lillie Livingston Wiley, and in 
1886 he moved from Ohio to Brooklyn. 

LL.B. 1892. E. C. Niles, head of the 
New Hampshire Public Service Commis- 
sion and president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railway Commissioners, has 
been appointed manager of the short-line 
section of the Railroad administration. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


** To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will not 
permit mention of contributions to the daily press. 


Professor Emeritus Charles H. Moore 


has published, through Elliot Stock, Lon- ° 


don, a pamphlet entitled ““Swedenborg, 
Servant of God,’ and summarizing the 
principal features of Swedenborg’s teach- 
ing. 


“The Disloyalty of Socialism,” an ad- 
dress delivered by Rome G Brown, ’84, 
before the Iowa State Bar Association, is 
published in pamphlet form. As the title 
clearly indicates, it is a vigorous attack 
upon socialism; it gives special attention 
to certain tendencies that have lately 
manifested themselves in the Northwest. 

Henry A. Bellows, 06, major in the 
Minnesota Home Guards, is the author of 
a Manual for Local Defense (Macmillan). 
It is an excellent practical handbook for 
members of local defense units; it dis- 
cusses in clear and interesting fashion 
such matters as organization, equipment, 
tactics, and drill, and it is provided with 
a number of useful illustrations. 

The Soul of America in Time of War 
(The Beacon Press) is a collection of ser- 
mons by fifteen Unitarian ministers. Ac- 
cording to the preface, ‘“‘the value of this 
book lies largely in the fact that these ser- 
mons are in no sense exceptional.” For- 
tunately this recommendation is as un- 
warranted as it is curious. Most of the 
sermons are exceptional, in thought, feel- 
ing, and expression, and therefore are 
quite deserving of book publication. The 
Harvard contributors to the volume are 
Professor F. G. Peabody, ’69, Samuel A. 
Eliot, ’84, Samuel M. Crothers, h ’99, 
Paul Revere Frothingham, ’86, Robert P. 
Doremus, dv ’08, John Haynes Holmes, 
’02, George R. Dodson, g ’02, Augustus 
M. Lord, ’83, Augustus P. Reccord, dv 
95, and John C. Perkins, dv ’91. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


Reminiscences, by Raphael Pumpelly. 
Two vols. New York: Henry Holt & 
Company, 1918. 

In 1911, at the age of 74, Mr. Pumpelly 
began to write his autobiography. Two 
large volumes, of more than 400 pages 
each, filled with the most varied and ex- 
tensive information and experience, have 
now come forth as the fruit of his leisurely 
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labor. The narrative never grows dull or 
stale. It is as animated in its last pages as 
in its earliest; the enthusiasm of the nar- 
rator is unflagging. 

It is indeed a delightfully youthful 
work. Mr. Pumpelly describes with equal 
zest an escape from Apaches, the success- 
ful — or the unsuccessful — progress of a 
scientific expedition, the bacchanalian 
revels of German professors; he writes 
with picturesqueness of beautiful sunsets 
and beautiful women; he is geologist, 
explorer, adventurous traveler, literary 
artist, man of the world, and yet he re- 
tains always the joyousness and sponta- 
neity cf the boy. The reader of his pages 
is charmed and amused, as well as in- 
structed. One needs no special interest in 
geology in order to enjoy the book, al- 
though to the student of geology it must 
be of special interest. Its chief interest for 
every reader must lie in the personality of 
the writer and in the extraordinarily ac- 
tive, vigorous, and comprehensive life 
that he has led. 

There are few corners of the world in 
which he is not at home. He got a free 
and easy education rambling over Europe; 
at the age of 19 he lost himself for months 
in the wilds of Corsica and emerged to find 
that his mother, whom he had casually 
abandoned in Italy, had given him up for 
dead; as a young mining engineer in Ari- 
zona he passed through a series of adven- 
tures with Indians and bad men as thrill- 
ing as any that ever befell Kit Carson or 
Buffalo Bill; in his early life he explored 
Japan and China, as an old man he ex- 
plored Turkestan; he staked out the 
Gogebic Iron Range and conducted the 
Transcontinental Survey of the North- 
west; he was state geologist of Michigan 
and Director of the State Geological Sur- 
vey of Missouri; he carried on large farm- 
ing enterprises in New York State and in 
Georgia; he taught at Harvard; he built 
himself a house of his own devising at 
Newport; he found himself heavily in debt 
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in 1893, the panic year, and dealt with the 
situation in a characteristically spirited 
manner. ‘When I found that, even at a 
great sacrifice, I could not raise money to 
pay debts, we sailed for Italy.... It 
worked all right, for when we came home, 
after two years’ absence, I found myself 
better off than before.” 

It is a life like that of some virile and 
versatile hero of the Renaissance, but the 
story of it differs in one important respect 
from the autobiographies of such heroes, 
for it is written without egotism. There is 
no false humility, no pretence that the 
author’s career has not been extraordin- 
ary, and on the other hand there is no 
self-glorification. Mr. Pumpelly takes 
pleasure in contemplating his successful 
achievements and is frank in recording his 
mistakes. He is generous in his judgments 
and in his award of praise to others, mod- 
est in telling of his own conduct in crises 
that demanded courage, quick decision, 
and steady nerves. A geniality of disposi- 
tion that must have made him the most 
companionable of travelers pervades his 
pages; he loves a joke and a romance; he 
will digress from scientific lore to tell a 
funny story or to recount a lurid tale of 
love and murder. His pictures are full of 
vivid detail; the book is an impressive 
testimony to his powers both of observa- 
tion and of memory. 

His career at Harvard as a teacher came 
to an untimely end. “During the winter 
of 1870-71 we boarded in Cambridge. To- 
ward the end of the college year some- 
thing happened that changed the course 
of our life. Some students who had a 
grudge against the two very estimable 
ladies who kept the house exploded a keg 
of powder on the veranda. 1t blew in the 
window of the room where these ladies 
were sitting. My wife was in the room 
above, and the shock was so severe that it 
affected her health, and proved fatal to 
the child we were expecting. This, and 
the fact that the Boston climate disagreed 
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with me, made me decide to discontinue 
lecturing.”” The practical joke that had 
such serious consequences belongs to a 
bygone era; undergraduates do not now 
amuse or avenge themselves in such bar- 
baric ways. 

The reader closes the book hoping that 
Mr. Pumpelly will continue his fascinat- 
ing reminiscences ten years hence. 


Norman Institutions, by Charles Homer 
Haskins, Gurney Professor of His- 
tory and Political Science in Har- 
vard University. Harvard Histori- 
cal Studies. Published under the 
direction of the Department of His- 
tory. Volume xxiv. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1918. 

This is a scholar’s book, written by a 
scholar for scholars. In substance it is 
as close an approach to a constitutional 
or legal history of the duchy of Normandy 
during the reigns of Duke William, our 

William the Conqueror, and his successors 

up to and including Henry II, as the scanty 

remains of documents will permit. The 
author states in his preface that “the in- 
stitutions of the duchy of Normandy oc- 
cupy a unique place in the history of 
Europe. They have their local interest, 
giving character and distinctness to an 
important region of France; they fur- 
nished models of orderly and centralized 
administration to the French kings after 
the conquest of the duchy by Philip Au- 
gustus; and they exerted an influence 
of the first importance upon the consti- 
tutional and legal development of Eng- 
land and the countries of English law.” 
Animated by this belief Professor Has- 
kins has been prosecuting his researches 
for near or quite fifteen years. Beginning 
with Duke William, he examines Norman 
feudalism, the military obligations rest- 
ing upon knights, bishops and monaste- 
ries, discusses the legal jurisdiction of 


barons and of prelates, the fiscal system,: 


and soon. Then he takes up, one by one, 
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the reigns of Duke Robert, William’s eld- 
est son, of William Rufus, of Henry I, 
Stephen, Geoffrey Plantagenet, and Hen- 
ry II, drawing what inferences he can 
from their charters and such documents 
as he could lay hands on. 

It is a book of special learning, and can- 
not be expected to have much to say to 
readers who are not specialists. It is a 
contribution of bricks and mortar to some 
future edifice of history, to be built when 
the materials are all got together, and 
another Henry Adams comes to make a 
human habitation of them. Nevertheless 
the general reader may pick up something 
here and there. For instance the Council 
of Rouen (1037-1046) “prohibits bishops 
from granting the lands and revenues of 
the clergy as benefices to laymen” (p. 6), 
and so brings one into contact with the 
great world figure, Hildebrand, and his 
ecclesiastical crusade against simony. 

So, too, the little summaries, such as 
that of the constitution of Normandy on 
the eve of the invasion of England (p. 60), 
are very illuminating to the general 
reader; and it is very satisfactory to have 
a definite statement that the trial by jury 
originated on the Continent and not in 
England. ‘‘ Whatever one may think of 
the Scandinavian analogies, there is now 
no question that the modern jury is an 
outgrowth of the sworn inquests of neigh- 
bors held by command of the Norman 
and Angevin Kings, and that the proce- 
dure in these inquests is in all essential re- 
spects the same as that employed by the 
Frankish rulers three centuries before” 
(p. 196). Indeed to the general reader this 
chapter, “The Early Norman Jury,” is 
the most interesting. 

The whole book is carefully, scrupu- 
lously written; ancient charters and the 
imperfect labors of earlier scholars are 
subjected to the most conscientious micro- 
scope. When the builder comes to build, 
these bricks may be laid one upon another 
without further examination. The appen- 
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dices concern early documentary sources, 
and bear the same ear-marks of pains- 
taking accuracy. 

The general reader always has a cer- 
tain skepticism born of ignorance. What 
knowledge of our life to-day will the pain- 
ful historian a thousand years hence grub 
out of our registries of deeds? So when 
we read, “‘Our main reliance must be upon 
the charters,”’ we feel a little blank; but it 
is the best we can do, and perhaps the 
future Henry Adams, or Professor Haskins 
himself, will describe Angevins and Plan- 
tagenets in all their fiery reality, merely 
by aid of scraps digged out of cartularies. 
The only regret in reading the book is 
that the limits which the author has pre- 
scribed to himself prevent him from touch- 
ing more upon the institutions of the Nor- 
mans in Southern Italy and Sicily, and so 
bringing the general reader to the story of 
the Normans in their relations to Southern 
Europe, and also to another central figure 
in European history, Frederick II. But the 
general reader has no standing here; what 
has he to do with the “ Normannorum an- 
tique consuetudines”? This is scholars’ 
ground, and one cannot read the book 
without greater respect for the scholar’s 
conscience, for his perseverance and high 
enthusiasm. It will undoubtedly receive 
the approval of all who are qualified to 
judge of the subject. 

Henry Dwight Sedgwick. 


Nietzsche the Thinker, by William Mack- 
intire Salter, ¢’76. New York: Henry 
Holt Company, 1917. 

Dr. Salter believes that Nietzsche’s 
philosophy, if it were better understood, 
would receive less censure than that which 
has been bestowed upon it. He has under- 
taken to present as fairly and clearly as 
possible the fundamental ideas of Nietz- 
sche’s teaching and to show that they are 
not inconsistent with a sympathetic heart 
and a love for humanity. Even in the light 
of his friendly interpretation, however, 
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Nietzsche’s mysticism appears sterile, his 
metaphysical dogmas futile, his concep- 
tion of mankind as destined primarily 
for the rearing and maintenance of a 
few supermen, repugnant. Dr. Salter 
desires to absolve Nietzsche of all respon- 
sibility for the war; it is no doubt rather 
absurd to attribute to him any decisive 
influence. It is Nietzsche’s misfortune 
that another egotist found a sanction 
in his work for his own :grandiose con- 
ception of himself as a superman and for 
the exploiting of his own will to power. 
Nietzsche would probably have been hor- 
rified by the deeds of his disciple. Yet he 
wrote in 1888: “Our new Kaiser pleases 
me more and more. ... He would surely 
understand will to power as a principle.” 
Dr. Salter’s exposition of the fluctuating 
phases of Nietzsche’s thought is careful 
and thorough. 


Credit of the Nations, by J. Lawrence 
Laughlin, °73. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1918. 

Professor Laughlin analyzes the credit 
operations of England, France, Germany, 
and the United States from the beginning 
of the war to the spring of 1917. England, 
although thrown at the outset into finan- 
cial confusion, has nevertheless contrived 
to meet the necessary war expenditures 
with comparatively little expansion of 
credit, thanks to an excellent banking sys- 
tem and a wise policy of providing for the 
outlay by increasingly heavy taxation. 
In France the organization of the credit 
system is based on the note issues of the 
Bank of France. The war loans have meant 
the issue of notes out of all proportion to 
actual transactions; the inflation has been 
very great. Starting the war with the 
largest debt of any country in the world, 
France has carried the heaviest burden 
in a financial as well as in a military way. 
Up to the middle of 1917 it had met by 
taxation 14.6 per cent of its war expen- 
diture, as against 25.4 per cent for Great 
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Britain. The chapter on German Credit 
Operations is agreeable reading. Although 
it does not predict the ending of the war 
through the economic exhaustion of the 
German people, it shows clearly that they 
are more rapidly approaching the point 
of economic exhaustion than either the 
French or the English. When the Sixth 
German War Loan was placed in 1917, a 
part of the principal had to be set aside 
for the payment of-interest; at that time 
more than one third of the total wealth of 
the country had been consumed. Pro- 
fessor Laughlin has written an interest- 
ing as well as a clear and comprehensive 
history of the financing of the war. 


The Roots of the War, by William Stearns 
Davis, '00, in collaboration with Wil- 
liam Anderson, g ’14, and Mason W. 
Tyler, g 08. New York: The Century 
Co., 1918. 

This book is virtually a history of Eu- 
rope from 1870 to 1914. Mr. Davis and 
his collaborators deserve great praise for 
their skilful and lucid treatment of a com- 
plicated subject. Not only do they give a 
well-proportioned account of the flux and 
change during the last half century in the 
international relations of the protagonists 
in the world tragedy, but they also present 
a clear exposition of such little understood 
episodes as the Treaty of Berlin, the Brit- 
ish occupation of Egypt, and the Morocco 
imbroglio. Equally enlightening is the 
sketch of the conflicting policies and am- 
bitions of the Balkan States. But most 
readers will probably regard as the most 
interesting phase of the work that which 


shows how, while all the other nations of’ 


Europe were intent on harmonizing their 
differences and promoting international 
peace, Germany was plotting her crime; 
how the malignant Hohenzollern was 
spinning his web of intrigue in near and 
remote places, wherever it might be of 
advantage to his sinister purpose: how he 
was continually creating friction where 


none existed and intensifying friction that 
already existed. Mr. Davis and his asso- 
ciates are to be congratulated on having 
written a book that is both scholarly and 
readable, a book of real importance. 


The Structure of Lasting Peace, by Horace 
Meyer Kallen, ’03. ’ Boston: Marshall 
Jones Co., 1918. 

“ An international democratic congress, 
limiting armaments, judging disputes, 
codrdinating and harmonizing the great 
national institutions by means of which 
men get food and clothing and shelter and 
health and happiness” —this is Mr. 
Kallen’s programme for ensuring perma- 
nent peace. To such a congress as he de- 
scribes he would admit representatives of 
the Central Powers, but only after the 
nations of the Entente have achieved a 
victory “ 
should it be found desirable, those mem- 
bers of the Central European establish- 
ment whose policy is responsible for the 
atrocities on the high seas, in Belgium, in 
France, in Poland, and in Armenia, to 
stand public trial for murder.” 

Although Mr. Kallen’s general conclu- 
sions are sound enough, his proposals for 
the rearrangement of Europe are not likely 
to be taken seriously. He puts forward a 
preposterous plan for establishing after 
the war the state of Austria-Hungary- 
Serbia. Almost as absurd is his concep- 
tion of the function and achievements of 
the Bolsheviki. “Prostrate in a military 
sense as Russia seems to be, she has been 
so far the foremost saving and construc- 
tive factor for democracy in the whole 
international situation.” “The dark 
forces of Germany are more afraid of the 
Bolshevik idea than they were of the Tzar- 
ist army.” “The Bolsheviki most of all 
have helped to make the war not only a 
war for democracy, but a war at last of 
democracy and by democracy.” As “men 
of international mind,” capable of estab- 
lishing a league of nations on a sound 


so thoroughgoing as to compel, 
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basis, Mr. Kallen specifies five men in 
England, five in America, and in Russia 
he finds available “the members of the 
present Russian government and innum- 
erable others.” 

Admiring Lenine, Trotzky, and innum- 
erable others of the same type, Mr. Kallen 
rails at the “kept press” in this country 
and deplores the activities of “the panic- 
Americans and bitter-enders, like Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt and Bolo Pasha.” 
There are many other dark sayings in the 
book, which is written in an oracular and 
pedantic style. 


How Shall I take Exercise and Set Up? A 
Physician’s Analysis of the Why and 
Wherefore, What’s What and of 
What’s Worth While in Exercise, 
with Illustrated Movements, by 
Samuel Delano, ’79, M.D., 83. Bos- 
ton: The Four Seas Company, 1918. 

This small volume of about 200 pages 
is well printed upon good paper, plainly 
bound, and illustrated by 36 excellent 
photographs. We quote from the preface: 

“This book is not a treatise. It is not 

filled to the brim with so-called science. 

There is no science of exercise, and within 

will not be found even a demi-semi-quaver 

of what would look like science. All is 
empirical: the condensation of daily ob- 
servation and daily experience with exer- 
cise and with the body in health and dis- 
ease. Something daily done for the sake 
of exercise these forty-odd years combined 
with ample opportunity for observing 
the phenomena of life in health and ill- 
ness, would seem to give a man warrant 
for ‘producing his conclusions. ... Our 
leit-motiv is that, in exercising, one must 
coérdinate with nature; that one may not 
disassociate exercise from organic life — 
that, on the contrary, one must yoke the 

twain, otherwise exercise is a task... . 

Our plea is for sane exercise. That is not 

to say that exercise can be insane. We are, 

though, of the opinion that it can be 
non-sane, which is not so very different 
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from nonsense.” Dr. Delano has ob- 
viously spent much time in thinking over 
his favorite topic, and in formulating 
views which are interesting and often 
convincing. He is much in earnest. His 
photographs are very effective; several 
of them, particularly No. 35, go far 
beyond the usual limitations of the cam- 
era in suggesting the superb potential 
beauty of the well-developed human 
body. It is to be regretted that the 
awkward and vague term “set up” has 
been preferred to “poise.” The author 
is evidently out of sympathy with most 
modern sports. But the purpose and 
the substance of the volume make it 
decidedly worth reading. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,*All publications rece:ved will be acknow'edlged 
in this column. Works by Harvard men or relating 
to the University will be noticed or reviewed so far 
as is possible. 

How Shall I Take Exercise and Set Up, by Samuel 
Delano, ’79. Boston: The Four Seas Co., 1918. 
Cloth, illustrated, 135 pp. $2.00 net. 

The Structure of Lasting Peace, by Horace Meyer 
Kallen, ’03. Boston: Marshall Jones Co., 1918. 
Cloth, 187 pp. $1.25 net. 

Calderon, El Alcalde de Zalamea, with notes, 
introduction, and vocabulary, by James Geddes, 
Jr.,’80. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1918. Cloth, 
198 pp. 80 c. net. 

The Lyrical Poems of Hugo von Hefmannsthal, 
translated by Charles Wharton Stork, g 03. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1918. Boards, 83 
pp. $1.25 net. 

From their Gal'eries, by A. Donald Douglas, ’14. 
Boston: The Four Seas Co. Cloth, 100 pp. $1.25 
net. 

Manual for Loca! Defense, by Henry A. Bellows, 
06. New York: Macmillan, 1918. Cloth, illus- 
trated, 145 pp. $1.00 net. 

Corn Among the Indians of the Upper Missouri, 
by George F. Will, ’06, and George E. Hyde. St. 
Louis: The William Henry Miner Co., Inc., 1917. 
Boards, illustrated, 323 pp. 

Nietzsche the Thinker, by William Mackintire 
Salter, ¢’76. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1917. 
Cloth, 539 pp. 


MARRIAGES. 


** It is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the GrapuaTEes’ MaGazing, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 
1890. Samuel Hughes Watts to Mary 

Bell McKerlie, at Cambridge, Md., 
June 29, 1918. , 
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1895. 


1899. 


Walter Lindsay Van Kleeck to 
Marjorie Williams, at New York, 
May 7, 1918. 

William Churchill Gerrish to Grace 
Rowan Kaye, at Watertown, June 
15, 1918. 


{1901.] Benjamin Talbot Babbitt Hyde to 


1901. 


1901. 


1902. 


1902. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


Helen Chauncey Bronsmard, at 
New York, May 20, 1918. 

Bliss Knapp to Eloise Mabury, at 
Pasadena, Cal., March 27, 1918. 
William Meadowcroft to Florence 
Mabel McVey, at New York, June 
15, 1918. 

Philip Grenville Darling, to Made- 
line A. Miller, at New York, March 
2, 1918. 

Albert Dodge to Ethel R. Jacobs, at 
Gloucester, Sept. 8, 1917. 

George Shannon Forbes to Marie 
Louise Hersey, at Cambridge, June 
1, 1918. 

Stanley Breed Hall to Anna Bristol, 
at Waverley, May 30, 1918. 
Benjamin Perley Poore Moseley to 
Elizabeth Whitwell Thomas, at 
Ipswich, June 1, 1918. 


{1906.] Paul Lester Dole to Mary Harriman, 


1906. 


1907. 


1907. 


1907. 


1907. 


1907. 


1908. 


at Windsor, Conn., June 1, 1918. 
Reginald Fitz to Phoebe Wright, at 
Oxford, England, July 1, 1918. 
Carl McKnight Eldridge to Bertha 
Drew Marston, at Durham, N.H., 
June 12, 1918. 

John Crowther Prizer to Helen Ger- 
trude Bartholomew, at Philadel- 
phia, Jan. 12, 1918. 

Gilbert Taylor Sugden to Helen 
Stewart Carmichael, at Amsterdam, 
N.Y., July 10, 1918. 

Philip Erwin Whiting to Ruth Van 
Blarcom, at Newton, N.J., June 8, 
1918. 

Walter Whyte Winship to Isabelle 
Hathaway, at Malden, June 3, 1918. 
Paul Carver Haskell to Marjorie 
Crawford Horton, at Middletown, 
N.Y., July 22, 1918. 
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1908. 


1909. 
1909. 


1909. 


1910. 


1910. 
1910. 


1911. 
1912. 
1912. 


1912. 


1913. 
1913. 


1914. 


1915. 
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Robert Tandler Mack to Jeannette 
Steele, at Chicago, March 7, 1918. 
John Addison Frye to Charlotte 
Palmer Phillips, at New Haven, 
Conn., June 29, 1918. 

Albert Lincoln Hoffman to Leta 
Sullivan, at St. David's, Pa., July 6, 
1918. 

Arthur Swasey Jones to Barbara 
Aldrich, at Northfield, July 6, 1918. 
Thomas Spriggs Blumer to Nancy 
Warburton Scott, at Rye Beach, 
N.H., June 12, 1918. 

John Grimes Butler to Grace Brooks, 
at Concord, June 14, 1918. 
Gordon Boit Wellman to Helen Hyde 
Upton, at Malden, June 22, 1918. 
Norman James Bond to Florence 
G. Brown, at Kelly Field, Texas, 
July 3, 1918. ‘ 
Arthur Seymour Fielding to Helen 
Rosina Paddock, at North Pownal, 
Va., June 12, 1918. 

Morris Longstreth Hallowell, Jr., 
to Ellen Winslow Stetson, at New 
Bedford, March 27, 1918. 

Walter Sherfey Hood to Andréa 
Koch, at Cambridge, June 15, 1918. 
Alexander Slidell Neilson to Eliza- 
beth Coolidge, at Portsmouth, N. 
H., July 22, 1918. 

Pearce Codington Rodey to Dor- 
othy McMillen, at Albuquerque, 
N.M., July 1, 1918. 

Alanson Hall Sturgis to Mary Whar- 
ton, at Philadelphia, June 25, 1918. 
Chester Bond McLaughlin, Jr., to 
Margaret F. Williston, at Cam- 
bridge, June 1, 1918. 


[1915.] Reginald Wilson Orcutt to Pen- 


1916. 


1916. 


elope King, at Dublin, N.H., June 
29, 1918. 

Harold French Eastman to Helen 
M. Barton, at Roslindale, July 8, 
1918. 

William Edgar to Julia Valentine 
Bond, at New York, June 19, 
1918. 
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1916. Samuel Elliot Nash to Marjorie 
Soper, at Waterbury, Conn., May 
30, 1918. 

[1916.] Harlan Long Reycroft to Gladys 
Chamberlain, at Arlington, July 6, 
1918. 

1917. Robert Baldwin to Frances Bene- 
dict, at Cambridge, June 5, 1918. 

1917. Gregory Jones to Harriet Wagner, 
at Brookline, June 8, 1918. 

[1917.] Robert Chandler Kelley to An- 
toinette Winship Clapp, at Newton- 
ville, June 22, 1918. 

1917. Nelson Hathaway Seaver to Edith 
Yorke Jones, at Somerville, June 15, 
1918. : 

1917. Raymond Walker Stanley to Con- 
stance Hughes Jones, at Newton 
Centre, June 29, 1918. 

[1918.] Kenneth Safford Gaston to Ger- 
maine Pire, at Paris, France, May 
18, 1918. 

1918. George Almy Percy to Hallie Elkins 
Davis, at Washington, D.C., June 
22, 1918. 

1918. Langdon Savage Simons to Carolyn 
Clifford Percy, at Bath, Maine, June 
3, 1918. 

[1919.] Arthur Storey Wonson to Nellie 
Frances Wonson, at Gloucester, 
May 30, 1918. 

[1920.] Amory Sibley Carhart to Isadora 
Bliss, at New London, Conn., June 
15, 1918. : 

[1920.] John Gordon Coolidge, 2d, to 
Mary Louise Hill, at Boston, June 
12, 1918. 

Gr. 1904-05. Jared Platt Hatch to Marjo- 
rie Brown, at Newton, June 15, 1918. 

Gr. 1912-13. Harold Livingston Perrin to 
Edith Elizabeth Midwood, at Bar- 
rington, R.I., June 29, 1918. 

LL.B. 1892. Matthew Bacon Sellers to 
Ethel Clark at New York, June 18, 
1918. 

LL.B. 1905. Charles August Taussig to 
Demaris Risner, at New York, June 
26, 1918. 


Necrology. 
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LL.B. 1916. Branton Halstein Kellogg to 

Ruth Mary Greenough, at Engle- 

wood, N.J., June 2, 1918. 

1898. Frederick Adams Woods to 

Ellen Larned Payson, at Brookline, 

July 15, 1918. 

1909. Andrew Louis MacMillan to 

Ray Hancock, at Boston, June 2, 

1918. 

D.D.S. 1915. Lewis Garland Tewksbury 
to Pearl Louise Dickens, at Camden, 
Maine, July 3, 1918. 


M.D. 


M.D. 


NECROLOGY. 


Deaths of Graduates and Temporary Mem- 
bers during the past three months. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 
viously recorded. 

Prepared by the Editor of the Qu'nquennial 
Catalogue of Harvard Univers:ty. 

Any one having information of the decease of a 
Graduate or Temporary Member of any depart- 
ment of the University is asked to send it to the 
office of the Quinquennial Catalogue, Harvard 
College Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Henry Herbert Edes, 
Editor-in-Chief. 


Graduates, 

The College. 
Henry Eason Dotterer, b. 6 Mar. 
1829, at Charleston, S.C.; d. at 
Fernandina, Fla., 21 May, 1918. 
George Mary Searle, b. 27 June, 
1839, at London, Eng.; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 7 July, 1918. 
. Frederic Sears Grand d’Hauteville, 
b. 27 Sept., 1838, at Boston; d. at 
Newport, R.I., 15 June, 1918. 
Stephen William Driver, M.D., b. 
17 April, 1834, at Salem; d. at 
Cambridge, 21 May, 1918. 
Edmund Wetmore, Lu.D., b. 3 
June, 1838, at Utica, N.Y.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 8 July, 1918. 
Woodward Emery, LL.B., b. 5 
Sept., 1842, at Portsmouth, N.H.; 
d. at Cambridge, 11 July, 1918. 
Charles Edward Souther, b. 16 
Aug., 1844, at Haverhill; d. at 
South Orange, N.J., 5 July, 1918. 


1849. 


1857. 


1860. 


1860. 


1864. 


1865. 
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1865. 


1869. 


1870. 


1871. 


1871. 


1875. 


1876. 


1877. 


1878. 


1830. 


1882. 


1888. 


1888. 


1890. 


1892. 


1893. 


Edward Tufts Williams, M.D., b. 
13 Nov., 1844, at Charlestown; d. 
at Boston, 5 Aug., 1918. 

Frank Woodman, b. 26 Sept., 1846, 
at Mineral Point, Wis.; d. at 
Charlestown, West Va., 12 July, 
1918. 

Arthur Hamilton Cutler, b. 26 Jan., 
1849, at Holliston; d. at New York, 
N.Y., 21 June, 1918. 

James McManus, LL.B., b. 20 Aug., 
1848, at Tempo, Fermanach, Co., 
Ire.; d. at Natick, 14 June, 1918. 
Charles Herbert Williams, M.D., 
A.M., b. 19 April, 1850, at Boston; 
d. at Cambridge, 9 June, 1918. 
Thomas Ely Secor, b. 15 April, 1848, 
at New York, N.Y.; d. at New York, 
N.Y., 11 May, 1918. 

Thurlow Weed Barnes, b. 28 June, 
1853, at Albany, N.Y.; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 27 June, 1918. 

Robert Hollister Worthington, b. 
13 Sept., 1856, at Buffalo, N.Y.; 
d. at Alameda, Cal., 13 Jan., 1913. 
Osborne Sargent Curtis, b. 1 Mar., 
1858, at Boston; d.at London, Eng., 
2 July, 1918. 

Alfred Wilkinson, b. 9 June, 1858, 
at Elmira, N.Y.; d. at Atlantic City, 
27 May, 1918. 

Ernest Noel Perrin, A.M., b. 28 
Jan., 1856, at Brooklyn, N.Y.; d. 
at Long Lake, N.Y., 7 May, 
1918. 

Joseph Henry Bowen, b. 18 Mar., 
1866, at Fall River; d. at Fall River, 
16 April, 1918. 

Horace Ware Hanson, b. 31 Oct., 
1866, at Salem; d. at Salem, 12 
June, 1918. 

Guy Norman, b. 7 July, 1868, at 
Newport, R.I.; d. at Boston, 3 
June, 1918. 

Richard Norton, b. 9 Feb. 1872, at 
Dresden, Germany; d. at Paris, 
France, 2 Aug., 1918. 

Huntington Saville, LL.B., b.9 
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1894. 
1896. 


1897. 


1899. 
1900. 


1901. 


1901. 
1902. 
1904. 


1905. 


1908. 


1909. 


1909. 
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Nov. 1870, at Boston; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 27 July, 1918. 

Rupert Cochrane King, b. 24 Feb., 
1873, at Weehawken, N.J.; d. at 
New Canaan, Conn., 30 Mar., 1918. 
George Homer Spalding, b. 19 Feb., 
1873, at Lowell; d. at Lowell, 27 
May, 1918. 

Robert Bayard Cutting, b. 15 Dec., 
1875, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
American Base Hospital, at Chau- 
mont, France, 1 April, 1918. 
Philip Lamson Brown, b. 31 Jan., 
1878, at Belmont; d. at North 
Lonsdale, B.C., 11 July, 1918. 
Bartlett Brooks, LL.B., b. 1 Feb., 
1875, at Orrington, Me.; d. at 
Brewer, Me., 28 June, 1918. 
Henry Corliss Shaw, LL.B., b. 2 
Nov., 1877, at Cambridge; d. near 
Montrichard, France, 28 May, 
1918. 

Alvah Kittridge Todd, b. 6 Feb., 
1880, at Roxbury; d. at Milton, 22 
May, 1918. 

Hollis Burgess, b. 15 Sept., 1879, 
at Boston; d. at Brookline, 6 Aug., 
1918. 

Francis William Bird, b. 4. July, 
1881, at Walpole; d. at Boston, 9 
Aug., 1918. 

Alvah Crocker, b. 3 April, 1882, at 
Fitchburg; d. at Brest, France, 25 
June, 1918. 


. Eric Johann Williams, b. 1 July, 


1883, at Lockport, N.Y.; d. at Red- 
lands, Cal., 21 Mar. 1918. 

Philip Washburn Davis, b. 10 May, 
1888, at West Newton; d. between 
St. Michel and Pont-a-Mousson, 
France, 2 June, 1918. 

Hugh Charles Blanchard, b. 9 May, 
1886, at Charlestown; killed in 
action in France, 18 July, 1918. 
Goodwin Warner, b. 17 Jan., 1887, 
at Cambridge; d. at an American 
Field Hospital, in France, 29 June, 
1918. 
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1910. 


1910. 


1911. 


1912. 


1913. 


1913. 


1913. 


1913. 


1914. 


1914. 


1915. 


1916. 


1916. 


1916. 


Necrology. 


George Buchanan Redwood, b. 30 
Sept., 1888, at Baltimore, Md.; 


killed in action, near Cantigny, 


France, 28 June, 1918. 

George William Ryley, LL.B., b. 
29 Sept., 1888, at Lawrence; killed 
in action, in France, 20 July, 
1918. 

Richard Mortimer, LL.B., b. 26 
July, 1888, at Carlsbad, Germany; 
killed in action, in France, 22 May, 
1918. 

Gordon Kaemmerling, b. 29 Aug., 
1891, at Erie, Pa.; killed in action 
in France, 6 June, 1918. 
Livingston Low Baker, b. 6 Mar., 
1891, at Sausalito, Cal.; killed near 
Foggia, Italy, 2 June, 1918. 
William Vernon Booth, b. 8 Oct., 
1889, at Chicago, IIl.; d. at the 
Scotch Women’s Hospital, in 
France, 14 July, 1918. 

Carleton Burr, b. 29 Aug., 1891, at 
Milton; killed in action, in France, 
19 July, 1918. 

Donald Randall de Lorica, b. 21 
June, 1891, at Woburn; d. at Salem, 
26 May, 1918. 

Everit Albert Herter, b. 19 Feb., 
1894, at New York, N.Y.; d. at the 
American Hospital, at Vitel, in the 
Vosges, France, 13 June, 1918. 
William Noel Hewitt, A.M., b. 25 
Dec., 1891, at West Springfield; 
d. in action in France, 18 May, 
1918. 

Arthur Harold Webber, b. 1 July, 
1892, at Cadillac, Mich.; d. in action 
in France, 10 April, 1918. 
Frederick Percival Clement, b. 20 
Mar., 1895, at Elizabeth, N.J.; d. 
at Hicks, Texas, 4 July, 1918. 
John Andrew Doherty, b. 4 Sept. 
1894, at Roxbury; killed in action 
in France, in July, 1918. 

William Key Bond Emerson, b. 9 
April, 1894, at New York, N.Y.; d. 


1916. 


1916. 


1916. 


1916. 


1916. 


1917. 


1917. 


1917. 


1917. 


1861. 


1864. 


1905. 


1916. 
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in action, in France, 14 May, 1918. 
Kenneth Eliot Fuller, b. 9 Mar., 
1894, at Exeter, N.H.,; killed in 
action in France, 18 July, 1918. 
George Guest Haydock, b. 15 Sept., 
1894, at Philadelphia, Pa.; killed in 
action, at Cantigny, France, 28 May, 
1918. 

Roland Jackson, b. 4 Jan., 1893, at 
Colorado Springs. Col.; killed in ac- 
tion, in France, 6 June, 1918. 
Chan Kinthong, b. 24 Aug., 1892, at 
Bangkok, Siam; d. at New York, 
N.Y., 7 May, 1918. 

Paul Borda Kurtz, b. 20 Sept., 1893, 
at Germantown, Pa.; killed in ac- 
tion, probably near Toul, France, 
22 May, 1918. 

Oliver Ames, b. 8 April, 1895, at 
Boston; killed in action in France, 
28 July, 1918. 

Kenneth Pickens Culbert, b. 22 Aug. 
1895, at Pittsburgh, Pa.; d. in 
action, in France, 22 May, 1918. 
Claudius Ralph Farnsworth, b. 25 
Mar., 1895, at Providence, R.1.; 
killed in action, in France, 12 July, 
1918. 

William St. Agnan Stearns, b. 8 
Sept., 1895, at Eastbourne, Eng.; 
killed in action in France, 25 May, 
1918. 


Scientific School. 
John Williams Langley, b. 21 Oct., 
1841, at Boston; d. at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 11 May, 1918. 
Harrison Lyman Waterman, b. 19 
Nov., 1840, at Croydon, N.H.; d. at 
Ottumwa, Ia., 20 May, 1918. 
Leroy Fenwick Swift, b. 11 Aug., 
1881, at Bourne; d. at Worcester, 
9 April, 1918. 
Henry Ware Clarke, b. 19 Nov., 
1893, at Chicago, IIl.; killed in 
action at Cantigny, near Montdi- 
dier, France, 28 May, 1918. 
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Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1913 


1916 


1868. 


1868. 


1871. 


1873. 


1898. 


1894. 


1901. 


1902. 


1905. 


1886. 


1897. 


1853. 


1864 


. Oliver Harlin Hill, A.M., b. 10 Dec., 

1887, at Mt. Carmel, IIl.; d. at Mt. 
Carmel, IIl.; 13 May, 1918. 
Ernest Edward Weibel, Ph.D., b. 5 
Aug., 1889, at Eudora, Kan.; d. in 
service of British Army, 12 April, 
1918. 


Medical School. 
Edward Channing Folsom, b. 10 
Jan., 1844; d. at La Canada, Cal. 
11 May, 1918. 
Samuel Worcester, d. at Portland, 
Ore., 19 April, 1918. 
George Smith Bartlett, b. 12 Nov., 
1849, at Bristol, N.H.; d. at Mere- 
dith, N.H., 14 Oct., 1917. 
Nelson Perrin, b. 15 Oct., 1846, at 
Seekonk; d. at Pawtucket, R.I., 21 
Oct., 1915. 
Howard Walter Beal, killed in ac- 
tion in France, 20 July, 1918. 


Dental School. 


George Lund Taft, b. 19 Oct., 1859, 
at Boston; d. at Cambridge, 21 
July, 1918. 

Ellis Vinal Fanning, b. 2 Aug., 1879, 
at Brockton; d. at Nantucket, 18 
June, 1916. 

Charles Davis Cobb, b. 10 Mar., 
1868, at Boston; d. at Arlington, 
12 June, 1918. 

Albert Herder, b. in Germany; 
d. at Arlington, 22 July, 1918. 


Veterinary School. 
Alfred Mahlon Bigelow, d. at Bos- 
ton, 31 July, 1918. 
Charles Herbert Perry, d. at Wor- 
cester, 3 May, 1918. . 


Law School. 
William Arden Maury, d. at Wash- 
ington, 16 June, 1918. 
. Henry Rose Hinckley, b. 20 Dec., 


Necrology. 


1872, 


19901. 


1903. 


1904. 


1896. 
1893. 


1911. 


1876. 


1881. 
1887. 
1896. 


1897. 
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1838, at Northampton; d. at North- 
ampton, 9 June, 1918. 

Grenville Mellen Ingalsbe, b. 26 
July, 1846, at South Hartford, N.Y.; 
d. at Hudson Falls, N.Y., 21 April, 
1918. 


9. Henry Austin, b. 31 Dec., 1858, 


at Boston; d. at Boston, 22 June, 
1918. 

George Miles Blakney, b. 7 April, 
1874, at Petitcodiac, N.B., Can.; 
d. at Petitcodiac, N.B., Can., 29 
April, 1916. 

Elijah Bailey McNutt, b. 12 Aug., 
1877, at Monroe City, Mo.; d. at 
St. Joseph, Mo., 19 Sept., 1913. 
Charles Henry Haines, killed at 
Mineola, L.I., N.Y., 27 July, 1918. 


Honorary Degrees. 

Minot Judson Savage, S.T.D., b. 10 
June, 1841, at Norridgewock, Me.; 
d. at Boston, 22 May, 1918. 

John Joseph Keane, LL.D., b. 12 
Sept., 1839, at Ballyshannon, Ire.; 
d. at Dubuque, Ia., 24 June, 1918. 
Daniel Butler Fearing, A.M., b. 14 
Aug., 1859, at Newport, R.I.; d. 
at Newport, R.I., 26 May, 1918. 


Cemporarp sHembers, 
Walter Emerson Lufkin, b. 10 Dec., 
1854, at Galveston, Texas; d. at 
Galveston, Texas, 16 April, 1917. 


. James Smith Walker, b. 20 May, 


1854, at Springfield; d. at Cleve- 
land, O., 2 Feb., 1918. 

Frederic Hayes, b. 1 Feb., 1860, at 
Providence, R.I.; d. at Bristol, 
R.I., 10 April, 1918. 

Christian Bayard Bors, b. 2 June, 
1865, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
San Francisco, Cal., 12 May, 1918. , 
Howland Shaw Russell, b. 27 Jan., 
1873, at Milton; d. at Boston, 20 
Aug., 1918. 

Edward de Witt Walsh, b.-21 Jan., 
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1898. 


1902. 


1904. 


1909. 


1915. 


1916. 


1916. 


1917. 


1917. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1918. 


1919. 


1920. 


Necrology. 


1875, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
Roslyn, L.I., N.Y., 17 July, 1917. 


Joseph Andrews Cone, b. 4 Nov., 


1869, at Moodus, Conn.; d. 29 Mar., 
1918. 

Edward Ball Cole, b. 23 Sept., 1879, 
at Boston; d. of wounds, in France, 
18 June, 1918. 

Allen Melancthon Sumner, b. 1 
Oct., 1882, at killed 
action, in France, 19 July, 1918. 


Boston; n 
James Augustin McKenna, b. 24 
Sept., 1885, at Long Island City, 
N.Y.; killed in action at Chateau- 
Thierry, France, 18 Aug., 1918. 
William Dennison Lyon, b. 17 Feb., 
1894, at Boston; d. at New London, 
Conn., 21 May, 1918. 

Edward Kemp, b. 28 Jan., 1892, 
at New York, N.Y.; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 6 Mar., 1917. 

John Shaw Pfaffman, b. 27 April, 
1894, at Quincy; killed in flying 
school, at Bosne, France, in July, 
1918. 

Philip Haskell Elliot, b. 21 Sept., 
1894, at Roxbury; d. at Boston, 27 
May, 1914. 

Robert Morss Lovett, b. 21 July 
1896, at Boston; killed in action, in 
France, 23 July, 1918. 

Elliot Adams Chapin, b. 10 May, 
1895, at West Somerville; killed in 
action, in France, 27 June, 1918. 
Philip Cunningham, b. 21 June, 
1894, at Gloucester; killed in action, 
in France, 19 July, 1918. 
Roger*Sherman Dix, b. 9 Dec., 1896, 
at Boston; killed in 
France, 16 May, 1918. 
James Palache, b. $ July, 1896, at 
Berkeley, Cal.; killed in action, at 
Cantigny, France, 15 May, 1918. 
Quentin Roosevelt, b. 19 Nov., 
1897, at Oyster Bay, N.Y.; killed 
in action, near Chamery, France, 
14 July, 1918. 

Ralph Henry Lasser, b. 17 Oct., 


action, in 





[ September, 


1898, at East Boston; killed in ac- 

tion, in France, 16 June, 1918. 
1920. Hymen Joseph Leventhal, b. 14 
Oct., 1898, at Cambridge; drowned 


at Dedham, 16 July, 1918. 


Scientific School. 
65. John Ames Mitchell, d. at 
Ridgefield, Conn., 29 June, 1918. 
‘91 (special.) Charles Lucius Gaines, 
b. 8 Dec., 1870, at Duxbury; d. in 
Cuba, in April, 1918. 
1891-93. Walter Barrows Hayward, b. 
31 Oct., 1872, at Taunton; d. at 
Boston, 10 Mar., 1918. 


1862 


1889 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

1888-89. David Alexander Curry, b. 15 
Feb., 1860, at Bloomington, Ind.; d 
at San Francisco, Cal., 30 April, 
1917. 

1912~"13. Harley Wesley Nehf, b. 14 
July, 1889, at Menominee Falls, 
Wis.; d. at Stevens Point, Wis., 24 
June, 1917. 

1914-15. Warren Leroy Bennett, b. 15 
Jan., 1891, at Sweden, Me.; d. at 
Boston, in 1918. 

1915-16. Howard Ball Dabney, b. 17 
Sept., 1890, at Watervliet, N.Y.; 
d. at Cambridge, 11 May, 1916. 


Business School. 

1913-14. Victor Raleigh Craigie, b. 22 
May, 1891, at Richibucto, N.S., 
Can.; killed in action, in France, 7 
April, 1918. 


Medical School. 

1859-62. Charles Carroll Carpenter, b. 9 
July, 1836, at Bernardston; d. at 
Andover, 19 Aug., 1918. 

1864—66. Amos Pearson, b. 3 Nov., 1828, 
at Ipswich; d. at Portsmouth, N.H., 
7. Jan., 1913. 

1873~74. John Edward Somers, b. at An- 
tigonish, N.S., Can.; d. at Boston, 
4 July, 1918. 
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Dental School. 
1868-’69. Charles Stanford Clark, b. 28 
July, 1846, at Brattleboro, Vt.; d. 
at Brattleboro, Vt., 15 Mar., 1916. 


Veterinary School. 
1891-93. Charles Albert Bass, b. 11 May, 
1863, at East Milton, Me.; d. at 
Brighton, 8 April, 1918. 


Law School. 


1847-48. Chester Cicero Cole, b. 4 June, 
1824, at Oxford, N.Y.; d. at Des 
Moines, Ia., 4 Oct., 1913. 

1859-’60. Joseph Cullen Ayer, b. 14 Oct., 
1839, at Brighton; d. in Washington 
Co., Tenn., 22 May, 1918. 

1866-67. William Anderson Bullitt, b. 18 
Sept., 1840, at Louisville, Ky.; d. 
20 Sept., 1917. 

1883-84. John Benson Jenkins, d. 7 
Dec., 1916. 

1899-01. James Augustine Shea, b. 7 
Jan., 1875, at Willimantic, Conn.; d. 
at Willimantic, Conn., 21 Jan., 1917. 

191417. Francis Bergen, b. 30 Jan., 1892, 
at Montclair, N.J.; d. at Glens 
Falls, N.Y., 11 May, 1917. 


Officers not Oraduates. 


Frank Miles Day, Lecturer on Archi- 
tectural Design 1905-1907; Lectur- 
er (Gr. School of Appli. Sci.) 1908- 
1912, b. 3 April, 1861, at Philadel- 
phia,.Pa.; d. at Philadelphia, Pa., 
in June, 1918. 

Washington Gladden, D.D., LL.D., 
Preacher to the University 1892-94, 
1902-03, Lecturer (Div. S.) 1893- 
‘04, b. 11 Feb., 1836, at Potts- 
grove, Pa.; d. at Columbus, O., 2 
July, 1918. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 
After thirty-eight years of service on 
the faculty of the Harvard Medical School, 


Dr. Edward Hickling Bradford, *€9, has 
resigned, to the great regret of students, 
alumni, and associates. Dr. Bradford was 
made Professor of Orthopedic Surgery in 
1903; nine years later he was elected Dean 
of the Medical School and was made pro- 
fessor Emeritus. On Commencement Day 
President Lowell announced a gift of 
$25,000 from an anonymous source to 
found the Edward Hickling Bradford 
fellowship, which is to be used for re- 
search or instruction separately or in con- 
nection with any other foundation at the 
Harvard Medical School in such manner 
as the Corporation may from time to time 
prescribe. 

Dr. David Linn Edsall, Jackson Profes- 
sor of Clinical Medicine, has been ap- 
pointed Dean of the Medical School. Dr. 
Edsall came to the Harvard Medical 
School in 1912, has been a member of 
many important committees, and is active 
in organizing the new work in industrial 
hygiene. 

A fund of $20,000 is being raised, to be 
known as the Josiah Royce Memorial 
Fund. The income of it will go to Mrs. 
Royce during her lifetime, and thereafter 
will pass to the Department of Philosophy, 
to be used in such ways as the Depart- 
ment shall decide‘from year to year. The 
sponsors of the plan have sent out a com- 
munication which reads in part as follows: 
“There are evident reasons why this ap- 
peal should not be delayed until the return 
of normal conditions, natural as such post- 
ponement might, on some accounts, ap- 
pear to be; and further, the due honoring 
of our moral heroes, though a privilege 
under all circumstances, is especially a 
privilege and a duty in heroic times.” 

The Comité France-Amérique has of- 
fered the University a medal to be awarded 
each year to the successful contestant in 
a debate in French on some aspect of 
French civilization. The fact that this 
new debate is to be conducted in French 
differentiates it from the Pasteur Medal 
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debate, which is held in English. The 
Comité France-Amérique was founded in 
1909 to foster more sympathetic relations 
between France and the two Americas. 
In the lowest basement of the Widener 
Library there is a receiving station and 
packing-room for books to be sent to the 
soldiers. It is one of the three great sta- 
tions of the American Library Association, 
and the largest overseas dispatch office in 
It ships from 25,000 to 
30,000 books a week, and has sent to Eu- 


the country. 


rope one half of the books so far sent there 
for the use of the men in the service. 
All the work is done by volunteers, from 
the organizers and executive managers to 
the telephone employees and Boy Scouts 
who assist in knocking the boxes together 
and labeling them. 

The French Exchange Professor at Har- 
vard for the year 1918-19 isto be M. Lévy- 
Bruhl, Professor of the History of Modern 
Philosophy at the Sorbonne, and also on 
the faculties of the Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques and the Ecole Normale Supéri- 
eure. Since he is at present engaged in war 
work for the French Government, he will 
not arrive in Cambridge until next Feb- 
ruary. His purpose is not merely to in- 
crease appreciation of French philosophi- 
cal thought, but to contribute definitely 
to the intellectual rapprochement between 
France and America. Some of his courses 
will probably be given in English. 

Dr. Seth Lake Strong, m °13, has been 
appointed Lecturer in Surgery to the 
Royal Medical College at Bangkok, Siam, 
and will also act as surgeon to the Siravaj 
hospital there. 

Prof. Arthur B. Lamb, p ’03, director 
of the Chemical Laboratory, has been 
commissioned lieutenant-colonel in the 
Chemical Warfare Service. 

By the bequest of the late Daniel Butler 
Fearing, h’11, Harvard receives the most 
valuable collection of books on angling in 
the world. It contains more than 12,000 
volumes, in twenty languages; among the 
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books are many rare Americana as well 
as a full representation of editions of Izaak 
Walton. 

Prof. C. N. Greenough, ’98, has gone to 
Washington, to work for the Shipping 
Board, under Dean Gay, of the Business 
School. English A, of which Professor 
Greenough has had charge for several 
years, will be conducted by F. W. C. 
Hersey, ’99. 

The Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, of which, in Professor Gay’s 
absence, Prof. L. F. Schaub is Acting 
Dean, announces that, in view of the pres- 





ent national need for trained specialists, 


a student’s programme may include within 
one year all the specialized courses in cer- 
tain fields. By offering these concentrated 
single-year courses, the School will enable 
a certain number of men to be directly 
useful in helping to produce the material 
means by which in part the war will be 
won. 

Dr. Endicott Peabody, h ’04, has writ- 
ten in the Boston Transcript of Quentin 
Roosevelt, ’19, as follows: 


This Saturday evening, when the fact of his 
death has just been established, we find ourse!ves 
in the mood of the two young men walking to Em- 
maus, who talking of their friend who had been 
taken away from them declared, “‘we trusted that 
it had been he which should have redeemed Israel.” 
Not that Quentin Roosevelt was a spiritual or intel- 
lectual genius. He was a fine specimen of young 
manhood in whom were developing the latent 
powers of his youth which were so full of promise 
of high service to the nation. 

Prevented from taking a prominent part in ath- 
letics by an injury to his back — a handicap which 
he bore for several years with great patience’— he 
had nevertheless a muscular and enduring frame. 
His camping and hunting trips in the west during 
vacations gave evidence of this. 

He was an eager and intelligent reader, familiar 
with many branches of literature. When he was 
consigned to bed, as he used to be occasionally on 
account of his back, he would appear at the infirm- 
ary with an armful of books — standard works, or 
the writings of the real authors of the day. The 
power of concentration, a faculty possessed by many 
members of the Roosevelt family — which accounts 
for their enthusiasm and ability to do things — 
was highly developed in Quentin. He took much 


interest in printing, and spent many hours in the 
school press, acquiring a skill which would have 
qualified him without further preparation for the 
position of a journeyman printer. It was character- 
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istic of h'm that he was often found sitting on a stool 
by the side of a clattering monotype machine which 
was noisily stamping out its letters, and as he gave 
himself up completely to the enjoyment of Brown- 
ing or some other favorite author, he had an ear 
open to the slightest variation of the complex appa- 
ratus. 

Socially he was a most agreeable companion for 
persons of all ages, for he had been much with his 
parents as their comrade as well as with his con- 
temporaries. His sense of humor was keen and un- 
failing, and always of a kindly nature. He was men- 
tally alert, sympathetic, interested in many persons 
and all kinds of things. He was a friend who did 
not forget. With these powers of body mind, and 
spirit it is not strange that he should have been 
deeply stirred by the war, and that when the 
United States entered in he should have been al- 
lowed by his father, in spite of his youth, to prepare 
himself for the gallant service of aviation. Learning 
quickly as a man of intense concentration can learn, 
his time of training was brief and he was sent across 
the sea in the early summer of 1917. In France he 
was kept at one of the schools as an instructor. 
And then, when the drive came, he was allowed to 
fulfil his dream and go to the front for active serv- 
ice. There he brought down his antagonist in one 
of his first actions. Shortly after he was attacked 
by two enemy airplanes, and fell, as we now believe, 
mortally wounded. 

It is a striking instance, this, of the difference be- 
tween the two system: involved in this world con- 
flict. The Kaiser’s sons are placed ex-officio in com- 
mand of great bodies of troops whether they be wor- 
thy of their offices or not. They remain in compar- 
at ve safety, well behind the line of battle. They 
must be kept to rule over the nations which will be 
bequeathed to them to govern. They are superior to 
ordinary beings by reason of their descent from this 
man. Germany bows to them as to their over-lords. 

With us, the sons of one who has held the highest 
office in the gift of the people come forward promptly, 
eagerly, to take their part as equals to all-comers, 
accepting conditions imposed upon all, competing 
with others in enduring the hardships and meeting 
the dangers of modern warfare. 

It is natural that there should be just the kind of 
differences in the qualities of the two sets of men 
that the war has made evident to-day. They are the 
products respectively of an autocracy and a republic. 

‘*He saved others; Himself he cannot save,” was 
the comment of those who passed by Him who made 
that great sacrifice upon the cross. It explains the 
death of the young American in whom we rejoice, 
for whom we mourn to-day. 

A modern English poet has written of a tablet 
placed in a school chapel in memory of one of its 
graduates: 

“Qui procul hine,” the legend’s writ, 

The frontier grave is far away, 

“Qui ante diem periit, 

Sed miles — sed pro patria.” 
A soldier, this friend of ours, a soldier of the splen- 
did legion of young men who readily and joyously 
give themselves to the most hazardous branch of 
fighting, and go to their death for the salvation of 
the world with the intrepidity and nonchalance of 
the mighty heroes of old. 
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The Bureau of Business Research is 
taking up a study of the retail hardware 
trade. It proposes to ascertain the stand- 
ard costs of doing business in retail hard- 
ware stores and to determine the most effi- 
cient methods of management. 

Madame Anne Thomson of Paris has 
presented the University with the only 
complete file in existence of the Bulletin des 
Armées de la République, a French army 
publication corresponding to the Stars and 
Stripes published by our own troops. The 
Bulletin began on Saturday, Aug. 15, 1914, 
as a four page daily paper; in September, 
1914, it began to appear twice a week as a 
paper of eight pages; and in March, 1916, 
it became a sixteen page weekly. The last 
number, 276, appeared Dec. 12, 1917. The 
French government then for some reason 
ordered the Bulletin to be discontinued, 
but meanwhile another number, 277, for 
Dec. 19, had been set up and a single set 
of proofs had been pulled. These sheets 
are in the Harvard collection. 

The College will this fall, as last year, 
admit on trial and without examination, 
high school seniors whose record in school 
has been good, and who have spent the 
summer either on a farm, working under 
the auspices of a responsible organization, 
or in national service. Last year nearly 
thirty boys were admitted under this 
arrangement. 


EDWARD HICKLING 
BRADFORD, ’69. 


At the moment of Dr. Bradford's retire- 
ment as Dean of the Faculty of Medicine 
of Harvard University, it is pleasant to 
hear of a gift of $25,000 to the University 
in recognition of his work for the Medical 
School, for the profession of medicine, 
and through it for the community at large, 
and in appreciation of him asa man. In 
the early years of his professional life he 
became a member of the Surgical Staff 
at the Boston City Hospital, in the days 
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when the principles of antisepsis and 
asepsis were first applied to surgical work 
and largely through his energy and enthu- 
siasm this hospital at once appeared as 
one of the first to assume and to vindicate 
the importance of these principles. His 
surgical work was done in large part at this 
hospital, but always there was the leaning 
toward the special field of orthopedic sur- 
gery in his mind, and it was largely through 
his influence and his generous effort that 
the Children’s Hospita!, of which he was 
the surgical head for so many years, and 
the New England School for Crippled and 
Dcformed Children were started and de- 
veloped. When the Spanish War began 
Dr. Bradford was a leading spirit in the 
group of men whose loyal energy and in- 
dustry equipped the hospital ship, Bay 
State, which was put in commission by 
the Massachusetts Volunteer Aid Asso- 
ciation, and whose devoted work made 
possible the prompt and efficient care of 
the wounded and ill soldiers who were sent 
from Cuba to the port of Boston. 

He is the ideal practising surgeon in the 
best and biggest sense. Service for others 
has been always first in his mind and often 
of course has been given to the exclusion 
of his own interests. One cannot exagger- 
ate the importance of his example to his 
profession and to his community. 

A true idealist who lives up to his own 
highest ideals, and yet a practical idealist, 
with strength as well as gentleness; a man 
whose simple trust and faith in others 
brings out the best qualities in them and 
in their followers; a man modest to a de- 
gree and yet with a wise self-confidence; 
courageous without an undue self-asser- 
tion; — these are some of his truest char- 
acteristics. His scientific work has always 
been important, but its true value is for 
the future to determine and to appreciate. 
His work as Dean of the Medical Faculty 
has been difficult for many reasons, but he 
has served Harvard well and faithfully in 
this, as in other capacities, and he retires 


with the sincere regret of his colleagues. 


Varia. 
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He now serves the country on a draft 
board, doing its constant and arduous 
work with serene cheerfulness. His pleas- 
ant optimism and his entire confidence, 
faith, and pride in his country, have never 
been shaken, even in the darkest moment. 
He has earned by the very living of his 
life the repute which is his — a man to be 
loved and trusted. 

And so, I repeat, it is pleasant to know 
that his life and his work have been recog- 
nized by a gift in his honor to the Univer- 
sity which he so loves, and for which he 
bas worked so long and so loyally. 

Paul Thorndike, ’84. 


VARIA. 


From a member of the Class of ’73 
comes the following anecdote: 

My rooms were outside the Yard. To 
be compelled to make the daily journey 
to chapel, sometimes through snow in 
winter, before breakfast which 1 took at 
a club table Yard, 
something I did not relish, nor did my 


outside the was 
father feel such exaction of necessity to 
be part of a young man’s college edu- 
cation. 

With parental and medical aid em- 
bodied in various petitions to the Faculty, 
I managed to avoid attendance at pray- 
ers for most of the first three years of 
my College course. 

But a storm was brewing. The Faculty, 
alleging that absence from chapel had 
been sought by some without sufficient 
that 
most urgent cases only should attendance 


cause, decreed henceforward, to 
al morning prayers be excused. 

I hied me home and, accompanying my 
father, called on our family physician, a 
man of national repute. 

‘**Now, Doctor,’ said my father, after 
explaining matters, “give him a good 
strong certificate.’ And our physician 
certainly did, as any doctor conscien- 
tiously can do when writing of colds and 
of remote possibilities. 
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The petition and certificate were duly 
filed, and at the proper time I called at 
the Dean’s office for a reply. 

J. W. Harris, President’s Secretary, 
who sometimes acted in such matters for 
E. W. Gurney, the Dean, after glancing 
over the certificate, surveyed in a curi- 
ous manner my one hundred and sixty- 
five pounds of weight and said, ‘‘ Your 
petition is granted for the fall and winter, 
until April first.” 

I had hoped for better things. “1 sup- 
pose,” I said, “I can petition at that 
time for the remaining three months?” 

A well-assumed look of sadness came 
over the Secretary’s face, and placing 
his hand upon my shoulder, in tones of 
deepest commiseration he replied, “My 
poor young man, you will be dead long 
before that.” 


President Neilson, of Smith College, 
has recently told of an amusing experi- 
ence which he had when returning home 
from a speech-making trip. While in the 
observation car, he and a “drummer” 
were trying to pass away the time with 
achat. Just as the train was nearing the 
drummer,” in 


“ 


president’s station, the 
a final burst of confidence, said, ““My 
line's skirts; what’s yours?” As he picked 
up his luggage and hurried out, Dr. Neil- 
son called back: “So’s mine.” Amherst 
Graduates’ Quarterly. 


The poem that follows was read by H. 
O. Taylor, ’78, President of the Phi Beta 
Kappa, at the dinner on June 17. It was 
sent from France, where the author is 
driving an ambulance. 


A SERMON FOR YOUNG SOLDIERS. 


Young men of ours, whom go ye forth for 
to seek? 

— The self-styled Casar who enslaves the 
weak. 

How may ye summon him? — Our guns 
shall speak. 


Behind his hosts he cowers out of reach. 

— But we have pledged our lives, each unto 
each, ; 

In that strong living wall to make a breach. 


Last sacrifice of all is life, yet least, 
Unless ye, losing it, so quell the Beast, 
Else make ye but more fodder for his feast. 


— Fear not. Are we not all things, being 
brave? 

More precious gifts than life we go to save, 

And know no choice but victory or the 


grave. 


God give you victory, brave gentlemen, 

The Hun ye fear not, and ‘t is well; but 
then 

Ye shall not face that foeman, one in ten, 


But must in humbler service learn — how 
hard! — 

To work, unknown, unhonored, and un- 
scarred, 

To watch, inactive yet on constant guard, 


To wait — the hardest task of all! — to 
wait 

The call that may come never, or too 
late, 

To wait in vain, in vain importunate. 


To wait, to watch, to work far from the 


front 

Where beckons fame — that is the bitter 
brunt 

Of war: true steel the soul it shall not 
blunt. 


That is the common burden, and thence 
sprung 

The common enemy, whose serpent 
tongue 

Betrays the soul war-weary and unstrung. 


After the tense trench-vigil, in the gray 
Monotony of camps, where day by day 
Life drifts in weary emptiness away, 
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Or in the still sad hours of nature’s peace, 
At eventide, when tasks mechanic cease 
To drug the mind, and it, now given re- 


lease, 


Wings from a world where only might is 
strong, 

Where right is martyred by triumphant 
wrong, 

Where men shame wolves — O God, how 
long, how long? — 


Unto the dearer land where dear ones wait 

For peace to open again her rusted gate, 

Peace — for how many a home alas, too 
late! — 


In hours like these — and late or soon to 
all 

They come, and oft —a shadow like a 
pall 

Is laid upon the spirit; past recall 


Vanish the valiant ardor, the high hope 
Of victory, the stern resolve to cope 
With any odds. As through a telescope 


Reversed, the mind sees great things 
small: the War 

A lunatic muddle of mere greed and gore, 

Of millions martyred for a pride-blown 


score; 


Varia. 
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Sees loyalty, devotion, sacrifice 
Shrunk to illusions fostered to entice 
The victim on to pay the victor’s price. 


So its true balance lost, the o'erwrought 
mind 

Reels to foul disaffection, or in blind 

Apathy idles, honor left behind. 


And doubt, the vapor which sick souls 
exhale, 

May, like the genii in the Arab tale, 

Cover at last the heavens with a veil, 


Darkening the day for all, and stifling 
all. 

Remember, 
Russia’s fall; 

For she was brave that is the German’s 
thrall. 


brave young men, brave 


The constancy that conquers self she 
lacked. 

Pray God that ye may lack it not, but 
act 

In all things faithful to your sacred pact. 


In weariness and worry and mischance 
Remember the long fortitude of France, 
And write in deeds your country’s true 


romance. 


Jefferson B. Fletcher, ’87. 




















LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF 


JOEL 
CHANDLER 
HARRIS 


By 
Julia Collier Harris 


The authoritative biography of 
the creator of Uncle Remus, in- 
cluding his correspondence with 
such fellow writers as Mark Twain 
and James Whitcomb Riley. 

Lllustrated. $3.50 net 


The Latest War Books 











ONE OF THEM 


By 
Elizabeth Hasanovitz 


The pilgrimage of a Russian girl 
to the Land of Freedom and her 
life in the garment factories of 
New York. An unforgettable pic- 
ture of an unconquerable soul. 

$2.00 net 











THE JOYS OF 
BEING A WOMAN 


By 
Winifred Kirkland 


This first collection in book form 
of Miss Kirkland’s essays will take 
its place beside the writings of 
Miss Repplier, Elisabeth Wood- 
bridge, and Dr. Crothers. 

$1.50 et 














HIGH ADVENTURE 


By James Norman Hall. ‘‘ No one has described with 

a more lively fancy and more sympathetic interpretation the 
sensations of an aviator who is not without intelligence and 
imagination.” — NV. Y. Times. Illustrated. $1.50 net 


THE VOID OF WAR 


By Reginald Farrer. “The Void of War” differs from every 
war book in that it gives the first complete and unified picture 
of the whole Western Front as seen in a journey from the 
British Channel to the Adriatic. $2.00 met 


THE FIGHTING FLEETS 


By Ralph D. Paine. “Mr. Paine spent five months with our 
fleet in the war zone. His book is practically the first to tell 
Americans how their navy is going about this work. /¢ is an 
amazing story, with a fresh thrill on every page.” — N.Y. 
Times. Over 80 Illustrations. $2.00 net 


GENERAL FOCH 


By Major R. M. Johnston. The first authorized story of the 
life and military achievements of the great Allied Com- 
mander, Portrait in color. $1.00 net 


THE NEW DEATH 


. By Winifred Kirkland. “The significance of the little book 


lies in its very moving treatment of what is a present experi- 
ence to millions of those who find a mysterious help in a time 
of unprecedented need. It is full of that spiritual resiliency 
which is the essence of religion.” — Samuel i. Crothers, D.D. 


$1.25 net 
THE ODYSSEY OF A 
TORPEDOED TRANSPORT 


Translated by Grace Fallow Norton. “One of the most in- 
teresting and, in some points, one of the most remarkable books 
of the war. It is beyond criticism in its literary quality, while 
as a narrative it is complete and enthralling to an extraordi- 
nary degree.” — New York World. $1.25 net 


THE WARFARE OF TO-DAY 


By Lieut. Colonel Paul Azan. “I cannot too strongly say how 
much I admire the book, ‘The Warfare of To-day,’ how much 
I have learned by reading it, and how much I wish it were made 
a text book for each unit of our army.” — Theodore Roosevelt. 

Profusely illustrated. $2.50 net 


LIFE IN A TANK 


By Richard Haigh. “ His book is full of little and big things 
that a person wants to know and can understand.” — Chicago 
Daily News. Lilustrated. $1.25 net 


OVER PERISCOPE POND 


By Marjorie Crocker and Esther Sayles Root. “ Two Ameri- 
can girls under fire, and the gallant, laughing, feminine pluck 
of them —that is the picture which illumines the pages of 
‘Over Periscope Pond,’ one of the simplest, most human, most 
genuine of the war books.” — New York World. 

Illustrated. $1.50 net 





Houghton Mifflin Company 
Boston and New York 
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Tue Reep & Barton Corporxnion 
ANNOUNCES THAT IT NOW CONTROLS 


Taropore B. Starr, Inc. 


NEw York City 
AND THAT THERE WILL BE AT THE STORE 
Furr Avenve AND Fortry-SEvENTH STREET 
A FULL LINE OF 
Reep & Barrons Goons 
AT THIS STORE WILL BE FOUND A COMPLETE STOCK OF 


Precious Stones, JEWELRY, WATCHES 


STATIONERY AND SILYERWARE 
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